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REMINISCENCE AND INTERPRETATION 
AN EVALUATION OF RAMON J. SENDER’S ESSAY: 
“UNAMUNO, SOMBRA FINGIDA” 


Oscar A. 
Midwestern University 


Having read Professor Sender's essay, 
one pauses a moment.t What a personal 
account! What a formidable criticism! One 
is left perplexed. How can a man of Una- 
muno’s stature and ideals be so small and 
hateful? “Aquella cabeza . . . encubria un 
laberinto de odios, rencores y envidias . . . 
Unamuno, que negaba siempre y se cerraba 
a todas las sugestiones, no podia tolerar la 
menor contradiccién. Cuando alguien le 
contradecia se ponia fuera de si y lo acusaba 
de todas las mezquindades imaginables. . . 
El resentimiento era su obsesién. Sin em- 
bargo, nadie mas resentido que Unamuno, 
cuyas crisis alcanzaban proporciones tan 
absurdas que se convertian . . . en rasgos 
humoristicos . . . En los escritores contem- 
poraneos veia ignorancia, desidia, frivoli- 
dad, falsedad . . . el mundo entero estaba 
equivocado.” Unamuno’s supreme task, 
dedicated to the promotion of a spiritual 
life that reflected a holy character of the 
highest quality, of “ser Dios,” is undone 
with a stroke of the pen. Unamuno was 
“atrapado por la verdad aparente, por las 
superficies mas vanas de lo real.” He was a 
man who lacked depth, “carece de_pro- 
fundidad.” 

Professor Sender conveys a sense of 
closeness. There is merit in his fearless at- 
tempt to correct weaknesses that have crept 
in abundantly due to national zeal. As such, 
his essay has a leveling influence on ex- 
uberance and praise. However, one sus- 
pects an unwillingness to grapple with 
Unamuno’s lifelong labors. The effects of 
personal acquaintance seem to have killed 
the love needed to arrive at the vital center 
of Unamuno’s spiritual life. Hence, his 
belief that Unamuno’s soul remains a 
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strange realm. Unamuno’s “alma desnuda 
no hemos visto nunca a pesar de sus poemas 
y sus ensayos.” 

What is there left to us but Unamuno’s 
soul—the symbol of a higher reality that 
lived behind the mask of Unamuno’s life 
situations? If it did not exist, what virtue 
would there be in recalling that which 
does not advance human progress, indeed 
that which we most detest—human petti- 
ness? Fortunately, the habits of Unamuno’s 
ordinary life do not alter or reduce the 
dimensions and lineaments of the genuine 
being his spiritual thesis represents. 

Questions arise: Could those who stood 
close to Unamuno know the spirit that 
lived within him? In Unamuno’s case, isn’t 
it far better to see him from a distance to 
get the proper perspective? Feelings and 
emotions can then be controlled since the 
petty human element is given little or no 
chance to affect one’s judgment. While 
Professor Sender’s description of Unamu- 
no's character cannot be questioned, while 
his criticism of Unamuno’s artistic quali- 
ties is done with absolute sincerity, his 
opinion of Unamuno’s religion and_ his 
belief that Berkeley and Nietzsche were 
influential in shaping Unamuno’s concept 
of reality leave room for further review. 
One can only be surprised by his com- 
parisons of Unamuno with a stream of 
people—Simone Weil, Yeats, James Joyce 
—to show his subject’s inferior position as a 
man and a writer. Do Professor Sender's 
conclusions stand up under critical and 
systematic analysis? 


Berkeley 
Professor Sender declares that Unamu- 
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no's “ensayos filoséficos siguen la linea del 
idealismo de Berkeley.” He does not sus- 
tain his point. We have to assume that he 
was induced to see parallels between Una- 
muno’s and Berkeley's thought because 
both men disapproved of the atheistic and 
materialistic tendencies in the philosophical 
and scientific writing of their times and be- 
cause of their concern with the Why and 
Wherefore, the “para qué” of all knowl- 
edge. If these facts warrant the belief that 
Berkeley influenced Unamuno, then the 
same would hold true for every other theo- 
logian, for the struggle against persistent 
irreligious forces is his assigned task in life. 
Berkeley's views accorded with his position 
as a bishop. 

Influence on Unamuno cannot be es- 
tablished by the mere fact that a philoso- 
pher or theologian expressed concern over 
the disappearance of spiritual values from 
the sphere of cultural endeavor, but by the 
methods he used to promote them. And 
these, indeed, were as different with Una- 
muno and Berkeley as the philosophical 
objectives of their respective periods. 


Berkeley lived in an age in which the 
issue was the problem of knowledge—re- 
ligious knowledge, scientific knowledge— 
supported by experimental (not historical) 
data. In his primary work, Of the Princi- 
ples of Human Knowledge, he examines 
Descartes’, Newton’s, and Locke's princi- 
ples of knowledge as to their spiritual 
worth.” He felt that their world-views, par- 
ticularly Newton’s concern with finding 
“laws of the powers and interrelations of 
the ‘inertia’ of mass,” were a check on 
spiritual values, and he criticized them as 
promoting an atheistic and materialistic 
philosophy. 

Unamuno’s concern was the problem of 
life. He turned toward the basic condition 
of human reality, “la vida plena,” as the 
source for truth, its religious and moral 
affirmation and presupposition. “Buscar la 
verdad en la vida” was his religion.? “Lo 
de saber para saber, no es, digase lo que se 
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quiera, sino una tétrica peticién de princi- 
pio.””* 

Unamuno’s emphasis on life, that is, on 
a total response to reality, transcended 
Berkeley's idealism as part of a philosophi- 
cal trend of thought that overemphasized 
the powers of the mind. Indeed, he was 
outspokenly hostile to such a view. After 
summarizing Berkeley's “nocién” of immor- 
tality, which for Unamuno consisted of 
“una serie de confusiones basadas en la 
ambigiiedad,”® he concludes, “El alma no 
slo piensa, siente y quiere, sino mueve al 
cuerpo y origina sus funciones vitales.”® To 
conceive immortality according to standards 
set by the rational philosophy of the prekan- 
tian era, that is, to know about it, to feel 
it, to be emotionally uplifted by it or to 
desire it, was not enough to be a true 
Christian in Unamuno’s reckoning. The 
essence of Catholicism—immortality—must 
be consciously lived. Here lies the core of 
Unamuno’s argument. Every act of life 
must prove that man merits immortality. 
“Obra de modo que merezcas. . . la eterni- 
dad.”* The man of flesh and bone as the 
symbol of Unamuno’s struggle for the rec- 
ognition of the whole truth—“el total 
Todo,” is a living and acting being. He 
represents a concept of reality in which the 
life process takes precedence over mere 
thought and feeling to express the truth of 
life. Thus, Unamuno argues that “el prin- 
cipio berkelayano de que ser es ser percibi- 
do, ‘esse est percipi’” does not bring salva- 
tion.® 

Unamuno was a man of strong convic- 
tions. His erudition and wisdom placed 
him on a pedestal. From there he looked 
down on the world with that contempt 
which makes Professor Sender comment, 
“La capacidad de desprecio de Unamuno 
era infinita.” 


Nietzsche 

Professor Sender’s belief that Nietzsche 
was at all influential on Unamuno is un- 
derstandable.® A point of contact between 
Unamuno’s stress on “lo humano” and 
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Nietzsche’s idea of “Menschliches, All- 
zumenschliches” would seem obvious. To 
be sure, the emphasis on the human ele- 
ment was within the anti-intellectual trend 
of the time. Yet a careful study of the 
human element in their writings shows no 
common. basis. 

The basis for Nietzsche’s emphasis on 
the human element was a type of irration- 
alism that expressed itself in an unre- 
strained individualism. He placed before 
man the either/or: either despair that your 
life is transient, nothingness; or accept it 
as an activity to create the “Uebermensch.” 
Nietzsche divided humankind into two 
classes: those for whom life is meaningless, 
nothingness, and those who try to affirm it, 
to live it above good and evil. The former 
are the weak, “die Schwachen.” They are 
the victims of what he calls “a spirit of 
heaviness.” The latter are those who strug- 
gle against life in order not to be crushed 
by it. They are the strong, “die Starken.” 
They represent the idea of the “Ueber- 
mensch.” Every other solution to the hu- 
man problem, Nietzsche held, was doomed 
to failure. 

The basis for Unamuno’s emphasis on 
the human element was purely philosophi- 
cal and theological. He was obsessed by the 
idea of promoting spirituality which 
makes it possible to arrive at the universal 
in the individual sphere of life, at “el suelo 
firme de nuestro ser, lo que todos tenemos 
de comiun.”*® He looked at life as an activi- 
ty that embraces and holds together indi- 
viduals, a life in which differences between 
the “yo” and the “ti” vanish. “Nada hay 
mas universal que lo individual, pues lo 
que es de cada uno lo es de todos.” 

This position set the pattern for Una- 
muno’s criticism of “los estrellas errantes,” 
among whom he believed Nietzsche shone 
brightest. His concern was real. The in- 
roads Nietzsche’s philosophy had made in 
Spanish intellectual life presented a serious 
threat to his cherished ideal—unity and 
universality within the Spanish sphere of 
life. “La burguesia desesperada anda a la 
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busca de un dios que encadene al pueblo 
trabajador a las maquinas, mientras ella se 
lanza a alcanzar el ‘sobre-hombre’."* 
Nietzsche, the great “embaucador,” en- 
couraged cultural division through the cre- 
ation of a select group patterned after the 
superman idea. His teaching was therefore 
false, “tanta escoria de egoistas suenos.” It 
represented a type of individualism that led 
to separation and differentiation, that exist- 
ed for a few only, “los mas brutos,” “los 
mas listos,” in short, for the “Ueber- 
mensch.” “El individualismo anarquico,” 
which Unamuno had criticized in Spain's 
traditional culture in En torno al casticis- 
mo, had found new support. “Lo que al- 
gunos Ilaman individualismo, surge de un 
desprecio absoluto precisamente de la raiz 
y base de toda individualidad, del caracter 
especifico del hombre, de lo que nos es a 
todos comuin, de la humanidad.”** 


It was on these grounds that Unamuno 
considered Nietzsche’s thought indicative 
of spiritual disintegration rather than “una 
reaccién espiritualista.” He saw in it an 
unfortunate trend of the time that promot- 
ed not only differentiation and distinction, 
but an antichristian philosophy, and he 
condemned it as stemming from man’s 
pride and arrogance (soberbia),"* confront- 
ing it with a theological thesis of “todos 
dioses, todos amos.” 


The Problem of Love 


There is nothing more important than to 
keep in mind that disorientation as to the 
true sources of thought necessarily leads to 
misinterpretation, particularly if the range 
of ideas embraces such separate and con- 
flicting concepts of reality as medieval sub- 
jectivity, cighteenth-century rationalism, 
and the nineteenth-century trend toward 
existentialism. To illustrate my point, I 
have selected two statements made by Pro- 
fessor Sender concerning Unamuno’s re- 
ligion. They refer to the all-important 
problem of love and to Unamuno’s idea of 
mysticism. As to the first, he writes: “En 
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su actitud religiosa (Unamuno’s) faltaba 
el punto de partida, el amor.” 

An analysis of the problem of love in 
Unamuno’s work reveals that Unamuno 
had a thorough understanding of the deep- 
er meaning of love. Love of God—“amor a 
Dios”—ruled his thinking and his acts. It 
was the world in which he lived, his world. 
It was the world of spirit which determined 
his activities, his whole life process, his love 
of mankind. “En Dios vive todo, y en su 
padecimiento padece todo y al amar a Dios 
amamos en a las criaturas.”*® 

Love of God as a personal, an existential 
realm, as Unamuno conceived it, had para- 
doxically dire consequences for his relation- 
ship to the visible church and society. It was 
an ideal that demanded an undivided love 
of God, freed from all alien connections— 
official religion, public opinion. It was the 
power that enabled him to break through 
a fellowship that manifests itself in 
agreeing, in nodding approval, in pleasing 
people for the sake of geniality, in fol- 
lowing established patterns of thought. The 
very nature of love as Unamuno compre- 
hended it was inconsistent with a concept 
of love that aimed at winning “el otro,” “el 
tu y el mundo.” Its sole function was to rise 
above them, to achieve, as he would say, 
spiritual “dominion” over the world,”*® to 
save for man the values lost in the ferment 
of his daily life. Love was the power that 
made it possible for Unamuno to grasp his 
own cosmic nature and to make it the is- 
sue in his relationships with other indi- 
viduals. “El precepto supremo que surge 
del amor a Dios y la base de toda moral es 
éste; entrégate por entero; da tu espiritu 
para salvarlo, para eternizarlo. Tal es el 
sacrificio de 

Love became to Unamuno a religious 
and moral discipline that had the value of 
progressively bringing man out of the 
chaos of his ever growing dependence on 
social phenomena into a common convic- 
tion of a spiritual existence that embraced 
the infinite, the “universal principle,” that 
is, the “Essential Man” (Hegel). “Amar al 
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préjimo . . . es querer borrar la divisoria 
entre él y yo, suprimir el mal. Mi esfuerzo 
por imponerme a otro, por ser y vivir yo en 
él y de él, por hacerle mio—que es lo mismo 
que hacerme suyo—, es lo que da sentido 
religioso a la colectividad, a la solidaridad 
humana.”'* The problem of love as Una- 
muno represents it reflects a philosophy that 
had its origin in Kant’s metaphysics of free- 
dom from necessity, from dependence, as 
the existentialist Berdyaev would say from 
“sinful slavery,” from self-estrangement.'® 


In view of the aforesaid, how does Pro- 
fessor Sender justify his contention that 
Unamuno’s “ensayos mas ambiciosos alcan- 
zan universalidad por la manera de eludir 
los grandes problemas y no por su manera 
de afrontarlos”? Unamuno’s sole preoccupa- 
tion was their promotion with the specific 
purpose of arriving at an incomparably 
higher life, a higher happiness, a deeper 
religious awareness. He sacrificed his life 
for the betterment of mankind. Love of 
God and of humanity cannot be demon- 
strated in any greater measure. Professor 
Sender knew the man. We who are in a 
less enviable position (but perhaps a more 
fortunate one) can judge him only by his 
written word. There is a distinct advan- 
tage, though, in this dual situation. It re- 
veals to us a tragic truth—the astronomical 
distance that exists between man and his 
wisdom. 

Mysticism 

Professor Sender insists that Unamuno 
“en el terreno de la mistica. . . padecia una 
total desorientacién.” I understand this to 
be a criticism of Unamuno’s commentaries 
on mysticism rather than on his actual ex- 
periences of the mystical, since these can 
never be known. The content of all mysti- 
cal experiences is an ideal content. It lies 
beyond the realm of human knowledge. 
We cannot understand it in its entirety. It 
is absolutely inarticulate. Words cannot 
explain it. Hence, the mystic’s reliance on 
silence as the highest expression of faith. 

As for Unamuno’s commentaries on 
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mysticism, they reflect new ways in re- 
ligious thinking, ways incompatible with 
the traditional view of mysticism. Does that 
mean disorientation? If so, nineteenth-cen- 
tury philosophical and theological thought 
was a total disorientation, for Unamuno 
depended on it as a source of many of his 
ideas and actions. 

In any case, Unamuno’s commentaries 
on mysticism represent an intellectualism 
that does not affect the content of his mys- 
tical experiences. They show that Unamu- 
no was acquainted with the theological 
investigation and re-evaluation of all re- 
ligious values which took place during the 
nineteenth century. They show that he 
participated in the spiritual struggle which 
preoccupied the theological world of his 
day. This struggle demanded a decision for 
past or present ways of living. Unamuno 
took the side of the latter—“el presente 
vivo,” which incorporated into the meaning 
of existence new dimensions, “el otro,” “la 
sociedad humana,” “el ti y el mundo.” 
Their acceptance into the realm of truth 
heralded the rejection of a mystical piety 
that removed man from all things human. 

Nineteenth-century philosophical and 
theological thought had moved toward a 
definition of this life, of “la vida plena,” 
“el hombre de carne y hueso.” It aimed at 
raising man out of his isolation to kindle a 
life in which his individuality did not 
vanish. Man, Unamuno tells us, must gain 
possession of infinity in the midst of life's 
entanglements and not outside them. “El 
que huye del mundo sigue del mundo escla- 
vo. . . Vive con los demas, sin singulari- 
zarte, porque toda singularizacién exterior 
en vez de preservarla, ahoga a la interna.””° 
What was at stake for Unamuno was not 
the eternal life hereafter, as it was to the 
mystic, but man’s destiny here on earth, “el 
hombre de carne y hueso.” It was a trend 
of thought wholly opposed to the mystic’s 
way of life. 

However, we find that such outstanding 
mystics as Meister Eckhardt, Boehme, Tau- 
ler, and Santa Teresa de Jestis had de- 
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veloped a feeling for this world. Unamuno 
tells us in En torno al casticismo that the 
old theology of “pensar a Dios” was super- 
seded by Meister Eckhardt with a new 
theology of “tomar posesién de Dios,” of 
“ser Dios.” We have here the beginnings 
of man’s consciousness of his own impor- 
tance, of his own existential reality. Una- 
muno’s work is the reflection of this new 
consciousness. In sharp contrast to the mys- 
tic’s idea of “pensar a Dios,” he says in 
Del sentimiento tragico de la vida, “Dios 
no es sentido sino . . . vivido.” 

It becomes clear that what Professor 
Sender believes to be Unamuno’s disorien- 
tation was merely Unamuno’s objection to 
the mystic’s passive and world—estranged 
devotion as the true way to the revelation 
of God and the eternal life. He objected to 
a way of life that had no contact with the 
world. Indeed, in such an existential phil- 
osophy as Unamuno’s, in which “la verdad 
en la vida” is made the central problem, 
mysticism becomes a falsification of human 
reality, and more than that. It was to Una- 
muno no less than unchristian. We read in 
Del sentimiento tragico de la vida: “La mis- 
tica y el misticismo son elementos poco o 
nada genuinamente cristianos, lo menos 
evangélicos posible.”** Unamuno realized 
that purity of heart, which the mystic 
struggled to achieve through detachment 
from all the pettiness of human existence, 
resulted in one thing only, the negation of 
this life, of “la vida plena,” of the man of 
flesh and bone. It demanded the silencing 
of all volitive instincts. That which con- 
stitutes man’s existential reality was woe- 
fully suppressed in the mystic’s way of life. 
The whole truth, “la verdad verdadera” of 
human reality, was impaired by the mys- 
tic’s exaltation of the whole body into bliss 
through ascetic contemplation. 

Against that type of subjective passion 
Unamuno revolted. Hence, Unamuno’s 
stress on an inward life that strengthened 
man’s belief in the affinity between his 
finite condition and eternity. Hence, Una- 
muno’s struggle to get behind the cleavage 
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of man’s outer and inner worlds, a cleavage 
that the life of the mystic perpetuated. “El 
reino de Dios . . . ha de ser reino de vivos 
y no de muertos. Y ese reino . . . tenemos 
que crearlo, y no con oraciones sélo, con 
lucha.”?* 

Whatever our personal reaction to this 
development in Unamuno’s religious think- 
ing may be is immaterial. It was in absolute 
conformity with his Christian conscious- 
ness, which did not allow withdrawal from 
life in a world in which the irreligious 
forces were advancing through the efforts 
of a positivistic and materialistic philoso- 
phy, through the popularity of Nietzsche’s 
Antichrist. 

Professor Sender's difficulty seems to be 
his inability to set aside existing religious 
attitudes. Though many of us might share 
his view, it is nevertheless a constant threat 
—indeed, the greatest obstacle, to further 
the proper understanding of Unamuno’'s 
thought. It lends itself to misinterpretation, 
for what he calls a disorientation is actually 
a development of modern thought. 


Sensational Connections 


The compelling clash of opinion not 
only blocked every approach to understand- 
ing, but left Professor Sender with no 
other solution than to speak of desired pos- 
sibilities. Hypothetical suggestions as to 
what Unamuno should or could have done 
fill the pages of his essay. They stand out 
in all their irrelevance and show how easily 
fixed ideas can become a real obsession. 
Having negated practically every phase of 
Unamuno’s thought-world, he uses him as 
a sort of medium whereby he may delight 
in the glory of his own world. The value 
of humor in writing, the virility of Satan 
interest Professor Sender. He enlightens us 
on the history of the essay; his choice of 
the ten best essayists. All this does not 
help to bring into Unamuno’s thought an 
element of order. Rather, it creates disorder. 
Wholly out of proportion are the connec- 
tions he establishes between Unamuno and 
writers Unamuno never heard of or dis- 
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carded for their lack of moral fortitude. I 
have especially in mind Professor Sender’s 
many passages on Simone Weil and James 
Joyce. 

The young French writer Simone Weil 
made redemptive suffering a key problem 
in her reflections on life. Her philosophy 
was the result of her unstable life as much 
as of her erudition. It destroyed in her all 
sense for happiness, the enjoyment of every 
small pleasure of this world, the striving to 
make this fleeting existence as comfortable 
as possible. Poverty, privation, the effects 
of World War II determined her desire to 
live among the poor. Her sense of reality 
conformed to this drab existence. In the 
hope of saving her soul she surrendered all, 
an utterly absurd condition if put into prac- 
tice, so much the more if we consider the 
wisdom and insight that she had. Hence 
her attraction to Oriental philosophy, her 
inclination to see in human misery, afflic- 
tion and tragedy the answer to the salva- 
tion of mankind. “Whatever happens to 
me, how could I ever come to regard afflic- 
tion as too heavy, since the wound of afflic- 
tion and the abasement to which those 
whom it strikes are condemned opens to 
them the knowledge of human misery, 
knowledge which is the door, the passage 
leading to all wisdom?—But pleasure, hap- 
piness, prosperity . . . likewise bear testi- 
mony to human misery. . . . We must be 
nothing in order to be in our true place in 
the whole. Sin and knowledge of our 
misery.”*° 

There is wisdom in Mlle. Weil’s reflec- 
tions. The idea of redemptive suffering as 
the root of true being is not new. Christi- 
anity took it up into the inmost soul of 
man and made it a point of departure. It 
was a trust, as the influential theologian 
Harnack would say, which God grants to 
the humble and the poor, to those hungry 
and thirsting for righteousness. Indeed, it 
was a philosophy directed essentially to the 
poor and the suffering, for mankind, with 
the exception of the ruling few, was desti- 
tute as far as we can think back. This con- 
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dition has been partly overcome with the 
advent of science and the industrialization 
of wide areas of the world. Man is in a 
better position to create for himself more 
acceptable surroundings. Rather than seek 
suffering, he does his best to avoid it. In- 
deed, he revolts against that sort of truth, 
for life means more to him now than it did 
to his saintly and martyr-conscious ances- 
tors. 


Nevertheless, suffering remains a prob- 
lem. Man is unavoidably exposed to it. Una- 
muno understood its importance. He was 
convinced of the purifying effect of suf- 
fering on human thought. He too accepted 
it as a means to reform man. His novels, 
particularly San Manuel Bueno, martir, 
indicate as much. However, within the 
totality of his thoughts, suffering was not 
welcomed as the solution to the problem 
of man. He sensed the deadening effects of 
suffering when it becomes a power to de- 
termine the whole life process. If not allevi- 
ated, it leads to pessimism, the acceptance 
of life’s meaninglessness, the conviction 


that life is nothingness. Examples of this 
condition are not lacking in Unamuno’s 
writings. The Colombian poet José Asun- 
cién Silva, Leopardi, Obermann, in life 
and in fiction, represented to him that type 
of existence, and he commented sadly and 
critically on it. 


Unamuno, like one of his foremost 
teachers Hegel, was an optimist. Suffering 
became to him intolerable unless a positive 
life, a richer and fuller one, is to be hoped 
for, that does not cancel all hope of deriving 
satisfaction from mere human things.** In- 
deed, he had no patience with suffering as 
the only true level for purification and sal- 
vation, and furthered those manifestations 
of a spiritual and universal kind that exist 
within “la vida plena,” and not in the con- 
figuration of suffering. 


While there are points where Unamu- 
no’s and Mlle. Weil’s ideas necessarily must 
meet, since they dealt with like problems— 
God, the salvation of man, the universe— 
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Professor Sender’s vision of James Joyce 
as an example for correcting and disciplin- 
ing Unamuno shows the different levels of 
truth which he and Unamuno represent. 
Professor Sender accepts the conflicts and 
entanglements of our daily life which 
James Joyce portrays as reality. To be 
sure, they give us an idea of human be- 
havior. They show Joyce’s keen sense of 
observation, his excellence as a novelist. 
They are not a worthy comparison to Una- 
muno’s thought since they do not help to 
advance the progress of human kind. Man’s 
petty existence was too external an aspect 
of life to rouse Unamuno, although it 
served him for fictional purposes. In his 
heart he had only contempt for it, a factor 
that does not speak well for success in writ- 
ing novels. 


Unamuno’s wisdom was not man’s em- 
pirical existence, but the realization of that 
which is eternal, of that which the God- 
idea holds out to man. He felt akin to the 
great historic personalities because he too 
was able to see more in man than lies on 
the surface. He too penetrated through all 
earthliness to a depth of nature that points 
to a world of higher levels of human reali- 
tv. “One must go further, one must go 
further,” said Kierkegaard quoting Heracli- 
tus in the epilogue to Fear and Trembling. 
““Seréis como dioses!’ cuenta el Génesis 

” wrote Unamuno in Del sentimiento 


tragico de la vida. 


The Unamuno scholar has to guard 
jealously Unamuno’s ethical and religious 
ideas in order not to break to pieces a con- 
cept of human reality that cannot be out- 
bid in spiritual sufficiency. He has to have 
the will to enter intimately into Unamuno’s 
experiences, to free himself from the con- 
fines of his own thought-world, from 
images that narrow the scope of Unamu- 
no’s importance, from falling into the error 
of comparing Unamuno’s spiritual thesis 
with that which is of slight relevance or 
the exclusive property of another. 
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Conjecture or Scientific Thinking: 
What Shall It Be? 


Cognitive clarification of Unamuno’s 
philosophy of life is the answer to over- 
come the clash of ideas and generalizations, 
the surrender to feeling and emotion in 
scholarly writing. 

Today we are living in a scientific age. 
We are conditioned by it and ask for rigid 
investigation and logical and detached an- 
alysis, a position no individual opinion can 
violate. Unamuno accepted the implica- 
tions and changes the new scientific era 
had made necessary. “La ciencia,” he tells 
us in En torno al casticismo (1895), is 
needed to arrive at “lo intraconciente de la 
continuidad de todo.” The essay “La educa- 
cién” (1902) is further testimony of the 
possibilities Unamuno found in scientific 
thinking. “Y si hemos de conocernos y de 
conocer al pueblo en que vivimos, zhemos 
de desdefiar el estudio de ese elemento 
(science of religion)? La profunda ignoran- 
cia que en asuntos religiosos nos aqueja, es 
la causa capital de los mds de los males 

. 25 At the height of his fame as a writ- 
er, in 1912-13, he explained the science of 
religion as combatting the theoretical and 
mechanical approach to all values. It pro- 
claims religious faith as a “fenédmeno psi- 
quico individual,” that is, it exalts the im- 
mensity of truth latent in the life process 
itself. “La ciencia de la religién, por otra 
parte, de la religi6n como fenédmeno psi- 
quico individual y social . . . es una cien- 
cia que, al explicar el origen de la fe en que 
el alma es algo que puede vivir separado del 
cuerpo, ha destrufdo la racionalidad de 
esta creencia.”*° In his old age he spoke of 
“fe—conocimiento, ciencia.”*" 


We need no further evidence to realize 
Unamuno’s great regard for scientific think- 
ing in spite of the fact that the scientific 
method was unnatural to his own dispo- 
sition. If we refuse to acknowledge the 
conditioning process on Unamuno by our 
imposing scientific age, there is no hope of 
arriving at a conclusive idea about him. It 
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is the only way to forego the struggle of 
opinions, to overcome the muddle about 
Unamuno’s attitudes, to keep from being 
bogged down by that which is trivial and 
of little consequence to the progress of 
Unamuno study and ultimately of hu- 
manity. It is the only way to discover the 
genuine problems that preoccupied him, to 
arrive at a solid basis, at results that are 
dependable. 


Professor Sender's purely psychological 
reaction, freed from all restrictions the 
scientific method imposes on the serious 
researcher, left him with no more than 
vague allusions to Unamuno’s thought- 
world. Ironically he felt he had spoken the 
whole truth. “:Por qué no decir la verdad? 
En esta profesién de escribir es el unico 
lujo que realmente nos queda.” We must 
be grateful to him for his frank description 
of the man who is no more. However, we 
cannot accept it as being conclusive and 
final because of the striking neglect of the 
values as they live in Unamuno’s books. 
“:Y¥ vamos a reconocer valor a un hombre? 
jNo y mil veces no! Los hombres no vale- 
mos nada; lo tinico que vale son los libros 
y, a lo sumo, las ideas. Los hombres no nos 
interesan; . . . lo interesante es el Quijote, 
el libro que para relatar la vida de aquel 
hombre escribié Cervantes . . 
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A DAY IN GERONA WITH GIRONELLA 


IsapeL MacaNa SCHEVILL 
Stanford University 


“Will you visit Gerona during your stay 
in Spain?” 

José Maria Gironella’s question came at 
the end of a two hour interview at his 
home. His famous novel, Los cipreses 
creen en Dios’ had been the subject of a 
stimulating discussion which had brought 
out a youthful, magnetic quality in a man 
who appeared to be much older than his 
forty years. 

I answered that I fully intended to visit 
the ancient city where the entire action of 
his novel takes place. How could I possibly 
teach Los cipreses effectively without this 
first-hand knowledge? Magda, Gironella’s 
charming young wife looked at her hus- 
band questioningly and he nodded, smiling. 
She turned to me and said confidently: 

“We shall take you there ourselves. You 
would have difficulty seeing Gerona by 
yourself, and it will be more interesting if 
we show it to you.” 

Gironella then explained that he had to 
leave almost immediately for Paris to de- 
liver a lecture before a medical group, but 
agreed to meet us in Gerona on his way 
back from Paris. The mention of a medical 
group intrigued me and I questioned him 
on the subject matter of his lecture. He 
explained unhesitatingly and without em- 
barrassment. It was entitled “Experiencias 
psiquicas”? and constituted a complete rec- 
ord of his impressions and experiences dur- 
ing a protracted illness which began short- 
ly after his Cipreses had been published. 
The medical profession was naturally in- 
terested in the recorded reactions of a man 
who had both the courage and the literary 
ability to describe the effects of modern 
drugs and shock treatments in complete 
detail. 

I heard Gironella’s lecture on “Experien- 
cias psiquicas” six months later in Madrid. 


As he read the two-hour, soul-searching, 
soul-revealing confession I marvelled that 
a man could endure such intense suffering, 
yet not only survive its effects, but even 
mature and evolve as a creative writer. But 
that afternoon in his home I identified him 
only with the famous author of Los ci- 
preses: a delightfully charming, cordial 
Spaniard, obviously flattered by my _ pro- 
fessional interest in his thousand-page 
“epic novel” on the period preceding the 
outbreak of the Spanish Civil War, the 
first part of an unfinished trilogy. 

On the following Saturday, Magda and 
I took the nine o'clock train arriving in 
Gerona at eleven A.M. Gironella’s train 
was not due until noon so Magda took me 
for a walk in “La Dehesa.” Ignacio—or was 
it José Marfa?—often took walks in this 
lovely park. It began to rain so we turned 
back. On reaching the station Magda 
pointed out his family who had come to 
meet him. 

The train was pulling up. There was no 
time for introductions until Gironella got 
off the train and we took refuge in the 
station from the rain. Then he introduced 
me. First to his mother: dark eyes, thick, 
black eyebrows “like Gothic arches,” and 
dressed entirely in black. Much older, of 
course, but this was surely Carmen Elgazu. 
His father was also there: a mild man- 
nered, pleasant person in his late sixties. 
Matias Alvear? I was almost certain of it. 
But who was the young woman introduced 
to me as José Maria’s sister? I could find no 
resemblance between this serious, austere 
young woman whose black attire, like her 
mother’s, was totally unrelieved by color or 
adornment, and the vivacious, attractive 
Pilar of Los Cipreses. Obviously, Pilar and 
César were missing from the group. Giro- 
nella had been watching me closely during 
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the introductions. I noticed that he ap- 
peared amused, as though he had guessed 
my perplexity. 

It was evident to me that the family did 
not expect to meet a stranger. José Maria 
had not warned them. Magda noticed that 
I was ill at ease and took my arm reas- 
suringly. Mother and daughter walked 
ahead of us on either side of the novelist. 
They were amazingly different from Mag- 
da in her rust-colored coat, her short brown 


hair, her clear expressive eyes, her air of | 
quiet self-confidence. The difference was’ 


not merely one of physical appearance. 
These women were separated by space and 
time: Barcelona and Gerona, the modern 
and the medieval. 

A few blocks from the station we sepa- 
rated. I knew, somehow, that I would not 
see Gironella’s family again. José Maria, 
Magda, and I made our way to a café 
near the river Onar. Then Gironella ex- 
cused himself saying that he would be 
back in an hour. Magda and I ordered 
vermouth and some “bocadillos.” At a near- 
by table some men were playing dominoes. 
In the intimate atmosphere of the “café 
Savoy” Magda talked of her husband and 
of their life together. She spoke of their 
extended three-year stay in Paris—Ville- 
franche-sur-Mer—while he struggled with 
the thousand page novel which required 
not only the imaginative genius of the 
novelist but the disciplined mind of the 
historian; of his obsession to maintain an 
impartial and objective point of view in 
presenting the political issues without sac- 
rificing his chances of publishing the book 
in his own country; and finally, of their 
personal struggle to keep body and soul to- 
gether. 

“But how did you live, Magda? Surely 
not on the royalties from Un hombre* and 
La marea?* 

“Indeed not. I had to do embroidery 
work. I disliked it intensely!” 

“And the typing? Wasn't that a tremen- 
dous expense?” 

“No. I typed all the revisions, and I as- 
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sure you that he revised a great deal. The 
final copy I typed as tightly as possible, 
leaving no margins because we were so 
afraid that the bulk of the manuscript 
would discourage the publishers.” 

José Maria had just entered the café. He 
sat down and addressed me with an air of 
mystery. 

‘I've brought Magda something from 
Paris which is going to delight her.” 

As he put his hand in his pocket I vis- 
ualized a bottle of exquisite perfume or a 
pair of dainty earrings. He pulled out an 
all-day sucker wrapped in paper. Magda 
took it smilingly as though she fully ex- 
pected this gift. José Maria saw the be- 
wildered look on my face. 

“You see, Isabel, while we were in Paris 
and I was writing Los cipreses we had no 
money and all I could afford to get Magda 
now and then was one of these candies on 
a stick. She is really very fond of them. 
Here, I brought one for you too.” 

He pulled out another sucker from his 
pocket and gave it to me. I felt enormously 
flattered. 

From the “café Savoy” the three of us 
took a walk along “la Rambla.” Gironella 
pointed out a house that faced the “café 
Neutral.” It was Ignacio’s house. And there, 
on the opposite side of the Rambla was the 
café where Matias Alvear played dominoes 
with his special group of friends, his “pefia 
de dominés.” A young couple was walking 
ahead of us. 

“Magda and I used to take walks along 
‘la Rambla’ when we were engaged. I met 
her at a dance and made up my mind then 
and there that she would be my wife. She 
was so popular that I knew I would have 
a difficult time of it. I proposed to her 
under this very arch.” 

From the rest of the conversation I 
gathered that Gironella had not been a 
very promising young man when he met 
Magda. Her family and friends had op- 
posed the marriage but Magda had already 
made up her mind. 

We had a delicious “paella” for luncheon 
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at a small family restaurant. Then Magda 
begged me to forgive her for not accom- 
panying us. She had many tasks which 
had to be done and many friends whom 
she had to see. So I set out on my after- 
noon excursion of Gerona with my illustri- 
ous guide. We stopped at the bridge which 
crosses the river Ofar. The backs of the 
houses, flecked with multi-colored laundry 
hung out to dry, formed a solid wall on 
both sides of the river. 

“Where is Ignacio’s house from here?” 

Gironella pointed out a house on the 
right bank of the river. I was determined to 
solve the mystery of his fictional characters. 

“I think I see Matias’ fishing line out of 
that window. Tell me, José Maria, does 
your father like to fish out of his window?” 

Gironella burst out laughing. He must 
have guessed that my curiosity would even- 
tually overcome my reserve or discretion. 

“So you have noticed the similarities 
with my family! You are quite right, of 
course. My mother was the inspiration for 
Carmen Elgazu and my father has much 
in common with Matias Alvear. Ignacio is 
the author himself. You must have guessed 
that when you read the book. Now as for 
César: although I have two brothers, it was 
the sister you met, Carmen, who inspired 
the character of César. Once, when we 
were much younger, my brothers and I 
watched her closely for a whole week in 
the hope of discovering some small fault 
in her. It was futile. We couldn’t even 
ruffle her gentle disposition. As for Pilar, 
I have a younger sister, Concepcién, who 
is much like her.” 

With the mystery solved and my curiosi- 
ty satisfied we proceeded across the bridge, 
through the modern but not too attractive 
part of Gerona, past the campanile of San 
Félix and up a ramp above “la calle de la 
Barca,” that mysterious, forbidding street 
which so attracted Ignacio and where 
César shaved the poor, free of charge. 
Gironella stopped just before we entered 
a narrow opening between two high, 


curved walls. 


“And now you are going to see the real 
Gerona, the ancient part of the city with 
its Gothic architecture. I know you will 
like it.” 

Gironella had been looking forward to 
this moment. It was a moment of personal 
triumph. We were standing in the spacious 
“Plaza de los Apéstoles” with its magnifi- 
cent, broad stairway leading to “la catedral.” 
The architectural beauty that surrounded 
us left me speechless. Gironella appeared 
transformed. His face was radiant and 
alive. He looked years younger now. We 
left the twentieth century far behind and 
proceeded up the stairs to the terrace in 
front of the cathedral where some children 
were at play, totally unaware of the ages 
represented by the stones beneath their 
feet. Gironella drew my attention to a 
massive building directly across from the 
cathedral. People were living there just as 
they did a thousand or more years ago. 
Some day he was going to buy a whole 
upper floor in that house. I realized how 
deeply he loved Gerona. 

We continued our climb along narrow, 
winding streets paved with long, thin, 
smooth cobblestones in undulating pat- 
terns, and flanked by solid walls joined 
here and there by a thick half arch. We 
met innumerable priests with their wide- 
brimmed hats, and solemn women dressed 
in dull, undistinguished black. They mere- 
ly glanced at us. I saw no tourists. As we 
turned a corner a group of priests ap 
proached us. The one dressed in a bright 
red robe held the center of attention. 

“I didn’t plan this, Isabel, but you are 
going to meet the bishop himself!” 

I noticed a touch of irony in Gironella’s 
voice. He addressed the bishop. 

“Doesn’t your grace recognize me any 
longer?” 

The bishop extended his hand and José 
Maria kissed the ring. 

“Why of course, Gironella. But you so 
seldom come to Gerona. . .” 

“Quite true, your grace. As a matter of 
fact, I have just returned from Paris where 
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I gave a lecture.” 

Gironella introduced me and I, too, 
kissed the bishop’s ring. 

“Ah? You also come from Paris?” 

“No, no, your grace! I came with Magda 
Gironella from Barcelona. 

The bishop smiled and continued to ad- 
dress me. 

“You know, José Maria and I used to be 
very good friends.” 

Gironella caught the use of the imperfect 
tense and repeated the verb. 

“3Eramos . . .2? Your grace said ‘we used 
to be’? Then we are no longer good friends? 
Has my book created that much of a schism 
between us?” 

The bishop, taken aback by Gironella’s 
disconcerting frankness, ignored the ques- 
tion and hastily bid us good-bye. José 
Maria explained: 

“I am not very popular with the clergy 
in Gerona. They feel that I placed them in 
a bad light. Perhaps the shoe fits in some 
cases.” 

I recalled Mosén Alberto. But I also re- 
membered the enchanting César with his 
shaving kit for the poor, the vicar Luis who 
left San Félix to take care of the lepers in 
Fontilles, and Mosén Francisco, disguised 
as a soldier so that he might give absolution 
to the dying. We discussed religion as we 
made our way along the narrow streets of 
ancient Gerona. A group of dirty, ragged 
little children stared at us, their fingers in 
their mouths. As we walked by Gironella 
patted one on the head absent-mindedly. 
We had left the main part of the city and 
were now climbing a steep, muddy path. It 
was beginning to rain again. José Maria 
looked at my unprotected head and my 
high-heeled shoes with amused disapproval. 

“Tt is going to be a long, hard climb but 
it will be worth it when we reach the top. 
We are now on ‘el Camino del Calvario.’” 

Almost at the top of the hill he stopped 
and pointed proudly to a beautiful valley 
in deep tones of greens and yellows. 

“When I lived in Gerona I often came 
up here to be alone. The religious proces- 
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sion begins farther up. Over a thousand 
people participate, holding torches or light- 
ed candles. It is a truly inspiring sight!” 

It was still drizzling. The descent was 
precarious and my shoes were covered with 
mud. We entered the narrow streets once 
more but took a different route back to 
the center of the city. 

“This is the little chapel where I always 
come to pray.” 

Gironella led me into a small chapel. We 
knelt behind some thirty young novices 
dressed entirely in white and chanting in a 
high pitched monotone. Gironella bowed 
his head and prayed. When he finally 
looked up he seemed almost surprised to 
find me there. The novices were still 
chanting when we left. A priest, with the 
characteristic broad-brimmed hat was com- 
ing up the gentle, cobbled steps of the 
narrow, winding street. 

“Here comes a friend of mine, Isabel. We 
were classmates. Yes, I too studied in Ig- 
nacio’s seminary and like Ignacio, I. . .” 

Gironella didn’t finish the sentence. The 
priest had reached us and was smiling as 
he extended his hand. The author of Los 
cipreses greeted him warmly, introduced 
me, and immediately engaged the priest in 
a heated argument. Why couldn’t a priest 
smoke if he wanted to smoke? And why 
shouldn’t a priest be permitted to ride a 
“scooter” except in the line of duty? Why 
shouldn’t a priest see a football game if he 
found enjoyment in it? He considered such 
regulations senseless and arbitrary. What 
was the value of prayer if the one who 
prayed merely repeated words which he 
neither felt nor understood? Gironella’s ag- 
gressiveness surprised me. Yet there was 
no tension. His friend and former classmate 
answered the barrage of questions quietly, 
methodically, and good-naturedly. The dis- 
cussion must have lasted at least twenty 
minutes. Afterwards Gironella remarked to 
me: 
“I enjoy a good argument with him. I 
like him and respect him and I wish they 
were all like him.” 
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Magda was waiting for us at the café 
Savoy. We were interviewed by a Gerona 
reporter who was curious to know my 
opinion of Gironella’s native city. I told 
him that I was deeply impressed by its 
magnificent architecture. Yes, I hoped to 
come back some day. Yet as I waved good- 
bye from the train to my good friends the 
Gironellas I recalled Magda’s words in the 
café Savoy: 

“I couldn't possibly have lived in Gerona 
after my marriage. It would have stifled 
me!” 

I didn’t see the Gironellas again until 
nearly six months later. José Maria gave 
several lectures in Madrid while I was still 
there. It was then that he told me of their 
recent plan to go to Finland for a year or 
two. They had been invited by the publish- 
ing company that was preparing the Fin- 
nish translation of Los cipreses creen en 
Dios. Gironella stated that he needed the 
time and leisure to complete the second 
part of his trilogy: the part dealing with the 
years of the Spanish Civil War (1936- 
1939), which he planned to entitle Un 
millon de muertos.® 

When I left Madrid for Barcelona on my 
way back to the States, Gironella was in 
the midst of negotiations with a Madrid 
movie company that wanted to adapt his 
novel to the screen, Magda met my train 
in Barcelona and flatly refused to let me go 
to a hotel. So I spent my last week in 
Spain at the home of the Gironellas. 

At the pier, José Maria sensed my deep 
and sincere sadness at leaving his country. 

“You don’t want to leave Spain, do you, 
Isabel!” 

“No, José Maria. I don’t want to go. But 
tell me: are you quite happy about going 
to Finland? Don’t you find it difficult to 
leave Spain for a country that will be 
strange and foreign to you?” 


“Yes. OF course I find it difficult to make 
this decision. But as a writer I feel that I 
must go. You see, since my illness I have 
become more restless, more eager to search 
for new truths, to explore new horizons, to 
try to understand the ideals, the philoso- 
phy, the morality of the world that lies 
outside the boundaries of my country. For 
I cannot hope to be objective and unbiased 
in my writing unless I can gain the perspec- 
tive of distance.” 

“Even though this new experience may 
involve further suffering and perhaps great- 
er insecurity for you and Magda?” 

“Yes. Even so...” 

“Will you and Magda come to the Unit- 
ed States some day?” 

“Nothing would please us more. Perhaps 
some day. Who knows. . .?” 


NOTES 


1 José Maria Gironella, Los cipreses creen en Dios 
(Barcelona, 1953), now in its thirteenth edition. 
It has been translated into a number of languages 
including English (published by Knopf), French, 
German, Italian, and Finnish. 
2 This lecture has just been published as part of 
a collection of articles under the title Los fantas- 
mas de mi cerebro (Barcelona, 1958). The sec- 
tion “Experiencias psiquicas” is an autobiographi- 
cal psychiatric report of his illness and his reac- 
tions to shock treatment and drugs. 
3 Gironella, Un hombre, premio Eugenio Nadal, 
1946 (Barcelona, 1947), translated = Anthon 
Kerrigan with the title Where the Soil Was Shal- 
low, (Chicago, 1957). 
* Gironella, Le marea, segunda edicién reformada 
(Barcelona, 1954). 
5 Gironella has flatly and consistently denied the 
rumor that the second part of his trilogy, Un 
millén de muertos, has already been written and 
ublished outside of Spain. In a letter, written on 
March 29, 1958, from Helsinki, Finland, Giro- 
nella states: “. . . me dispongo a emprender 
tarea de Un millén muertos jque no esta 
escrito, por desgracia! . . . No tengo nada escrito, 
Isabel, de este libro que quiero que sea mi OBRA. 
Empezaremos ahora. Estamos haciendo el plan 
capitulo por capitulo.” According to a more recent 
letter (Sept. 14, 1958), Ux millén de muertos 
is well on its way toward completion and may be 
published in the very near future. 


TWO GREAT PIONEERS OF INTER-AMERICAN 
CULTURAL RELATIONS 


Manuet Pepro GonzALez 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Cultural intercourse between the United 
States and Spanish America, albeit margin- 
al to my field of specialization, has inter- 
ested me for over a quarter of a century.* 
Economic reciprocity as well as political 
bonds between countries, although mutual- 
ly advantageous and necessary, are usually 
dictated by national interests and based on 
material advantages. Both have been the 
cause of serious conflicts and wars, and the 
history of these two types of relations be- 
tween the United States and Latin Ameri- 
ca is no exception to the rule. Commercial 
interchange between countries is healthy 
and reciprocally beneficial when they are 
governed by mutually free consent and 
equitably agreed upon; but economic con- 
trol of a country by another leads inevitably 
to political domination, and both of these 
controls to discord, animosity and hate on 
the part of the exploited people for the ex- 
ploiter. When the principal sources of a 
country’s wealth are in the hands of absen- 
tee ownership and manipulated by remote 
control from a distant and all-powerful em- 
pire, the unavoidable consequence is always 
ill will and rebellion on the part of the 
subjugated people. The history of the Rom- 
an, the Spanish, the English, the Dutch 
and French empires are eloquent examples 
of what I mean. Another case in point is 
the latent rebellion—more economic than 
political—which is to be found today in 
the countries dominated by Russia. Un- 
fortunately such is also the case, to a large 
extent, in many parts of Spanish America 
vis-a-vis the United States at present. Cul- 


* This paper was read at a meeting of the Re- 
search Group of the faculty of the University of 
California at Los Angeles in the spring of 1958. 


tural relations on the other hand represent 
a type of bond which is always constructive 
and fosters understanding and friendliness 
between peoples and governments. For this 
reason I have endeavoured in my own 
humble way during the thirty-four years I 
have been on this campus to foment intel- 
lectual intercourse between the Anglo-Sax- 
on and the Hispanic cultures of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Consequently, rather than 
a summary of my own work or my very 
modest contribution to this cause—neither 
of which merits recapitulation here—I 
would like to share with you tonight my 
admiration for the two notable poets—one 
on each side of the border—who pioneered 
this unexplored field since the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century. 


During the colonial period, cultural rela- 
tions between the Hispanic and the Anglo- 
Saxon countries of the Hemisphere hardly 
existed. There were sporadic and meager 
commercial contacts but intellectual curi- 
osity was reciprocally and justifiably absent. 
In this realm neither side had much to 
offer. Both cultures were still colonial in 
character and, consequently, both lacked 
vigor and originality. Hence the mutual 
apathy or indifference. Whatever slight in- 
terest was manifested from time to time was 
usually dictated by religious bigotry and 
fanaticism on both sides. Professor Stanley 
T. Williams in his recent and monumental 
work The Spanish Background of Ameri- 
can Literature (New Haven: Yale Univ. 
Press, 1955, 2 vols.) has scrutinized pains- 
takingly that period and has found only 
meaningless expressions of cultural interest 
on either side. With the Revolution of in- 
dependence and the emergence of the thir- 
teen colonies as a soverign nation, a marked 
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change took place and a new era began. 
Some of the founding fathers, such as Ben- 
jamin Franklin, John Adams, Alexander 
Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson learned 
the Spanish language. The latter, in par- 
ticular, had a fluent command of it and 
frequently wrote in it lest he might lose 
his proficiency. Thomas Jefferson is a 
unique case, I think, in our history. He is, 
to my knowledge, the only president we 
have ever had who could read some seven 
or eight languages—namely classical Greek 
and Latin, German, French, Spanish, and 
Italian. With his great political acumen 
and sagacious prevision of historical and 
social events, Jefferson foresaw, at a time 
when Spanish America was still a loyal 
part of the Spanish empire, the advent of 
independence and freedom in that conti- 
nent, and anticipated its importance to the 
future of the United States as an economic 
and world power. His reasons for learning 
Spanish were doubtless pragmatical, that 
is, more political and practical than cul- 
tural; but nonetheless he read many Span- 
ish books in the vernacular, among them 
Don Quixote. 

It was only logical and natural that cul- 
tural interest and research among the His- 
panophiles of this country during the nine- 
teenth century should have been concerned 
principally with Spain rather than with 
Spanish America. During that period there 
appeared in the United States a distin- 
guished group of scholars who made signal 
contributions to the study of both the his- 
tory and the literature of Spain. The list is 
headed by Washington Irving to be fol- 
lowed in chronological order by George 
Ticknor, eminent professor of Spanish at 
Harvard whose monumental History of 
that literature was not only the first but 
also the most important one to be published 
until the present century; William H. Pres- 
cott and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
who succeeded Ticknor in the chair of 
Spanish Literature at Harvard. Longfellow 
was a conspicuous tiller in the same field, 
and through his research, his excellent 
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translation of Spanish poems and, above all, 
through the media of his professorship at 
Harvard, contributed greatly to the propa- 
gation of knowledge of Spanish literature 
in this country. In the wake of the above- 
mentioned came James Russell Lowell, 
William Dean Howells and a group of 
eminent scholars towards the end of the 
century in the principal academic centers 
who elevated scholarship in the double 
field of Spanish philology and Spanish lit- 
erature to the lofty plane in which it has 
remained thenceforth. Nothing of similar 
caliber is to be found in the field of Spanish 
American studies during the nineteenth 
century in this country. 

With the advent of the Spanish Ameri- 
can War in 1898, Latin America was “dis- 
covered,” so to speak, by a great number of 
intellectuals, journalists and scholars in the 
United States, and a new type of Hispano- 
phile began to emerge. At the turn of the 
century, cultural interest in the United 
States began to shift from Spain to Span- 
ish America. The rapid economic penetra- 
tion of the southern nations by our bankers, 
industrialists and corporations of all kinds 
that took place during the first quarter of 
the present century; the frequent landings 
of American marines in the Caribbean re- 
publics; the numerous economic, political 
and diplomatic conflicts which accom- 
panied the economic conquest in those 
years; the rather imperious and arrogant 
policy of the United States towards Latin 
America during these five lustrums, which 
was called the “policy of the big stick” un- 
der the first Roosevelt, “dollar diplomacy,” 
under Taft, and “preventive meddling,” 
under Wilson, produced a veritable litera- 
ture of protest on both sides of our South- 
ern border. Thousands of books, pamph- 
lets and articles were written in English 
and Spanish denouncing our behavior 
towards Latin America. That was a pecu- 
liar period or phase in the history of our 
cultural relations with our neighbors. There 
was little cordiality or spirit of understand- 
ing on the part of Spanish American writ- 
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ers during the first three decades of the 
century. On the other hand, their Ameri- 
can counterpart, the hundreds of profes- 
sors, writers and journalists who, in the 
United States, undertook the defense of 
Latin America, supported its grievances and 
denounced our economic imperialism, our 
highhanded methods and our frequent dis- 
regard of the sovereignty and rights of the 
Caribbean countries, represent one of the 
noblest crusades in the history of this coun- 
try, and can be placed side by side with 
the great anti-slavery debate of a century 
before. 

The economic depression in the early 
thirties, and the approach of World War 
IL towards the end of that decade, brought 
about a significant change in our foreign 
policy vis-a-vis Latin America. From the 
very beginning of his first administration, 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt and 
his very able Secretary of State, Cordell 
Hull, inaugurated a radically different 
policy. Roosevelt himself proclaimed it “the 
policy of the good neighbor.” It represented 
a refreshing new approach, a new philoso- 
phy, I dare say, that in many respects was 
antithethical to the one heretofore practiced 
by his immediate predecessors in the White 
House. Seconded faithfully by Cordell 
Hull, Roosevelt began by admitting our 
own wrongdoings in the previous decades, 
thereby recognizing the well-founded griev- 
ances of our neighbors. He changed the 
diplomatic corps all through Latin America 
and instructed his ambassadors to behave 
as representatives of the United States 
rather than as agents of powerful economic 
interests operating there. Thenceforth dur- 
ing his four successive administrations, 
American capital invested in the Southern 
countries had to submit to the laws of the 
land and renounce extraterritoriality rights. 
He put an end to the tradition of landing 
marines whenever American economic in- 
terests requested them. Cordell Hull used 
diplomacy rather than force in our conflicts 
with our weak neighbors. As World War 
II approached, a program of cultural inter- 
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change began to evolve. The first important 
step in this direction was the cultural con- 
vention, which is still operative, signed at 
Buenos Aires during the Pan American 
Conference of 1936-37. 

The reaction in Latin America to the 
“good neighbor policy” was one of instan- 
taneous and universal approval. Within the 
year 1933, the avalanche of “anti-Yankee” 
literature ceased and a cordial spirit of 
cooperation and understanding, and even 
admiration for the United States, took the 
place of the previous animosity and rancor. 
Not since the death of Abraham Lincoln 
had any American president enjoyed such 
a universal sympathy and affection as 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt commanded 
throughout the Southern Hemisphere long 
before he died. None has been so deeply 
mourned and honored after his death. In 
every Latin American capital and even in 
provincial cities to the south of us, the 
traveler may discover today numerous 
monuments, libraries, parks, streets, hospi- 
tals and schools dedicated to his memory. 
Roosevelt endeared himself as much to the 
Spanish American masses as to the Ameri- 
can working class. That is his glory and the 
true measure of his greatness. The last ten 
years of his era (1935-1945) constitute the 
most harmonious period in the history of 
our relations with Latin America. It is also 
the decade in which intellectual relations 
between the two main cultures of the 
Hemisphere reached their pinnacle. His 
departure from this world and the conse- 
quent retirement of Cordell Hull as Secre- 
tary of State signalled the beginning of a 
new period of decline in our cordial rela- 
tions with our southern neighbors. 

Unfortunately, under the guidance of 
Mr. John Foster Dulles, President Eisen- 
hower has deemed it advisable to rebaptize 
our policy in regard to Latin America. In 
place of “the policy of the good neighbor” 
he has substituted “the policy of the good 
partner.” The two names are symbolic of 
two philosophies which to a large extent 
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human values, the spirit of cooperation and 
understanding, the subordination of eco- 
nomic advantages to a wider range of na- 
tional and international interests, were 
paramount. Under Mr. Dulles—a corpora- 
tion lawyer all his life—the economic mo- 
tivation is emphasized and regains anew 
the upper hand. His “policy of the good 
partner” implies a retrogression to the pre- 
Roosevelt conception of Latin America as 
a semi-colonial American domain in which 
our vested interests could expand and pros- 
per. Consequently the ill feeling and the 
“anti-Yankee” literature of years gone by is 
reappearing. John Foster Dulles is nearly 
as unpopular in Latin America today as he 
is in Europe. 

Such has been, in a nutshell, the history 
of our cultural relations with Latin Ameri- 
ca. Let us now focus our attention on the 
two illustrious forerunners who plowed the 
field at a time when practically no one on 
either side of the border deemed it worth- 
while to explore the cultural achievements 
of the other. These two precursors exempli- 
fied perfectly their respective national spirit 
and culture. Despite their great differences 
in temperament, background and religious 
sentiments, they had much in common and 
offer significant similarities as poets, not to 
say anything of their individual role as 
journalists and pioneers in the field of cul- 
tural understanding between the two 
Americas. I am referring to William Cul- 
len Bryant (1794-1878), the first poet of 
note to appear in the United States, and 
José Maria Heredia (1803-1839), the na- 
tional poet of Cuba, who—like Bryant in 
America—introduced Romanticism in the 
Spanish language. Bryant was nine years 
the senior of Heredia and survived him by 
thirty-nine. He died at eighty-four; Heredia 
at thirty-six. Consequently, Bryant’s was a 
much fuller, accomplished and fruitful life. 
He was also a man of greater cultural 
achievements and superior intellectual and 
moral stature. Nonetheless, while Heredia 
lived, they were contemporaries and both 
engaged in analogous cultural pursuits. 


Notwithstanding their differences in psy- 
chological traits, their respective political 
ideals and conceptions of poetry coincided 
perfectly. Heredia was more vehement, 
more versatile in mood, more passionate and 
emotionally more uneven than the Yankee, 
but in his own ardent and sometimes im- 
passioned way, he frequently sang the same 
motifs which inspired Bryant and shared 
with him a fervent love for freedom, de- 
mocracy and social justice. I shall concern 
myself with Bryant first. 

I hope you will excuse what might be 
called my naive enthusiasm and admiration 
for William Cullen Bryant. | know his 
poetry is not fashionable nowadays when 
T. S. Eliot has rendered simplicity, sinceri- 
ty, and naturalness in poetry abhorrent. 
Few people outside academic circles read 
Bryant today. I am also aware of the fact 
that the somewhat rhetorical, solemn and 
at times even pompous style of his prose 
and orations is demoded in our time; nor 
does his absolute lack of sophistication en- 
dear him to the present frivolous genera- 
tion. Bryant lived and wrote at a time in 
our history when sophistication had not 
yet permeated our literature; when social 
problems and political ideals were still tak- 
en seriously; when men of intellectual and 
moral caliber did not sacrifice their convic- 
tions to expediency and economic advan- 
tage. Those were the years of Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson and Herman Melville, of Hen- 
ry David Thoreau and Walt Whitman, of 
Peter Cooper and Horace Greeley, of Wen- 
dell Phillips and William Ligett, of Robert 
Green Ingersoll and Courtlandt Palmer, 
and so many other truly great men whose 
peers are lamentably lacking in the present 
scene. Sophistication has always been an 
expression of cultural refinement and moral 
decadence all through the centuries, but 
notwithstanding the rampant corruption 
which the railroad barons, the bankers and 
powerful industrialists brought into our 
political life in Bryant’s era, there sprang 
up a robust and healthy reaction among 
many writers who did not prostitute them- 
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selves by selling their talent to the highest 
bidder as is the fashion today everywhere 
in the Western Hemisphere and in certain 
parts of Europe. 

Bryant’s literary taste and style have un- 
deniably aged, but the man remains one of 
the towering figures of our nineteenth 
century culture and morals. The ideals for 
which he fought with exemplary tenacity 
for some sixty years are still valid and have 
not been realized yet, and the paradigm 
of his unblemished and fecund life remains 
one of the worthiest of emulation this 
country has produced. It would be difficult 
to discover in our history a more edifying 
cultural and ethical legacy than the one he 
bequeathed to future generations with the 
example of his life and his work. He was 
a man of great culture—a poet by tempera- 
ment and a journalist by vocation and pro- 
fession. In his youth he practiced law, but 
he promptly abandoned this gainful occu- 
pation for which he had no inclination or 
liking. He is probably the most illustrious 
and learned professional journalist to be 
found in the history of our daily press. At 
least I know of no other who could read 
classic Greek and Latin, German, French, 
Spanish, Italian, Portuguese and Proven- 
cal, besides being familiar with their re- 
spective literatures. Bryant was a humanist 
of first rank, having translated directly from 
ancient Greek, which he was already a sep- 
tuagenarian, both the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
In addition to several literary magazines of 
which he was either editor or co-editor, he 
was appointed assistant editor of The New 
York Evening Post in 1826. In 1829 he 
became chief editor, and shortly after, pro- 
prietor of the paper. From 1829 until his 
death in 1878, he devoted the larger part 
of his time and energy to the Evening Post. 
Under his editorship the Post became the 
most progressive and best written daily of 
the period, and the one that consistently 
and courageously fought in all the great 
controversies of those momentous fifty 
years, always on the side of social justice, 
honesty in public affairs, liberalism, and 
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political and economic demociacy for all. 
Although he was the proprietor of the 
journal and consequently an employer, and 
his personal fortune depended on the eco- 
nomic success of the paper, he never hesi- 
tated in defending and sponsoring unpopu- 
lar causes, or in fulminating against the 
greed and the corruptive influence of the 
wealthy class. He denounced time and 
again with great vigor the machinations 
and the unjust exploitation of the working 
class perpetrated by vested interests and 
the venal press that served them. Both he 
and the Post were repeatedly and vitrioli- 
cally attacked by many other papers; both 
the editor and the Post were defamed and 
maligned with a ferocity seldom employed 
against a colleague; the Post was boycotted 
and advertising withdrawn from it in a con- 
cérted effort to break the crusading spirit 
of its editor. Finally the offices of the paper 
were assaulted by the infuriated and ig- 
norant masses egged on by the venal anti- 
abolitionist press. But neither the printed 
insults and defamations, nor the economic 
boycott or the threats deviated Bryant from 
the line of his public duty as he understood 
it. Bryant was to the end of his life an 
indefatigable fighter against the polluted 
political morals of his time. His efforts, like 
those of his peers, did not succeed in puri- 
fying the atmosphere, but he lived long 
enough to see his name and his ideals vin- 
dicated and honored. No other daily jour- 
nal in our history possesses a loftier and 
more edifying record than the one achieved 
by the Post under the editorship of Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant. 

To my way of thinking William Cullen 
Bryant symbolizes better perhaps than any 
other of his contemporaries the noblest 
qualities of the Puritan New England con- 
science. He was a forerunner—and because 
of his remarkable longevity—a coeval of 
that admirable group of great men who 
sojourned at Concord towards the middle 
of the century. But contrary to Emerson, 
Melville, Thoreau, Hawthorne, et al., who 
were principally men of thought and con- 
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templation, who fled from the tumult of 
cosmopolitan life and turned their back 
upon its uproar and inconvenience, Bryant 
renounced the tranquility of his native 
rural New England and plunged himself 
into the impure and turbulent political 
waters of New York andthe nation at 
large. Although he was essentially a medi- 
tative and lyric temperament, because of 
the qualms of his Puritan conscience and 
his rigorous sense of duty and justice, he 
was compelled to become a pugnacious cru- 
sader and fighter all his life. Bryant was by 
no means a man of radical ideas nor so 
uncompromising a crusader as Wendell 
Phillips or Horace Greeley, for example, 
but in his moderate and dignified way he 
was equally firm and tenacious. He was a 
progressive liberal and well deserved the 
animosity and rancor with which the slave 
owners, the anti-abolitionist interests, the 
corrupt politicians and the rich honored 
him. No eulogy can define him so elo- 
quently as the epitaph written by Vernon 
Louis Parrington: “He may not have been 
a great poet, but he was a great American” 
(Main Currents in American Thought. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, u, 246). 
The amazing thing about Bryant is that 
having been immersed for over half a cen- 
tury in the political and social struggles of 
his day, and preoccupied with the multiple 
tasks attendant upon the editorship of a 
daily journal, he never ceased to be a man 
of thought and a poet, a voracious reader 
of foreign literatures and a translator from 
several of them, a humanist with an in- 
satiable intellectual curiosity. An integral 
part of this cultural appetite was his crav- 
ing for travel which impelled him to make 
six or seven trips to Europe, two to Cuba 
and one to Mexico City when he was al- 
ready seventy-eight years old. Of all our 
great men of letters, he was the first one to 
interest himself in the literary production 
of Spanish America and the first also to 
visit it. He was also the first one who 
translated into English a Spanish American 
poem. As early as 1827, within two years 
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of its publication in book form in the 
vernacular, Bryant translated under the 
title “The Hurricane” Heredia’s poem “En 
una tempestad.” In connection with this 
translation, it is pertinent to remark on the 
fact that beginning with the London edi- 
tion of 1832 of Bryant's Poems, this com- 
position has always been reproduced as one 
of his original poems, without any ref- 
erence to the original author. As such it is 
also referred to by his commentators, com- 
mencing with his own son-in-law, Parke 
Godwin, in his ponderous Life of the poet, 
published in 1883. It is one of the several 
mysteries not yet elucidated that surround 
the literary relations between these two 
bards. Still another unsolved problem rela- 
tive to this translation is the fact that Bry- 
ant left out in his rendition the last stanza 
of the original without any explanation. 
In the January 4, 1827, issue of The 
United States Review and Literary Gazette, 
(pp. 283 to 286), there appeared the trans- 
lation into English of Heredia’s most fa- 
mous poem “Oda al Niagara” under the 
simple title “Niagara.” This time the name 
of the original author was mentioned but 
the name of the translator was omitted. 
Bryant was one of the co-editors of this 
magazine and had in his library the first 
edition of Heredia’s poems which had 
been published in New York in June, 
1825. Who translated “Ode to Niagara”? 
On this subject scholars and critics—both 
in English and Spanish—have been specu- 
lating for over a century, but the mystery 
remains unsolved as yet. Several times dur- 
ing the life of Bryant different commenta- 
tors attributed this translation to him with- 
out being contradicted or rectified by 
Bryant. According to Professor Stanley T. 
Williams, a manuscript of the complete 
translation in Bryant's own handwriting, 
exists in the Henry E. Huntington Collec- 
tion, but this is not final proof that he was 
the only translator. In a letter from Bryant 
to Charles Folsom written before the trans- 
lation appeared on December 8, 1826, 
quoted by Professor Williams Cop. cit., 1, 
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146), Bryant admits that: “The translation 
from Heredia is not wholly made by myself 
and therefore I have not felt justified in 
putting my signature to it,” but he does not 
declare the name of his collaborator. The 
probability seems to be that T. T. Paine, 
either wrote the first draft or part of it, and 
that Bryant rendered it in final form. In 
any case, this most famous poem about Ni- 
agara Falls, notwithstanding the fact that 
it was written by a foreigner in a foreign 
language, soon was incorporated into our 
own literature and for many years Bryant's 
translation was reprinted in The National 
Reader, edited by John Pierpont. 

From 1825 to the end of his life, Bryant 
never lost interest in Spanish American 
literature, and both The United States 
Review and Literary Gazette and the Eve- 
ning Post frequently published translations 
of Spanish American poems or critical com- 
mentaries of authors and books. Quite often 
these critical notes were written by Bryant 
himself. These two journals and the North 
American Review were principally responsi- 
ble for the meager knowledge that existed 
in this country of the Southern literatures. 
In his advanced years, Bryant translated 
into English some nine Fables by the Mexi- 
can poet José Rosas Moreno. Among Span- 
ish American writers and poets, either 
exiled in New York or serving their re- 
spective government as diplomats in Wash- 
ington, he made friends and won admirers 
like the great Colombian poet Rafael Pom- 
bo and the Mexican minister Matias Ro- 
mero. Pombo was one of the poets who 
translated some of his compositions into 
Spanish and some of Pombo’s original 
poems were published in English transla- 
tion in the Evening Post. When in 1849 
Bryant made his first trip to Cuba, he was 
already familiar to the cultural elite of the 
island. During this trip to Cuba, he visited 
several provincial cities like Giiines and 
Matanzas, sugar and coffee plantations, and 
was received by the Governor of the island. 
Upon returning to New York, he published 
a diary entitled Cuba and the Cubans 


which he had written while he was there. 
This early narrative dealing with Cuba, 
which was instrumental in acquainting 
American readers with our neighbors, con- 
tains some very interesting observations on 
Cuban customs, ways of life, psychological 
traits, slavery, climate and nature. As early 
as 1830, he had published a lengthy narra- 
tive, rather romantic in theme and treat- 
ment, under the title A Story of the Island 
of Cuba. Thenceforth, he wrote frequently 
in the Evening Post on different Spanish 
American topics. Several times during the 
French invasion of Mexico and the subse- 
quent Maximilian empire, he took sides in 
defense of Mexico. When Maximilian was 
finally defeated and executed in 1867, he 
proclaimed vigorously the righteousness of 
the punishment and gave his unqualified 
support to President Judrez. 

In 1872, on his way to Mexico, he visit- 
ed Cuba for the second time. He found the 
island engaged in a long and bloody strug- 
gle for independence and cut short his stay 
there. The situation in Mexico was very 
different—despite the fact that at the mo- 
ment General Porfirio Diaz was leading a 
rebellion against the government of Presi- 
dent Benito Juarez. After many years of 
civil strife between the liberal and pro 
gressive elements and the Catholic reac- 
tionary party; after the bloody wars against 
the French invaders and the Maximilian 
empire, the country longed for peace, re- 
construction and prosperity. Mexico en- 
joyed at that moment a remarkable cultural 
renascence. The reception accorded Bryant 
by the Mexican intelligentsia and by Presi- 
dent Judrez himself was the most cordial 
and enthusiastic ever conferred upon a 
foreigner in the history of that republic. 
He was acclaimed a friend of Mexico, a 
title he fully deserved. He had been a vali- 
ant defender of that unfortunate country 
for many years. He was one of the few 
great figures in the United States who 
dared say that he could take no pride in 
our Mexican war of 1846-47. Finally he 
was elected honorary member of the most 
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eminent institution of culture in Mexico 
at the time, the Sociedad de Geografia y 
Estadistica. In the second volume of his 
richly documented Life of Bryant, Parke 
Godwin has given us a succinct account of 
the poet's activities during his sojourn in 
Mexico City. I may be excused if I trans- 
cribe here two paragraphs quoted by God- 
win from The Two Republics, an English 
journal published in Mexico at the time. 
This account was published on March 15, 
1872, the day after Bryant left Mexico City. 
It epitomizes perfectly the high esteem 
shown to the visitor by the cultural circles 
as well as by the government of Mexico. 


We believe that no foreigner . . . ever was the 
subject, in this capital, of a warmer, a more sin- 
cere, and elegant reception than Mr. Bryant has 
been during his brief sojourn. He came with no 
official rank or titles, with none of the prestige of 
a great politician, able to affect the ‘balance of 
power on this continent. To no extrinsic in- 
fluences can be attributed the honors and hos- 
vitality which were so lavishly conferred upon 
ven They were the spontaneous outpourings of a 
grateful people, who never forget an act of kind- 
ness and justice, and who had not forgotten that, 
when Mexico was friendless, Mr. Bryant became 
her friend. They were the responsive echoes of 
the gifted and talented of the land, who appreci- 
ated his lofty genius; they were the tokens of the 
admiration of high talents and noble inspirations, 
entertained by our society. 

Mr. Bryant was received by President Juarez 
most graciously and in the spirit of warmest 
friendship. The several ministers visited him and 
showed him the kindest attentions. He received 
tributes from various literary and scientific associ- 
ations, and distinguished members of the literati; 
he was breakfasted, dined, and obsequied daily by 
the most eminent members of society, leaving him 
hardly sufficient time to visit the numerous nota- 
ble and historical objects with which this capital 
abounds. Mr. Bryant enjoyed excellent health 
during these rounds of courtesies, and left the 
ancient capital of the Aztecs in a state of rapture 
with the people, its historic objects, and lovely 
climate. 


By 1875, William Cullen Bryant was 
well known among the intellectual elite of 
Spanish America. He was admired as a 
poet and writer, and highly respected for 
his sterling character. No other figure of 
his stature in this country had shown so 
much interest in the culture of our neigh- 
bors during those turbulent fifty years. His 
impact upon our own culture and political 
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life was probably greater than that of any 
other intellectual. None was so deeply 
mourned and honored as was Bryant when 
he died. 

Geography and history predestined Cuba 
—or rather the Cubans—to be the most im- 
portant link between the Anglo-Saxon and 
the Hispanic cultures of the Western Hem- 
isphere for well over one hundred years. 
Cuba remained under Spanish domination 
to the very end of the 19th century, but the 
struggle for her independence began as 
early as 1823, when the first conspiracy to 
liberate the island took place. Thenceforth, 
the efforts to achieve independence were 
constant, either in the form of underground 
complots or in open rebellion and warfare. 
The Spanish authorities were despotic and, 
not without reason, very distrustful of the 
loyalty of the Cuban intellectuals. As a 
consequence, rare was the Cuban writer 
during the last three quarters of the century 
who did not find himself in exile or in jail, 
or even executed like Placido and Zenea. 
The majority of them established them- 
selves in New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more or Florida. Practically all of them 
learned the English language and engaged 
in cultural endeavors. In a lecture delivered 
exactly twenty years ago in Royce Hall on 
“Intellectual Relations between the United 
States and Spanish America,” I pointed out 
the prominent role of the Cubans as in- 
terpreters and propagators of the two cul- 
tures. 

As a sequel to that first conspiracy in 
1823, the three most outstanding men of 
letters of the island had to flee from their 
country, and found refuge in the United 
States. One of them was an Argentinian by 
birth, but he had taken up residence in 
Cuba and had identified himself with the 
longing for independence and freedom of 
the native. Furthermore he was implicated 
in the plot. His name is José Antonio 
Miralla. Miralla was a most remarkable 
man. By training he was a physician, by 
profession, a successful businessman, and 
by aptitude and vocation, a traveller, a 
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linguist, and a poet of note. While residing 
in Philadelphia he published there in 1826 
his admirable translation in Spanish of 
Thomas Gray’s “Elegy in a Country Church 
yard,” which Henry Longfellow proclaimed 
the most perfect rendition of that famous 
poem in any language. The other two were 
native Cubans: Father Félix Varela, the 
most distinguished professor of philosophy 
in the island at the time, and José Maria 
Heredia, its most gifted poet. It is to the 
latter that I am going to devote the rest of 
my remarks tonight. 

As already indicated, there existed curi- 
ous similarities between Bryant and Here- 
dia. Both were extremely precocious. Each 
was the first important poet produced in his 
respective country; each was the discoverer 
and singer of nature and landscape, one in 
American letters and the other in Spanish 
American literature. Bryant introduced Ro- 
manticism here and Heredia in the South- 
ern countries. Both were contemplative by 
nature, but would turn fighters in defense 
of their ideals. Both were inspired by iden- 
tical democratic aspirations and fought for 
the dignity and liberty of the individual. 
Both were humanists, familiar with the 
classics of Greece and Rome. Heredia did 
not know Greek, but he could read and 
translate Latin easily when he was eight 
years old. Finally, I suspect that each suf- 
fered the influence of the other. This is a 
most intriguing problem in comparative 
literature which so far no one has elucidat- 
ed or even explored. I think I was the first 
one to call attention to this poetic rela- 
tionship. I pointed it out in 1953 when I 
wrote my book on the romantic elements 
in Heredia. Professor Stanley T. Williams, 
in the book already mentioned, published 
in 1955, admits Bryant’s debt to Heredia, 
but does not elaborate on the assertion. In 
my opinion Heredia was the first one to 
experience this literary ascendancy, but re- 
paid his poetic debt when Bryant became 
acquainted with his art after 1825. 

Heredia arrived in Boston on December 
4, 1823. At the time, Bryant was still living 
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in Great Barrington, Massachusetts. Here- 
dia was twenty years old and besides Latin, 
he could read French, Italian, and was al- 
ready familiar with the English language 
through the able tutoring of his friend, 
José Antonio Miralla. Bryant, nine years 
his senior, was already acclaimed the most 
prominent poet of America and his poems 
had appeared in all the important maga- 
zines, including the North American Re- 
view and the United States Literary Ga- 
zette. At least two collections of his com- 
positions had been published in book form, 
one in 1809, and the second, enlarged edi- 
tion in 1821. In 1825 Bryant moved to New 
York, where Heredia had resided since the 
22nd of December, 1823. The years 1824, 
1825, and 1826 were the most prolific ones 
in Bryant's long career as a poet. Heredia 
could not help coming across his poems, 
and being a most congenial bard himself, 
and a man of intense cultural appetite, he 
must have read the compositions of the 
Yankee lyricist with great delight. Given 
his formative age and the more matured 
genius of Bryant, the influence of the latter 
on the Cuban was almost unavoidable. 
Heredia remained in New York until 
August 22, 1825, when he left for Mexico 
City at the express invitation of the first 
President of that newly established repub- 
lic, General Guadalupe Victoria. While re- 
siding in New York, Heredia visited Phila- 
delphia, Niagara Falls and other places. He 
earned his living by teaching Spanish—and 
perhaps French and Latin—to American 
students in a private academy of foreign 
languages. It is interesting to mention here 
that Heredia is the first Spanish American 
teacher of Spanish whose name has reached 
us. As already indicated, in June, 1825, he 
published in New York the first edition of 
his poems and dedicated it to the American 
students of Spanish. He wrote a double 
introduction—one in English and the other 
in Spanish—for this edition, and even em- 
ployed a peculiar system of accents or 
punctuation to indicate to the American 
reader the correct pronunciation of the 
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language. After his departure from New 
York, Heredia maintained his interest in 
American literature. In the magazine 
Miscelanea which he published in Toluca, 
Mexico, in 1832, he commented on Ameri- 
can men of letters like James Fenimore 
Cooper and Washington Irving, but 
strangely enough, not even in his private 
correspondence did he mention Bryant, 
who must have been much more familiar 
to him than any other American writer. 
This is another mystery no one has attempt- 
ed to explain. The same is true of Bryant. 
He commented on different occasions upon 
Spanish and Spanish American poets, but 
aside from an original footnote to his trans- 
lation of “The Hurricane” and the passing 
reference contained in his letter to Charles 
Folsom, already quoted, he never printed a 
word about Heredia whose poctry he knew 
better than that of any other Spanish 
American contemporary. For over a cen- 
tury, scholars and critics of both poets have 
assumed that they had met in New York. 
It was not until the year 1957 that this 
legend was dissipated in an article entitled 
“The Alleged Acquaintance of William 
Cullen Bryant and José Maria Heredia,” 
by José de Onis, which contains a hereto- 
fore unpublished letter written in 1849 by 
Bryant to the Cuban teacher and scholar, 
Eusebio Guiteras. Mr. Guiteras seems to 
have inquired of Bryant whether he had 
ever met Heredia personally or knew of any 
living person in New York who did while 
the author of “Ode to Niagara” was living 
in that city. Bryant's letter was discovered 
by Mr. de Onis in the still unpublished 
archive of Guiteras in the city of Matanzas, 
Cuba. Here is this curious document which 
dispels the century-old legend: 

New York, March 10, 1849 
Sir: 

I should have answered your inquiry had it 
not been that I thought I might meet among my 
acquaintances some person who knew Heredia, 
when he resided here, and to whom I might re- 
fer you. This however had not been my good 
fortune, and I must, therefore, apologize for the 


length of time I have allowed to elapse before 
replying to your letter. I came to New York in 
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1825 soon after the publication of Heredia’s 
volume, but I never had any personal acquaint- 
ance with him and regret that I can give you no 
more information concerning his sojourn in this 
country. 


I am Sir, Respectfully your obt. Servt. 
(signed) Wm. C. Bryant! 
E. Guiteras Esq. 

In this article, and even more emphatical- 
ly in another more recently published on 
the same subject, Mr. de Onis?, guided per- 
haps by Stanley T. Williams, accepts as a 
fact the influence of Heredia on Bryant, 
but denies that of the Yankee on the Cu- 
ban. Like Professor Williams, Mr. de Onis 
does not attempt to prove either of the two 
points. He merely states what he considers 
a self-evident truth. Actually, this possible 
and reciprocal influence is much more 
subtle and less obvious than either Mr. 
de Onis or Professor Williams seems to 
realize. Neither of the two can be taken for 
granted. Both require elucidation and cor- 
roboration. To consider axiomatic the in- 
fluence of Heredia on Bryant—or for that 
matter the absence of Bryant's poetic 
ascendancy on Heredia—is to come to a 
final judgment without the necessary com- 
parative and substantiating analysis of the 
two poets, which so far no one has under- 
taken. There exists undeniably circum- 
stantial evidence which seems to suggest 
the presence of such mutual influence, but 
to what extent are these similarities in taste, 
tone, mood, predilection for certain themes, 
metaphors, ideals and ideas borrowed from 
each other? Under close and penetrating 
study they might turn out to be simple co- 
incidences in temperament, literary taste 
and education, independent but common 
inclinations or predispositions to be in- 
spired by analogous motifs. It is also ad- 
missible that both responded to common 
influences since they belonged to the same 
period until the death of Heredia, and 
both read the same classics and contempo- 
raries. In any historical period there exists 
a certain mood, a certain poetic air, a cer- 
tain taste and poetic ideal or conception 
that permeate the literary atmosphere and 
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leave their imprint on the production of 
all the poets of the time. “No one escapes 
completely from his epoch,” said a great 
writer. Quite often critics attribute to the 
individual influence of a certain poet what 
in reality is a mark of the times in which 
they live. As for Heredia and Bryant, more 
light must be thrown on this fascinating 
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problem before these a priori judgments 
can be accepted as conclusive. 


NOTES 


1 Hispanic Review, xxv (July, 1957), 219-220. 
= “William Cullen’ Bryant y Jose Maria Heredia, 
vieja y nueva polémica,” Cuadernos Americanos, 
( Marzo-Abril, 1958), 154-161. 
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APPEARANCE AND REALITY IN “DEL REY ABAJO, NINGUNO” 


M. Wuirsy 
University of Southern California 


In descriptions of Del rey abajo, nin- 
guno, the well-liked play attributed to 
Francisco de Rojas Zorrilla,t Garcia’s honor 
conflict has customarily been considered its 
characterizing theme. Hurtado and Gon- 
zAlez Palencia, in their Historia de la litera- 
tura espaiiola,® say, “Esta obra muestra en 
pugna el sentimiento del honor y el respeto 
al Rey” (p. 687). Ruiz Morcuende, in the 
prologue to his edition of the play,® says 
that it is, “ante todo, un drama que refleja 
el concepto que del honor tenian los es- 
panoles del siglo XVII” Cp. 12). Carlos 
Ortigoza Vieyra, in a recent article,* stresses 
the honor conflict, although he does not 
state that this is the play’s basic theme. 

No one would deny that the play’s dra- 
matic appeal reaches its greatest intensity 
in the scenes in which Garcia is buffeted 
by his sense of outraged honor, his love for 
his wife, and his loyalty to the King. Nev- 
ertheless, I should like to suggest that there 
are other themes in this play which beg 
some treatment. Of these other themes, one 
may be described as the confusion between 
appearances and reality. Indeed, Garcia's 
honor crisis and the ensuing action are de- 
pendent upon this confusion, coupled with 
an act of villainy. I should like to propose 
this tentatively, then, as the underlying 
theme. The purpose of this essay is to dis- 
cuss the manner in which the dramatist 
has presented this theme of appearances 
versus reality, availing himself of two other, 
subordinate, themes: 1) that of country 
life in contrast to court life and 2) Garcia's 
character versus Mendo’s. But before pro- 
ceeding further, it would be well to present 
a short summary of the action. 

In the play’s opening scene, we witness 
Mendo’s demand that King Alfonso XI 
concede him the right to wear the “banda 


roja,”> to which he claims he is entitled by 
reason of noble lineage and service. The 
Count of Orgaz, who by royal command 
has investigated Mendo’s ancestry, reports 
favorably to the courtier’s pretensions. As 
Mendo reads to the King the letter concern- 
ing the aid offered for an expedition against 
Algeciras, Alfonso marvels at the size of 
the contribution made by a certain peasant, 
called Garcia del Castafar, and at his great 
loyalty. The Count of Orgaz describes 
Garcia and his circumstances, not reveal- 
ing, however, that the peasant and _ his 
wife, Blanca, are persons of noble blood 
who, because their parents, Count Garci 
Bermudo and Don Sancho de la Cerda, 
were accused of conspiring some twenty 
years ago against the young King, have 
lived unknown to Alfonso since their child- 
hood. The King decides to go incognito, in 
the company of Mendo, to see this excep- 
tional man. After the Count has left to 
prepare for the King’s departure, the mon- 
arch bestows on Mendo the “banda roja.” 

At his home in the Castafiar, Garcia re- 
ceives a note from his friend and protector, 
the Count of Orgaz, informing him of the 
King’s intention of visiting him and warn- 
ing him that the King will be the one wear- 
ing the “banda roja.” The royal party ar- 
rives, the King without the “banda roja” 
and Mendo with one. Alfonso satisfies 
himself, in talking with Garcia, that the 
latter is completely loyal and utterly lack- 
ing in vain ambition. Mendo, meanwhile, 
attracted by Blanca’s great beauty, pays 
court to her, but without success. 

Orgaz obtains the Queen’s promise to 
seek the King’s pardon for Garcia and 
Blanca. Mendo, through bribing Bras (a 
servant of Garcia), learns that Blanca’s 
husband leaves her to go boar-hunting 
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“aquestas noches.” That very evening he 
sets out for the Castafar equipped with a 
ladder to facilitate access to her bedroom 
window. Lost in the woods near the Casta- 
fiar, he sets up a shout, and Garcia, whose 
voice the courtier does not recognize, gives 
him directions to the road. Since Mendo, 
with his shouting and crashing about, has 
frightened off the game, Garcia gives up in 
disgust and heads for home, arriving there 
before Mendo. Blanca has left her hus- 
band alone in their bedroom while she 
goes to bring him fresh clothing, and he 
is musing on his happy state when sud- 
denly Mendo appears in the window. Still 
mistaking him for Alfonso, Garcia rightly 
guesses his purpose and is overwhelmed at 
seeing his monarch attempt such an un- 
worthy action. He promises, however, to 
say nothing about it to the Count of Orgaz 
and warns the intruder to leave by the way 
he has come. Alone once more, he rages 
against his bitter fortune. The only solu- 
tion is to kill Blanca and then himself. 
This he attempts to do, but fails, falling to 
the floor in a swoon as he is about to strike 
the dagger into his wife’s heart. 

The Count of Orgaz, after hearing the 
fleeing Blanca’s story, sends her to Toledo 
in the company of Tello, a servant. Garcia 
arrives on the scene and Orgaz calms him 
somewhat, but since Garcia cannot tell the 
Count the whole story, his friend cannot 
help him. They set out for Toledo, where 
Garcia secretly plans to kill Blanca. In the 
palace, after a conversation with the 
Queen, Blanca is left alone, and Mendo 
enters and renews his attempts to court 
her. Garcia overhears enough of this con- 
. versation to convince him of his wife’s 
fidelity. He intervenes, but Mendo (whom 
Garcia still believes to be the King) refuses 
to let them leave the palace. Finally Mendo 
leaves them for a moment and reappears 
with Alfonso, the Queen, and Orgaz. On 
discovering that Mendo is not the King, 
Garcia kills him. When he explains who 
he is and why he has killed the courtier, 
Alfonso pardons both him and Blanca. 
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I have said that the underlying theme of 
this work is found in the interplay of ap- 
pearances and reality. In the first place, 
there is the confusion of identities, typical 
of many Spanish Baroque plays. More im- 
portant than this is the confusion regarding 
the worth of persons: Mendo, who appears 
qualified to wear the “banda roja,” an in- 
signia of honor, proves to be unworthy of 
it; Garcia, who in Alfonso’s and Mendo’s 
eyes appears to be a peasant, proves to be 
noble in action and in origin; and the 
King, of whom Garcia has every right to 
expect noble actions, appears to the latter 
to be villainous. 

Upon closer examination, the play re- 
veals an even greater preoccupation with 
this problem. There are several allusions to 
it. One requires no comment, since it is 
merely Garcia’s hyperbolic account of how 
he fell in love with Blanca: 

vila, y dejéme un dia, 

como suele quedar en el verano, 

del rayo a la violencia, 

ceniza el cuerpo, sana la apariencia. 
CI. 241-244. Italics mine. 

There is hardly need to mention the 
false appearance of Garcia's and Blanca’s 
social status, for this gives rise to all that 
comes about in the play. But Garcia too 
contributes (though only by reason of a 
prudent fear of the King’s wrath) to the 
disparity between what things are and what 
they seem. He lives, as he says, in the 
country, “donde encubro mi nobleza” (I. 
230), content with his beloved wife, “cu- 
briendo su pellico / nobleza, aunque igno- 
rada, generosa” (I. 235-236. Italics mine). 

There is much play on the difference be- 
tween what a person is by birth and what 
he is intrinsically. Garcia says of Blanca, 
“aunque su ser ignoro, / sé su virtud y su 
belleza adoro” (I. 237-238), and his state is 
a happy one, “aunque no sé quién es [Blan- 
ca] y ella lo ignora” CI. 251-252). After he 
has mistakenly identified Mendo as the 
King, he says to Alfonso himself, “Vuestra 
persona, / aunque vuestro nombre igno- 
ro, / me aficiona” (I. 418-420). 
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Alfonso is the one whose role it is to dis- 
cover the true worth of persons so that he 
may reward them, and he is conscious of 
this responsibility. He is anxious to know 
the truth: Asking the Count of Orgaz how 
his inquiry into Mendo’s ancestry has 
turned out, he says, “:Cémo ha salido? / 
La verdad, ¢qué resulté?” (I. 41-42). The 
Count answers, “Que es tan bueno como 
yo” (I. 43), and so, according to all out- 
ward indications, Mendo is entitled to 
wear the “banda roja.” He has, as he states, 
served the King “diez afios . . . / en Pala- 
cio y otros diez /en la guerra, . @ 
7-9).? The purity of his ancestry is un- 
questionable after Orgaz’s investigation. 
Still, the King does not express any con- 
tentment at the outcome of the Count’s 
inquiry. Does he suspect that, in spite of 
Mendo’s having outwardly fulfilled the re- 
quirements for becoming a “caballero de la 
Banda,” he is not really worthy of being 
one? 

The gravity of Alfonso’s desire to reward 
the worthy, and only the worthy, becomes 
evident in these words which he addresses 
to Mendo as he places on him the “banda 
roja”: 

De vuestra nobleza estoy 
satisfecho, y pondré hoy 
en vuestro pecho esta banda; 
que si la doy por honor 
a un hombre indigno, don Mendo, 
sera en su pecho remiendo 
en tela de otro color; 
y al noble seré importuno 
si a su desigual permito, 


porque, si a todos admito 
no la estimara ninguno. CL. 210-220) 


The rhyming of “remiendo” with “Mendo” 
seems somehow significant. 

Be that as it may, Alfonso’s dry acknowl- 
edgment of Mendo’s nobility contrasts with 


his enthusiasm for Garcia. “jGrande lealtad 
y riqueza!” he exclaims, upon hearing what 
Garcia has offered for his expedition to Al- 
geciras. (Mendo’s greater interest in ap 
pearances is exemplified by his comment, 
which immediately follows the one made 
by the King: the courtier says, “Castaiiar, 
humilde nombre.”) Naturally, the best in- 
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dication of the monarch’s enthusiasm for 
this unknown peasant is his desire to visit 
him and “dél experiencia . . . hacer” CI. 
183). He is going, he tells the Queen, “A 
buscar / un tesoro sepultado / que el Conde 
ha manifestado” (I. 197-199). (The “teso- 
ro sepultado” is, of course, equivalent to 
“hidden worth.” 

The Count of Orgaz is the possessor of 
objective truth and the person who is able 
to aid the other personages in learning cer- 
tain facts. Being acquainted with the court 
and the monarchs as well as with Blanca 
and Garcia, his réle of mediator fits him 
well. It is, of course, through his offices that 
a reconciliation is brought about at length 
between the King and the children of 
Count Garci Bermudo and Don Sancho de 
la Cerda. Orgaz is the person who informs 
the King of Mendo’s nobility of blood and 
of Garcia’s and Blanca’s nobility of charac- 
ter. While his description of his protegés, 
Garcia and Blanca, is (to say the least) 
much more extensive and heartfelt than 
his report concerning Mendo, it could 
hardly be argued that this indicates that he 
ranks the former higher in worth than 
Mendo. His “es tan bueno como yo” is 
equivalent, in an “objective” sense, to the 
many fervid phrases he devotes to praise of 
Garcia. Aside from the personal interest 
which he could be expected to have in 
Garcia (and Blanca), his eloquent descrip- 
tion of Garcia is understandable on grounds 
which constitute what I have called the 
play’s underlying theme: While Garcia is 
of noble descent, his exalted birth cannot 
be adduced yet as a mark in his favor. 
Hence, his worth must depend on what he 
himself is. This fact, of course, explains 
why Mendo and he (through the Count) 
are made to compete for the King’s favor in 
the early part of the play. The dramatist 
has pinpointed this competition (which 
again, be it recalled, is a competition be- 
tween appearance and reality for recogni- 
tion) by making Alfonso an active seeker 
for those who genuinely deserve his favor. 
The King’s words echo in part those ut- 
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tered by Mendo. The latter has asked for 
“una merced” (that he be made “caballero 
de la Banda”) and adds, “merezco vuestro 
favor.” The King, treating the matter of his 
forthcoming expedition against the Moors, 
orders Mendo (an ironical touch) to read 
the letter giving account of contributions 
to this undertaking: “Quiero ver,” he says 
to Orgaz, “a quién deba hacer merced / por 
sus servicios” (I. 49-51). 

Orgaz, as I have said, is in a sense a 
possessor of veritable information, apart 
from his kind and wise nature. But since 
no man is omniscient, even the Count can 
err. He informs Garcia that he may identify 
the King, among those who are to visit the 
Castafar, by the “banda roja” which he 
will be wearing. But, as we know, after the 
Count quit the royal presence to make 
ready the trip to the Castanar, Alfonso 
placed the insignia on Mendo, or at least 
promised that he would do so that day. 
Then, sometime before reaching the Casta- 
nar, Alfonso removed his own insignia. 
Hence, Garcia is deceived into believing 
that Mendo is the King. 

Later, while Alfonso and Mendo are 
guests of Garcia and Blanca, the King, to 
further his purpose of remaining unknown 
to the peasant, removes his hat and orders 
Mendo to cover. Alfonso’s act of making 
Mendo a knight of the “Banda” was evi- 
dence of his conviction that Mendo was 
worthy of becoming one. On the other 
hand, his telling the courtier to cover when 
he, the King, is uncovered is clearly for 
the purpose of concealing his identity from 
Garcia. So the confusion, and with it the 
crisis in Garcia’s situation, comes about 
firstly through Alfonso’s being deceived as 
to Mendo’s worth and secondly through 
the monarch’s own tampering with the cor- 
respondence of appearance to reality, in- 
nocent though his intentions in fact are. 

Alfonso is the model of the upright King, 
whose intention it is to reward good and 
who, at the end of the play, does just that. 
But before the King can see “a quién deba 
hacer merced / por sus servicios,” Garcia 
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must prove himself noble, and Mendo must 
give evidence of villainy. 

_ The theme of country life versus court 
life and that of contrast between Mendo’s 
and Garcia’s characters are closely knit one 
to the other and essential to the adequate 
development of the theme of appearances. 

The contrast between court life and 
country life is figurative of the difference 
between Mendo’s character and Garcia's. 
Just as the virtues of the rural existence are 
epitomized in Garcia, so the vices of the 
court are incarnated in Mendo. Each ex- 
presses his scorn of the other’s sphere 
when they meet in the woods—Garcia an- 
noyed that the courtier has frightened away 
the game with his shouting, and Mendo 
irritated by Garcia’s brusque manner. 
Mendo says, “jOye / lo que es un villano 
en el campo!” to which Garcia replies, “Lo 
que un senor en la Corte” CII. 1186-1187). 

Garcia has come to prefer country life 
not only for the reasons which he, as the 
son of Garci Bermudo, has for fearing the 
King. He associates with court life the 
ephemeral rewards of royal favoritism and 
with country life all that is simple, honest, 
and pure. Nevertheless, since he is really 
of noble origin and by birth fitted to serve 
the King, country life is no more than an 
image of his frank, open nature: In declar- 
ing to Alfonso who he really is, he says, “no 
sé mas de los montes / que el desengafio y 
el uso” (III. 2363-2364). And Orgaz has 
said of him, “en él las partes se incluyen, / 
que [en] Palacio constituyen / un caballero 
perfecto” CI. 178-180). 

While Garcia, in the Castafar, is the 
“hijo de sus obras,” Mendo is the picture 
of the ambitious courtier. He is more de- 
sirous of wearing the badge of honor than 
of being worthy of it. It might be said that 
to the degree that Garcia shuns the sun-like 
heat of the King’s presence, Mendo strives 
to climb ever closer. In the opening scene, 
his claim to the right to wear the “banda 
roja” contrasts with Garcia’s loyal and gen- 
erous offer of aid to Alfonso in the cam- 
paign against the Moors. While on the one 
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hand, Mendo appears entirely justified in 
claiming a right to wear the insignia, an 
unattractive feature of his character is per- 
ceptible here in that he insists so in his 
claim. This insistence develops into im- 
pertinence in his later conversation with 
Alfonso in the Castafar. When the King, 
for fear of being recognized by Garcia, tells 
Mendo to cover, the courtier takes advan- 
tage of the situation to ask for the rank of 
grandee. This conversation follows immedi- 
ately—again by way of contrast—upon a 
dialogue between the disguised King and 
Garcia, in which the latter rejected the 
honors which Alfonso offered him. 
Mendo’s ambitious nature is suggested 

in these words which he addresses to Al- 
fonso in the conversation just mentioned: 

Mucho, Alfonso, re 

vuestros rayos, satisfec 

que sois por fe venera 4 

tanto, que os habéis an 

para encubriros y 

aliento nuevo a mis C1. 641-647) 
The last two lines suggest that the courtier’s 
ambition derives encouragement from the 
fact that Alfonso has removed his own out- 
ward signs of royalty while allowing Men- 
do to wear his badge of nobility. The cour- 
tier is surely not stupid, and he must see 
that Alfonso has done this in order to make 
his disguise more effective. Indeed, the 
King so informs Mendo immediately there- 
after, as he tells him to cover. Mendo per- 
sists, however, in considering this an honor 
which the King is doing him: “Rico hom- 
bre soy, y de hoy mas. / Grande es bien 
que por vos quede” (I. 650-651). He acts 
here in accordance with a trait which was 
hinted at earlier in the play: He is more 
anxious to gain the outward signs of royal 
favor than the royal good will. In this he 
deceives others, but more importantly he 
deceives himself. His susceptibility to the 
appearance of things, and his total inabili- 
ty to esteem real worth, is indicated by his 
implication that Alfonso has been impru- 
dent in “withdrawing his rays” and that he 
really should not expect that he will be 
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venerated on faith alone (I. 641-647, cited 
above). 

Mendo’s attempt to visit Blanca during 
Garcia’s absence is in a sense analogous to 
his ambitious ascent in the court. The lad- 
der which he takes along on that foray is a 
rather unpoetic element, but it is symbolic 
of his climbing tendencies. “Blanca,” he 
says to himself as he sets out for the Casta- 
far, “esta noche he de entrar /a_ verte, 

. /que, para llegar al sol, / las nubes 
se han de escalar” (II. 1025-1028). It is 
significant—pursuing this analogy further 
—that as he stands on the top rung of the 
ladder (the symbolic, if not the literal, top 
rung), surprised in the act of entering 
Blanca’s bedroom, he casts a shadow not 
only on Blanca’s honor but on Alfonso’s as 
well. To protect himself from the ven- 
geance of the enraged Garcia, he avails 
himself of the sign of worth which he has 
just acquired: “La banda que cruza el 
pecho, /de quién soy, testigo sea” CII. 
1517-1518). By so doing, he brings about 
what Alfonso said would happen if the 
“banda” were conferred on an unworthy 
person: “sera en su pecho remiendo / en 
tela de otro color” (I. 215-216). And since 
the “banda” also identifies him to Garcia as 
the King, his offense stains Alfonso’s honor 
too. 

Mendo, then, is the most complicating 
element in the play. He is the true serpent 
in the garden of the Castafar. But the 
Castafiar’s Eve is incorruptible, and its 
Adam has only to kill the serpent—which 
he does in fact do—and order again 
emerges from chaos. When Garcia discovers 
that the person who has offended him is 
not the King, but Mendo, he kills the 
“villano” in noble dress, and then reveals 
to Alfonso that he, Garcia, is noble in spite 
of his “villano”’s garb. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the 
central theme of appearances and reality 
in Del rey abajo, ninguno finds expression 
principally in the question of distinguish- 
ing between seeming worth and intrinsic 
worth. Alfonso is the one who poses this 
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question and seeks to answer it. Mendo 
exemplifies the appearance of worth; Gar- 
cia is true worth. The theme of court 
versus country life serves to heighten the 
contrast between their characters and, by 
so doing, draws attention to their opposing 
natures as the principal vehicle of the 
central theme. 

The fact that the problem of discovering 
truth beneath the obscure surface of ap- 
pearances is universal and sempiternal in 
the history of man’s mortal existence might 
help explain the continuing popularity of 
Del rey abajo, ninguno. 


NOTES 


1 Raymond R. MacCurdy, in his article, “Fran- 
cisco de Rojas Zorrilla” (in the Bulletin o 3 
Comediantes, Vol. x, No. 1 [Spring, 1957], 
7-9), adduces formidable evidence to chal Aas 
the long- held belief that Rojas is the author of 
Del rey abajo, ninguno. The play occasionally 
ars either of two other titles: Garcia del Casta- 
far and El labrador mds honrado. 
2 Juan Hurtado y J. de la Serna, y Angel Gon- 
zalez Palencia, Historia de la literatura espajila, 


5a ed. (Madrid, 1943). 


19] 


3 Federico Ruiz Morcuende, ed., Francisco de 
19313. Teatro, Clasicos Castellanos (Madrid, 
931 

1“Del rey abajo, ninguno, de Rojas, estudiada a 
través de sus moviles,” in the Bulletin of the 
nn Vol. rx, No. 1 (Spring, 1957), pp. 
1-4 


5 The “banda roja” was the insignia of the “Or- 
den de Caballeria de la Banda”, which, accordi 
to F. Tarin y Juaneda (La ” Real Cartuja de 
Miraflores [Burgos]. Su historia y descripcién 
{Burgos, 1897], p. 319), was instituted early in 
the twelfth century by Alfonso XI. (See Ruiz 
Morcuende’s note on pages 29-30 of his edition 
cited in my note 3, above.) 

® Here, and throughout this essay, I cite from 
the edition of Ruiz Morcuende (above, note 3). 
The Roman numerals designate the act, Arabic 
numerals the lines. 


7 This, according to Fray Guevara, 
would be more to qual Mendo for 
admission to the Order. Guevara, w +. describes 
the Order in detail in one of his Epistolas oe 
miliares, says that no one could be admitted, * 

no fuese ea e algun caballero, o hijo de a ies 
notable hidal go, y que por lo menos hubiese en 
la corte diez afios residido, y al Rey en las guerras 
de moros servido” (“Epistola XXXVI” of h 
“Primera parte,” in Eugenio de Ochoa 
Epistolario espaol, 1, BAE [Madrid, p. 
131b. Italics mine). It is advisable, of course, to 
take with a grain of salt what Guevara says in 
these letters. 
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MORALITY IN THE PICARESQUE NOVEL 


RoLtanp Grass 
Northwestern State College of Louisiana 


Three views regarding morality in the 
picaresque novel are possible: (1) that the 
moral element is superficial, (2) that the 
moral element is basic, and (3) that the 
moral question is irrelevant. All three views 
have been expressed. Frank W. Chandler, 
whose study! at the end of the last century 
was for many years considered the standard 
criticism of the picaresque genre, expressed 
the view that in Spain the “romances of 
roguery were distinctively libros de entre- 
tenimiento.”* Chandler recognized the 
moral element in the picaresque novels* but 
felt that it was “nowhere digested and be- 
come a part of its very life and tissue.”* 

This point of view was apparently shared 
by William Atkinson in 1927,° but ten 
years later M. Herrero Garcia expounded 
the point of view that the picaresque novel 
is in effect a great sermon which teaches in 
two ways, by presenting moral doctrine and 
by giving examples of vice and sin.* Angel 
Valbuena Prat, writing in the introduction 
to La novela picaresca espanola, found He- 
rrero’s view to be “exagerado,”’ but he sup- 
ported the view of the intrinsic morality of 
the picaresque novel. 

Valbuena Prat considers the various 
picaresque novels separately and finds three 
degrees of moralization represented in the 
various works: “Un grado lo representa el 
primitivo y perfecto ‘Lazarillo’. Es una 
picaresca sin sermones morales, aunque en 
algtin momento no falte la lamentacién del 
personaje, una minima leccién de desenga- 
fio o desilusién.”* As representative of this 
first degree, Valbuena Prat also includes 
Quevedo's Buscén. “El segundo grado lo 
significa la perfecta fusién de ética y pica- 
resca. Fusién intima e integral, en el ‘Guz- 
man’; fusién superficial y en cierto modo 


anecdética, en el ‘Donaldo hablador.’* Un 


tercer lo representa la mera mezcla de lo 
moral y lo picaresco. En estos casos suele 
resultar forzada la unién de ambos érdenes 
diversos, sin justificacién suficiente por con- 
traste o ejemplo.”® As examples of this type 
Valbuena Prat gives La picara Justina and 
Marcos de Obregon. 


Valbuena Prat’s study is in itself a step 
in the development of a new approach to 
analyzing the picaresque novels in that it 
examines the various novels as separate 
works, with various characteristics, instead 
of (like Chandler) as a rather homogeneous 
genre. During the past decade more em- 
phasis has been placed on analyzing indi- 
vidual picaresque novels,’® and special in- 
terest has been shown in the psychology of 
the picaro himself, so that in 1950 T. E. 
May suggests that the morality of the 
picaro is actually irrelevant since he is 
merely a product of the imagination. With 
reference to Pablos in the Buscén he states 
“. . . that he is primarily the product, not 
of an abstract philosophical or moral judg- 
ment, but of the trick of an imperious 
imagination, which tackles all problems in 
its own way and upon its own plane.”" 


Each picaresque novel should clearly be 
studied and evaluated on its own terms, 
but it must also be considered in relation 
to the times in which it was written and 
with reference to the stated purpose of its 
author. I think that we might well agree 
with Parker that it “would be surprising if 
the picaresque novel were indeed an excep- 
tion to the preoccupation with the nature 
of morality and with its problems so domi- 
nant in the Spain of the Golden Age 

. "1? especially in view of the fact that 
the authors of most of the picaresque 
novels have explicitly stated their moral 
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purpose in the introductory material to 
their novels. 

Thus in the introductory section to the 
first part of Guzman de Alfarache we have: 
“Doy al mundo licién de desengafios,” (p. 
165)'* and again, “En él [libro] se ha de 
discernir /Que con un vivir tan vario / 
Ensena por su contrario / La forma de bien 
vivir” Cp. 165). In the introductory section 
of the second part of Guzman we have: 
“La vida de Guzman, mozo perdido, / por 
Mateo Aleman historiada, / es una voz del 
cielo al mundo dada / que dice: Huid de 
ser lo que éste ha sido” Cp. 317). Even the 
anonymous author of the generally objec- 
tive Lazarillo de Tormes cites Pliny to the 
effect that “no ay libro, por malo que sea, 
que no tenga alguna cosa buena” (p. 71)."* 
I think that Chandler’s explanation, with 
reference to several cases similar to these, 
that “the Spanish picaresque author was 
fearful of being identified with his anti- 
hero .. .”"° is hardly adequate. And I 
think that we shall find ample reason to 
doubt his opinion that the picaresque au- 
thor declares “a moral purpose scarcely 
shown in his work.”?® 

In this study I shall analyze three great 
picaresque novels of the Spanish Golden 
Age—Lazarillo de Tormes, Guzmdén de 
Alfarache, and La vida del Buscén—and | 
shall pay particular attention to the charac- 
ters of the several picaros. Hence, I shall 
have occasion to refer in particular to two 
relatively recent works analyzing the psy- 
chology of the picaro: A. A. Parker's previ- 
ously cited study of the Buscdén and Sher- 
man Eoff’s study of Guzmdén de Al- 
farache.*® 

In analyzing the psychology of the pi- 
caro in the Buscén, Parker found in the 
character of Pablos the deliberate striving 
of a sensitive boy to atone for his bad 
family background, his primary tragic 
weakness being overcompensation. He 
shows that this overcompensation leads 
Pablos to a world of fancy in which he 
seeks to conceal his real social inferiority. 

Considering overcompensation as the 
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motivation for Pablos’ picaresque life, Park- 
er very reasonably moves on to a moral 
basis in the Buscén. He states that “. . . 
when human motives are probed and laid 
bare with the insight of a Quevedo, the 
result has the utmost moral relevance. But 
there is more than moral relevance, there 
is also an implicit moral judgment.”** This 
moral judgment is detectible, he finds, in 
“the whole tone with which Pablos relates 
his fortunes.”'? As an example’ he cites 
Pablos’ answer to don Diego when he 
chooses what Parker considers “the path of 
moral disaster by rejecting his last practical 
chance to adapt himself to society: ‘Yo 
riyéndome, le dije: “Senor, ya yo soy otro, 
y otros mis pensamientos; mds alto pico y 
mas autoridad me importa tener, porque si 
hasta ahora tenia, como cada cual, mi 
piedra en el rollo, ahora tengo mi padre.” "7 
The moral lesson which Parker finds in 
Pablos’ obvious ambition and cynical, con- 
temptuous banter, in terms of his ultimate 
failure, is derived from recognition of the 
sin of pride. 

There is some justification for Pablos’ 
way of life, which he himself suggests 
when he says, “Mas se me ha de agradecer 
4 mi, que no he tenido de quien aprender 
virtud, que al que la hereda de sus agiielos” 
(p. 106).** Furthermore, there is ample 
evidence that Pablos is genuinely ashamed 
of his background and family relationships, 
as revealed in his mixed emotions when he 
receives news that both his father and 
mother are condemned to die (p. 91), and 
in his embarrassment before acquaintances 
when embraced by his uncle who has been 
whipping criminals through the streets (p. 
130), and in his feelings of shame on ob- 
serving the contemptible friends and associ- 
ates of his uncle’s (p. 133). 

It is true that Quevedo’s satirical tech- 
nique may give us reason to view these 
feelings with caution, but that Pablos is 
capable of tender feelings is seen clearly in 
his attitude on departing from Alcala de 
Henares. We have no reason to feel that 
any satire is involved when he says: “Llegé 
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el dia de apartarme de la mejor vida que 
hallo haber pasado. Dios sabe lo que senti 
al dejar tantos amigos y apasionados, que 
eran sin numero” (p. 93). And the tragedy 
and moral significance of Pablos’ life is 
summed up in the closing statement of the 
book, when Pablos is departing for Indias 
“... 4 ver si mudando mundo y tierra 
mejoraria mi suerte. Y fuéme peor, pues 
nunca mejora su estado quien muda sola- 
mente de lugar, y no de vida y costumbres” 
(p. 270). This is the only overt moraliza- 
tion in the book, but it takes on special 
significance by receiving the most emphatic 
position in the book. 

Sherman Eoff’s analysis of Guzman 
agrees substantially with Parker’s Analysis 
of the Buscén, notably in that both em- 
phasize the tragic efforts of the picaro to 
compensate for social inferiority.‘ Eoff 
describes an important aspect of Guzman’s 
psychology as “the ‘sour grapes’ attitude of 
one who is on the outside wanting to be on 
the inside.”*° He does not feel that Guz- 
man wants any change in the social order 


(which would have moral significance) but 
that he wishes merely to change his posi- 
tion within the order.?° With regard to the 
morality of Guzman himself, Eoff feels that 


he “. . . rationalizes his moral disorderli- 
ness in the name of necessity and current 
social practices, develops pride in his expert 
chicanery as compensation for his inferiori- 
ty, and reaches eventually a culminating 
point of greed, shamelessness, and_buf- 
foonery.”*! 

But the Guzman is a voluminous and 
exceedingly complex work, presenting, it 
would seem, certain inconsistencies and 
contradictory elements, and allowing, I am 
sure, a number of interpretations. We have 
on the one hand overt and obvious morali- 
zations, unquestionably intended to edify 
the curious reader.** But on the other hand 
we have the equally overt and obvious 
gusto and delight of the author in relating 
waggish and lurid tales, some of which, if 
followed to any moral conclusion, would 
more likely lead to a negative than a posi- 
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tive morality. The lusty anecdote of don 
Luis and the countess, wherein don Rod- 
rigo, thinking that he is taking the countess’ 
place in her husband’s bed, is actually in 
bed with the countess’ virgin sister (Pt. II, 
Bk. I, Ch. IV), can only be intended to 
amuse. And if any moral conclusions were 
to be drawn from Guzman’s attempt to play 
the gallant in Malagén and Toledo (Pt. I, 
Bk. II, Ch. VIID, I think that the average 
reader would be rather more pleased to 
see the girls reward Guzman for his compli- 
ments than forego their deceitful tricks 
altogether. 

Of course, the Guzman is a powerful 
satire on the Spanish society of the time in 
which it was written. But it is clearly more 
than that. It remains surprisingly fresh and 
significant in the middle of the twentieth 
century (three and a half centuries after 
its composition). It furthermore points up 
many of the good aspects of its age. It is 
usually overlooked, by critics making broad 
generalizations, that the society depicted in 
Guzman is not all bad. Valbuena Prat 
claims that the book is a work of “plena 
catolicidad . . . que manifiesta una clara 
simpatia por todo lo eclesiastico.”** And it 
is true that the men of the church in Guz- 
man are always respectable individuals. It 
is a Franciscan friar who early in the first 
part of the novel gives the starving Guz- 
man his bread “. . . aunque me quedara 
sin ello. . .” Cp. 225). And the cardinal 
who takes Guzman as a page is a very kind 
person with none of the vicious and 
avaricious qualities of the clergyman whom 
Lazarillo had to serve. 

Furthermore, even those elements of so- 
ciety that are satirized most cruelly are 
acknowledged to have their virtuous coun- 
terparts. Thus we have the kind arriero 
who pays for Guzman’s lodging when the 
boy has no money: “. . . que no son todos 
blasfemos y desalmados. . .” Cp. 226); and 
we have Guzman’s second father-in-law 
who “. . . aunque mesonero, era un buen 
hombre. Que no todos hacen sobajar las 
maletas ni alforjas de los huéspedes. Mu- 
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chos hay que no mandan a los mozos quitar 
a las bestias la cebada ni a los amos les 
moderan la comida . . .” (p. 473). Even 
virtuous women are acknowledged when 
Guzman is trying to win over a fair damsel 
for his master the French ambassador: “No 
es todo facil cuanto lo parece. Virtudes 
vencen sefiales y nada es parte para que la 
honrada mujer deje de serlo” (p. 341). 

Thus we have in Guzman de Alfarache 
a work of such complexity that it defies pat 
generalizations. Yet, I feel that we can find 
in the progression of events in the life of 
Guzman, in spite of many digressions and 
interpolated stories, a steady development 
and change in character, with the ultimate 
emergence of a fully rounded moral per- 
sonality. In this progression I feel that we 
can find justification for all of the points 
in the psychology of Guzmidn in Eoff’s 
analysis, but I feel that Guzmén continues 
to develop beyond the stage of “greed, 
shamelessness, and buffoonery.” It is his 
development beyond this point, I feel, that 
accounts for the true moral significance of 
the book. 

Of utmost importance in considering the 
moral significance of Guzmén de Alfarache 
is the fact that Guzman had a choice; he 
did not have to become a picaro. I feel that 
the moral basis of the Guzmdn was pretty 
well suggested by F. De Haan when he 
wrote concerning this novel that.“. . . its 
hero being no longer one who from sheer 
want is driven to petty theft, but on the 
contrary, though having had opportunities 
to attain comfort in honest ways, he had 
preferred to be a consummate rascal, end- 
ing his career in the galleys, and there 
filled with contrition, writing his life as a 
warning to others.”** 

This determination of Guzman’s to live 
a roving, carefree life is seen—even after he 
has left his mother—when he decides to 
give up an easy but honest job given him 
by a kind ventero: “Era camino pasajero: 
no quisiera ser allf hallado y en aquel oficio, 
por mil vidas que perdiera” (p. 227). 

This selection of la vida picaresca neces- 
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sarily involves a negation of shame; and it 
is here, it is true, that Guzman resorts to 
rationalization: “Maldita sea la vergiienza 
que me quedé ni ya tenia, porque me co- 
mencé a desenfadar y lo que tuve de ver- 
gonzoso lo hice desenvoltura: que nunca 
pudieron ser amigos la hambre y la ver- 
giienza” (pp. 227-228). 

Then, once Guzman makes his choice, 
he discovers that he is unable to change. 
This is partly because of a genuine appeal 
which la vida picaresca has—“No trocara 
esta vida de picaro por la mejor que tuvie- 
ron mis pasados” (p. 228)—but it is due 
largely to what may be called the “inertia 
of evil”; once Guzman has embarked on the 
course of evil, he cannot stop until he 
reaches the ultimate limits of degradation. 
He has ample opportunity to change his 
way of life en route, but he is unable to 
make the change. When he has an easy 
life with the cardinal, is well fed, well 
clothed, and gets all the sleep he wants, he 
steals just for the sake of stealing CPt. I, 
Bk. III, Ch. VID. When he is on the verge 
of becoming a priest, after seven years of 
hard study, he falls in love, gives up his 
studies, and marries for a second time (Pt. 
II, Bk. III, Ch. IV). 

In regard to the stealing in the first 
instance, Guzman rationalizes: “Mas la 
corcova que al Arbol pequefio hiciere, en 
cuanto fuere mayor, se le hard peor: las 
malas mafias que aprendi, me quedaron 
indelebles” Cp. 292). This general attitude 
is stated anew later, when Guzman in- 
structs his servant Sayavedra concerning 
the life of a beggar: “Después que una vez 
los hombres abren las bocas a pedir cerran- 
do los ojos a la vergiienza, y atan las manos 
para el trabajo entulleciendo los pies a la 
solicitud, no tiene su mal remedio” (p. 367). 

In spite of Guzman’s awareness of this 
“inertia of evil,” however, near the end of 
the second part of the novel he begins to 
regret the path that he has taken. We get 
a foreshadowing of this just before Guz- 
man begins his studies at Alcal4, when he 
says: “Aunque fuf mal, deseaba ser bueno, 
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el dia de apartarme de la mejor vida que 
hallo haber pasado. Dios sabe lo que senti 
al dejar tantos amigos y apasionados, que 
eran sin numero” (p. 93). And the tragedy 
and moral significance of Pablos’ life is 
summed up in the closing statement of the 
book, when Pablos is departing for Indias 

. 4 ver si mudando mundo y tierra 
mejoraria mi suerte. Y fuéme peor, pues 
nunca mejora su estado quien muda sola- 
mente de lugar, y no de vida y costumbres” 
(p. 270). This is the only overt moraliza- 
tion in the book, but it takes on special 
significance by receiving the most emphatic 
position in the book. 

Sherman Eoff’s analysis of Guzmdn 
agrees substantially with Parker's Analysis 
of the Buscén, notably in that both em- 
phasize the tragic efforts of the picaro to 
compensate for social inferiority.’® Eoff 
describes an important aspect of Guzman’s 
psychology as “the ‘sour grapes’ attitude of 
one who is on the outside wanting to be on 
the inside.”*® He does not feel that Guz- 
man wants any change in the social order 


(which would have moral significance) but 
that he wishes merely to change his posi- 
tion within the order.*° With regard to the 
morality of Guzman himself, Eoff feels that 


he “. . . rationalizes his moral disorderli- 
ness in the name of necessity and current 
social practices, develops pride in his expert 
chicanery as compensation for his inferiori- 
ty, and reaches eventually a culminating 
point of greed, shamelessness, and_buf- 
foonery.””? 

But the Guzman is a voluminous and 
exceedingly complex work, presenting, it 
would seem, certain inconsistencies and 
contradictory elements, and allowing, I am 
sure, a number of interpretations. We have 
on the one hand overt and obvious morali- 
zations, unquestionably intended to edify 
the curious reader.** But on the other hand 
we have the equally overt and obvious 
gusto and delight of the author in relating 
waggish and lurid tales, some of which, if 
followed to any moral conclusion, would 
more likely lead to a negative than a posi- 
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tive morality. The lusty anecdote of don 
Luis and the countess, wherein don Rod- 
rigo, thinking that he is taking the countess’ 
place in her husband's bed, is actually in 
bed with the countess’ virgin sister (Pt. II, 
Bk. I, Ch. IV), can only be intended to 
amuse. And if any moral conclusions were 
to be drawn from Guzman’s attempt to play 
the gallant in Malagén and Toledo CPt. I, 
Bk. II, Ch. VIID, I think that the average 
reader would be rather more pleased to 
see the girls reward Guzman for his compli- 
ments than forego their deceitful tricks 
altogether. 

Of course, the Guzman is a powerful 
satire on the Spanish society of the time in 
which it was written. But it is clearly more 
than that. It remains surprisingly fresh and 
significant in the middle of the twentieth 
century (three and a half centuries after 
its composition). It furthermore points up 
many of the good aspects of its age. It is 
usually overlooked, by critics making broad 
generalizations, that the society depicted in 
Guzman is not all bad. Valbuena Prat 
claims that the book is a work of “plena 
catolicidad . . . que manifiesta una clara 
simpatia por todo lo eclesiastico.”** And it 
is true that the men of the church in Guz- 
man are always respectable individuals. It 
is a Franciscan friar who early in the first 
part of the novel gives the starving Guz- 
min his bread “. . . aunque me quedara 
sin ello. . .” Cp. 225). And the cardinal 
who takes Guzman as a page is a very kind 
person with none of the vicious and 
avaricious qualities of the clergyman whom 
Lazarillo had to serve. 

Furthermore, even those elements of so- 
ciety that are satirized most cruelly are 
acknowledged to have their virtuous coun- 
terparts. Thus we have the kind arriero 
who pays for Guzman’s lodging when the 
boy has no money: “. . . que no son todos 
blasfemos y desalmados. . .” (p. 226); and 
we have Guzman’s second father-in-law 
who “. . . aunque mesonero, era un buen 
hombre. Que no todos hacen sobajar las 
maletas ni alforjas de los huéspedes. Mu- 
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chos hay que no mandan a los mozos quitar 
a las bestias la cebada ni a los amos les 
moderan la comida . . .” (p. 473). Even 
virtuous women are acknowledged when 
Guzman is trying to win over a fair damsel 
for his master the French ambassador: “No 
es todo facil cuanto lo parece. Virtudes 
vencen sefiales y nada es parte para que la 
honrada mujer deje de serlo” (p. 341). 

Thus we have in Guzman de Alfarache 
a work of such complexity that it defies pat 
generalizations. Yet, I feel that we can find 
in the progression of events in the life of 
Guzman, in spite of many digressions and 
interpolated stories, a steady development 
and change in character, with the ultimate 
emergence of a fully rounded moral per- 
sonality. In this progression I feel that we 
can find justification for all of the points 
in the psychology of Guzman in Eoff’s 
analysis, but I feel that Guzman continues 
to develop beyond the stage of “greed, 
shamelessness, and buffoonery.” It is his 
development beyond this point, I feel, that 
accounts for the true moral significance of 
the book. 

Of utmost importance in considering the 
moral significance of Guzmédn de Alfarache 
is the fact that Guzman had a choice; he 
did not have to become a picaro. I feel that 
the moral basis of the Guzmdn was pretty 
well suggested by F. De Haan when he 
wrote concerning this novel that “. . . its 
hero being no longer one who from sheer 
want is driven to petty theft, but on the 
contrary, though having had opportunities 
to attain comfort in honest ways, he had 
preferred to be a consummate rascal, end- 
ing his career in the galleys, and there 
filled with contrition, writing his life as a 
warning to others.”*4 

This determination of Guzmin’s to live 
a roving, carefree life is seen—even after he 
has left his mother—when he decides to 
give up an easy but honest job given him 
by a kind ventero: “Era camino pasajero: 
no quisiera ser all{ hallado y en aquel oficio, 
por mil vidas que perdiera” (p. 227). 

This selection of la vida picaresca neces- 
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sarily involves a negation of shame; and it 
is here, it is true, that Guzman resorts to 
rationalization: “Maldita sea la vergiienza 
que me quedé ni ya tenia, porque me co- 
mencé a desenfadar y lo que tuve de ver- 
gonzoso lo hice desenvoltura: que nunca 
pudieron ser amigos la hambre y la ver- 
giienza” (pp. 227-228). 

Then, once Guzman makes his choice, 
he discovers that he is unable to change. 
This is partly because of a genuine appeal 
which la vida picaresca has—“No trocara 
esta vida de picaro por la mejor que tuvie- 
ron mis pasados” (p. 228)—but it is due 
largely to what may be called the “inertia 
of evil”; once Guzman has embarked on the 
course of evil, he cannot stop until he 
reaches the ultimate limits of degradation. 
He has ample opportunity to change his 
way of life en route, but he is unable to 
make the change. When he has an easy 
life with the cardinal, is well fed, well 
clothed, and gets all the sleep he wants, he 
steals just for the sake of stealing (Pt. I, 
Bk. III, Ch. VID. When he is on the verge 
of becoming a priest, after seven years of 
hard study, he falls in love, gives up his 
studies, and marries for a second time (Pt. 
II, Bk. III, Ch. IV). 

In regard to the stealing in the first 
instance, Guzman rationalizes: “Mas la 
corcova que al Arbol pequefio hiciere, en 
cuanto fuere mayor, se le hard peor: las 
malas mafias que aprendi, me quedaron 
indelebles” (p. 292). This general attitude 
is stated anew later, when Guzman in- 
structs his servant Sayavedra concerning 
the life of a beggar: “Después que una vez 
los hombres abren las bocas a pedir cerran- 
do los ojos a la vergiienza, y atan las manos 
para el trabajo entulleciendo los pies a la 
solicitud, no tiene su mal remedio” (p. 367). 

In spite of Guzmin’s awareness of this 
“inertia of evil,” however, near the end of 
the second part of the novel he begins to 
regret the path that he has taken. We get 
a foreshadowing of this just before Guz- 
man begins his studies at Alcala, when he 
says: “Aunque fuf mal, deseaba ser bueno, 
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cuando no por gozar de aquel bien, a lo 
menos por no verme sujeto de alguin grave 
mal. Olvidé los vicios, acomodéme con 
cualquier trabajo, por todas vias intenté 
pasar adelante y sali desgraciado dellas. En 
sélo hacer mal y hurtar fui dichoso . . .” 
Cp. 459). And the reason for Guzman’s un- 
happy state, as he would have us believe, 
is bound up in the orthodox Roman Cath- 
olic doctrine of original sin (cf. p. 471). 

But the orthodox Roman Catholic an- 
swer to the doctrine of original sin is re- 
pentance, and that is precisely the final 
step in the development of Guzman’s moral 
character at the close of Part II. When he 
is a galley slave, at the lowest level of de- 
gradation, punished now for crimes he did 
not commit, Guzman discourses with him- 
self on the theme that only virtue and 
goodness open the doors of heaven and 
says of himself: “En este discurso y otros 
que nacieron dél pasé gran rato de la noche, 
no con pocas lagrimas, con que me quedé 
dormido y, cuando recordé, halléme otro, no 
yo ni con aquel corazén viejo que antes” 
Cp. 502). 

Now, the cynical reader will reply: “But 
Guzman has had his ups and downs before; 
he has lied before, even with himself, and 
there is no reason why he could not be 
lying now.” That is true, but his conversion 
is confirmed a few pages farther on with a 
sincerity which can hardly be denied: 
“.. . verdaderamente ya estaba tan dife- 
rente del que fui, que antes creyera dejarme 
hacer cien mil pedazos que cometer el mds 
ligero crimen del mundo” (p. 507). Un- 
fortunately, Aleman did not live to write 
his promised Part III and thus clarify the 
problem once and for all. The third part 
would doubtless have answered a number 
of questions; Valbuena Prat even specu- 
lates that it would have accounted for many 
of the novel's earlier moral digressions.?° 

But without speculation we can turn 
our attention now to Lazarillo de Tormes. 
This work in generally considered to be the 
first picaresque novel (1554), although 
certain picaresque elements may be ob- 
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served in La Celestina and in El libro de 
buen amor. Even so, there is a gap of near- 
ly fifty years—a significant length of time 
in the development of a literary genre— 
between the publication of Lazarillo and 
the publication of Part I of Guzman de 
Alfarache (1599), which marked the true 
beginning of the steady development of 
the picaresque tradition.2® Thus Lazarillo 
is actually a primitive example of the pica- 
resque novel and should be considered as 
such. In a very real sense it is a perfect 
example, in that it possesses the cool, objec- 
tive realism which is a distinguishing fea- 
ture of Quevedo'’s Buscén produced nearly 
three quarters of a century later (1626). 
This is the only justification that I can 
see for Valbuena Prat’s use of the word 
“perfecto” in describing Lazarillo. The 
novel is clearly primitive in its brevity, in 
its one-sided view of society, and in its bare 
suggestion of the complete rogue that comes 
into full flower in Guzman. 

Lazarillo de Tormes is less concerned 
with morality than either of the two pica- 
resque novels already discussed. There are 
no open moralizations in Lazarillo as there 
are in Guzman. We can not even demon- 
strate clearly that there is a moral lesson in 
the evil ways of Lazaro’s life, as we can in 
the Buscén. If we can find any moral judg- 
ment in Lazarillo at all, it must lie in the 
biting satire on a society that would drive 
a boy to the life of a picaro. 

For Lazaro was forced into a picaresque 
life. He did not have a choice like Guzman, 
and he was not motivated by a strong de- 
sire to cover up for his bad family back- 
ground like Pablos. He was pushed into 
the service of a blind man by a mother 
who could not and did not want to take 
care of him, and in the service of the blind 
man he soon comes to know that he has to 
rely on his own wits to survive. 

He was driven by hunger and exposure 
to a materialistic attitude early in life when 
he was terrified at the appearance of his 
black “stepfather”: “mas, de que vi con su 
venida mejoraua el comer, fuyle queriendo 
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bien, porque siempre traya pan, pedacos de 
carne y en el inuierno lefos, a que nos 
calentauamos” (p. 82). And there is ample 
evidence that he came to feel that his fate 
must necessarily be one of a rogue, living 
from hand to mouth, barely existing from 
one day to another. When in the service of 
the escudero, who lectures to Lazaro on the 
virtues of eating little, Lazaro reflects re- 
signedly: “Si por essa via es. . . nunca yo 
moriré, que siempre he guardado essa regla 
por fuerga y aun espero en mi desdicha 
tenella toda mi vida” (p. 177). Lazarillo 
found that he could not, like Guzman, re- 
sort to a semi-respectable life of begging. 
After the clergyman wounded him severe- 
ly, thinking in the dark that he was a 
snake, Lazaro did very well at begging. But 
as soon as he was well, but without hope 
for any means of support, the people would 
tell him: “Tu, vellaco y gallofero eres. 
Busca, busca vn buen amo 4 quien siruas” 
(p. 165). The only trouble with this sug- 
gestion was that (again unlike Guzman) 
there was no “buen amo” to serve. 

Forced by circumstances into a_pica- 
resque life, then, Lazarillo progresses rapid- 
ly toward absolute immorality, reaching a 
kind of climax when, assisting his clergy- 
man master in the administration of last 
rights, Lazaro prays for the death of his 
fellow man so that he will be able to par- 
ticipate in the funeral feast: “Desseaua y 
aun rogaua 4 Dios que cada dia matasse el 
suyo. Y cuando dauamos vncion, como man- 
da el clérigo rezar 4 los que estan alli, yo 
cierto no era el postrero de la oracién y con 
todo mi coracgon y buena voluntad rogaua 
al Seftor, no que la echasse 4 la parte que 
mas seruido fuesse, como se suele dezir; 
mas que le lleuasse de aqueste mundo” 
(pp. 136-137). 

Nevertheless, there is a suggestion in the 
novel of what Lazaro might have been in 
other circumstances. Lazaro states his posi- 
tion quite clearly when he shows compas- 
sion for the escudero who “. . . es pobre 
y nadie da lo que no tiene . . .” (p. 197); 
whereas he is justified in hating the blind 
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man and the clergyman: “. . . el auariento 
ciego y el malauenturado mezquino clérigo, 
que, con darselo Dios 4 ambos, al vno de 
mano besada y al otro de lengua suelta, me 
matauan de hambre, aquellos es justo desa- 
mar y aqueste /el escudero] de auer man- 
zilla” (pp. 197-198). 

Indeed, Lazarillo is consistently compas- 
sionate in his treatment of the escudero. 
He wants the escudero to partake of his 
humble fare, but he does not want to offend 
the escudero’s honor by making an open 
invitation Cp. 191). Lazaro is even willing 
to deprive himself for the sake of the 
escudero: “Y muchas vezes, por llevar 4 la 
posada con que él passasse, yo passaua mal” 
(p. 196). 

This compassion in Lazaro develops at 
times into a genuine and sincere altruism, 
quite out of character with the usual gen- 
eralization of a picaro. “Y no tenia tanta 
lastima de mi,” Lazaro says, “como del lasti- 
mado de mi amo, que en ocho dias maldito 
el bocado que comié” (p. 201). And there 
is a suggestion of a possible moral message 
in the fact that right after this conversion 
Lazaro has a change of luck. 

If there is any progression in the trials 
and tribulations of Lazaro, it is a steady 
development from bad to worse until he 
leaves the service of the escudero. In the 
service of the blind man, Lazaro is treated 
cruelly, but he is fed something, and the 
blind man does give him a valuable be- 
ginning of an education. Then, in the 
service of the clergyman, Lazaro is put on 
a starvation dict of one onion every fourth 
day. Finally, in the service of the escudero, 
not only does his master give him nothing, 
but Lazaro must (Cor does) provide for his 
master. Of course the author is not unaware 
of this situation; he has Lazaro say: “Con- 
templaua yo muchas vezes mi desastre, que, 
escapando de los amos ruynes, que auia 
tenido, y buscando mejoria, viniesse 4 topar 
con quien, no solo no me mantuuiesse, mas 
4 quien yo avia de mantener” (p. 195). 

After this point—when things could 
hardly get much worse for him materially, 
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but when he does seem to show a genuine 
moral growth—the circumstances of La- 
zaro’s life improve steadily until finally, in 
the service of a chaplain, he gains complete 
economic independence and ultimately re- 
ceives a modest but respectable appoint- 
ment as town Crier. 

This progression shows (again contrary 
to the usual generalization of a picaro) a 
change in the character of Lazaro. He does 
not become a completely moral personality. 
There is a strong suggestion that he allows 
his wife-whom he married evidently for 
material gain—to be the mistress of a priest. 
But there is a note of sincerity in his state- 
ment concerning his wife, “Que es la cosa 
del mundo que yo mas quiero y la amo mas 
que 4 mi” (p. 265). 

The order in which I have treated these 
three picaresque novels—a reverse chrono- 
logical order—seems to me as convenient as 
any but has no importance in itself. I have 
treated the three novels as distinctly sepa- 
rate works of art, which are nevertheless 
representative of a distinguishable literary 
genre. The order of treatment does show 
that there was no progressive development 
in the moral aspects of the picaresque 
novel. Actually, the second novel, Guzman 
de Alfarache, shows the greatest pre-occu- 
pation with moral considerations. But both 
its predecessor in time, Lazarillo de Tormes, 
and the novel that followed it, La vida del 
Buscén, show an intrinsic morality which 
indicates that we must consider the moral 
element basic to the picaresque novel. 

This study has proceeded on the assump- 
tion that moralization was characteristic of 
the Golden Age in Spain. Furthermore, a 
moral purpose is flatly stated by Aleman, is 
suggested by the author of Lazarillo, and 
is generally implicit in the writing of 
Quevedo. But we have concentrated, above 
all, on the characters of the individual 
picaros to reveal the moral purpose of the 
writers. Thus we have attempted to cast 
justifiable doubt on the old generalizations 


formulated by Chandler and Atkinson that 
the picaro is “nothing in character,”?* that 
the picaresque novels in Spain “were 
studies of manners, not of character,”2* and 
that the picaro is “devoid of all honor and 
moral principle.”?° 
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SANCHO PANZA EN LOS “EPISODIOS NACIONALES” DE GALDOS 


Antonio H. 
Carleton College 


No hay ningun libro en toda la literatura 
mundial que haya influido tanto en Galdés 
como El Quijote. Su influencia se hace 
sentir fuertemente y sin disminucién per- 
ceptible desde la primera pagina de la pri- 
mera novela de los Episodios hasta las 
postreras paginas de Canovas, ultima de ia 
quinta serie. 

Los Quijotes y personajes quijotescos 
son indiscutiblemente los que aparecen con 
mayor frecuencia. En los Episodios se 
pueden contar no menos de cincuenta y 
uno. Galdés, quitando aqui, poniendo alla 
y elaborando sobre las notas esenciales de 
Don Quijote, compuso habilmente sus 
variaciones. Cualquier aspecto, cualidad o 
defecto de Don Quijote le basta a Galdés 
para crear un personaje quijotesco. 

Cuando Galddés se propone pintar un 
Quijote, anuncia su aparicién mediante 
una referencia cualquiera a El Ouijote, ya 
por su propia boca, ya por uno de los in- 
terlocutores 0 por el Quijote mismo, para 
atraer la atencién del lector a la conocida 
obra v fortalecer su personaje con Ja me- 
moria del gran héroe tan magistralmente 
creado. De ahi en adelante el proceso de 
caracterizacién es casi invariable, y se con- 
sigue en gran parte mediante la mayor o 
menor utilizacién de material tomado de 
El Quijote. Entonces se vera a Galdés imi- 
tar el estilo de Cervantes, adoptar su técnica 
de composicién, reproducir sus personajes, 
escenas, locales, situaciones, aventuras, in- 
cidentes, frases, dichos y en fin todo cuanto 
puede hallarse en la obra maestra. 

Para la pintura de los otros personajes 
imitados de Cervantes, Galdés siguidé esen- 
cialmente la misma técnica. 

No le cupo tanta suerte a Sancho como 
a Don Quijote. Su presencia en las paginas 
de los Episodios no puede compararse, ni 


con mucho, con la de su amo. Sin embargo 
no dejé de recibir cierta atencién de parte 
del autor. 

E] primer personaje que recuerda algo a 
Sancho es el Padre Salmén en Napoledn 
en Chamartin. Gordete, bonachdn, alegre, 
regocijado, socarrén, este cura se preocupa 
mas de las necesidades de su est6mago 
que de sus deberes eclesiasticos. 

A la caida de Madrid en poder de Na- 
poleén, el patridtico clero espafiol se dis- 
ponia a romper lanzas para reconquistar la 
independencia perdida, 0 por lo menos ir 
a predicar entre los feligreses el odio al 
tirano e incitarlos a la resistencia. No asi 
el Padre Salmén, que prefiere el regalo del 
cuerpo y que debié ser, como Sancho, hom- 
bre pacifico, y sobre todo practico: “Yo no 
saldré de Madrid, porque mi naturaleza es 
tan delicada y flatulenta, que no resiste los 
trabajos, hambres y estrecheces de una 
mision”? 

E] Padre Salmon esta convencido de que 
Napoleén les dejar intacto a estos religio- 
sos todos sus privilegios y no los perturbara 
en su regalada y ociosa vida si éstos tan 
sdlo cumplen con el facil requisito de ren- 
dirle homenaje. Y si esto es asi, razona Sal- 
m6n, con filosofia y habla sanchescas, él no 
siente el mds minimo deseo de incomo- 
darse, porque “tan bien se sirve con Pedro 
como con Juan, y adelante con los faroles, 
porque si tienes hogazas no pidas tortas, v 
si te dan la vaquilla acude con la soguilla, 
que como dijo el otro, mano que da men- 
drugo, buena es aunque sea de turco” (p. 
217). 

Muy errado andaba Salmén en su pensa- 
miento, porque Napoleén, pocos dias des- 
pués, decreté la reduccién del numeroso 
clero espafiol a una tercera parte y ordendé 
que una comisién de representantes de las 
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distintas érdenes religiosas fuera a Chamar- 
tin a tratar con él sobre el asunto de la 
reduccién y confiscacién de sus inmensas 
propiedades. Este decreto inquieté sobre- 
manera al clero, que comprendié clara- 
mente la tragedia que se le venia encima. 
Sin embargo, con quijotesco orgullo y pa- 
triotismo, arrostrando toda consecuencia, 
estos religiosos se negaron a nombrar repre- 
sentantes que entraran en humillante trato 
con el odiado emperador. No fue de esa 
opinién el sensato, interesado y practico 
Padre Salmén, quien convencido de que 
aquellos que se humillaran serian los favore- 
cidos por Napoleén, dice, como pudo 
haberlo dicho Sancho: “—Mi opinién es— 
dijo Salmén—que pues cuesta bien poco ir 
de aqui 4 Chamartin, nada se pierde con 
que vayan un par de Padres, y yo me brin- 
do 4 ello, que bueno es estar bien con todos, 
y el orgullo es pecado, y quien al cielo 
escupe en la cara le cae” (pp. 247-248). 

Es poco menos que imposible averiguar 
con certeza las razones de Galdés para Ila- 
mar a Fernando VII y Calomarde “el dés- 
pota y su Sancho Panza” (Un Voluntario 
Realista, p. 220). Calomarde es el jefe de 
la cruel policia con que Fernando VII 
queria extirpar todo sentimiento liberal en 
Espafia. Al parecer no existe entre los dos 
mas semejanza con Don Quijote y Sancho 
que la de amo y servidor. Sdlo por conje- 
tura se puede aventurar la explicacién de 
que Galdés pudo estar pensando en aque- 
llas famosas palabras del Cura, quien dijo 
de esta inmortal pareja de Cervantes: 
“veremos en lo que para esta maquina de 
disparates de tal caballero y de tal escudero, 
que parece que los forjaron 4 los dos en una 
mesma turquesa, y que las locuras del sefior 
sin las necedades del criado no valian un 
ardite” CEI Quijote, II, 

En Los Apostélicos Galdés establece una 
comparacién entre el Padre Aleli y Sancho, 
a pesar de que los dos sélo se parecen en 
cierta bondad y simpleza de alma, y espe- 
cialmente porque los discursos del Padre 
Aleli, por efecto de su avanzada edad, eran 
notables por el desorden y las divagaciones: 
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“Sucedia que el buen sefior empezaba 4 
contar una cosa, y sin saber cémo se escu- 
rria fuera del tema principal, y pasando de 
un incidente 4 otro, hallabase 4 lo mejor 
4 cien leguas del punto 4 que queria ir” 
(Cp. 94). Para contarles a don Benigno Cor- 
dero y su esposa el caso del perseguido 
democracio a quien habia prestado amparo, 
el Padre Aleli ocupa cinco paginas, en que 
las digresiones suceden unas a otras, y al 
final de las cuales sus escuchantes queda- 
ron tan ignorantes del caso como antes del 
comienzo del cuento (pp. 94-100). Exaspe- 
rado don Benigno con la sarta de divaga- 
ciones, como Don Quijote con un cuento 
de Sancho, le interrumpe: “—Por vida de 
Sancho Panza . . ., que eso se parece al 
cuento del hidalgo y el labrador . . . 2A 
dénde va usted 4 parar con sus divaga- 
ciones, ni qué tiene que ver Luis XVI con 
el poeta zamorano?” (pp. 95-96). No le 
gustan a este Sancho las interrupciones, 
como tampoco le gustaban al otro famoso, 
segtin se echa de ver en el cuento del paso 
de las cabras: “—All4 voy, hombre, alla 
voy—replicé Aleli muy amostazado. —Yo 
sé lo que cuento y no necesito de apunta- 
dores” (p. 96). Prosiguiendo con su alam- 
bicado cuento y como don Benigno se 
permitiera interrumpirle otra vez, el Padre 
Aleli exige que no haya mas interrupciones. 
Don Benigno asiente con esta condicién: 
“Pero cuidado con echar por los cerros de 
Ubeda”. Algiin tiempo después aparece el 
Padre Aleli viajando en coche con don 
Benigno y sus dos hijos. De Aleli, que no 
debié ir en zaga a Sancho en lo hablador, 
Galdés dice: “Durante el viaje hablaba el 
fraile por siete, siendo tan extremado aquel 
dia el desorden caético de su cabeza, que 
no hablara mejor ni con mas gracia el mis- 
mo descubridor de los cerros de Ubeda” 
Cp. 209, Cf. Fl Quijote, Il, xxx; XLIII; 
LVII). 

En la tercera serie de los Episodios apa- 
rece un personaje cuyo nombre es Anjtbal 
Rapella, natural de Palermo, que vino a 
establecerse en Madrid después de una 
agitada vida. He aqui el retrato fisico que 
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Galdés da de él: “era . . . un sujeto espi- 
gado y enjuto, en quien podria verse la 
reproduccién exacta de D. Quijote, qui- 
tando 4 éste diez aos, dandole un poco 
mas de carnes, y una ligera mano de belleza 
y frescura en el rostro” (De Onate 4 la 
Granja, p. 150). Claro que los retoques 
con que Galdés violenta la figura de Don 
Quijote para asemejarlo a Rapella no con- 
vencen a nadie. Muchfsimo menos parecido 
existe entre Rapella y el personaje cervan- 
tino al considerar la personalidad moral de 
aquél, diametralmente opuesta a la de Don 
Quijote. Su cara es sélo reflejo de su alma: 
“Calpena se paré en mitad de la calle para 
mirar fijamente la cara del italiano, que 
resplandecia de malicia, de doblez; cara de 
intrigante de oficio, curtido en enredos 
politicos de camarilla y en tramoyas mu- 
jeriles y palaciegas” (p. 184). 

La raz6n de ser de este parecido tan poco 
convincente que Galdés quiere establecer 
entre Rapella y Don Quijote queda en claro 
al presentar el autor al escudero de Rapella: 
“espanol y navarro, natural de Ablitas, que 


sdlo se parecia al escudero de Don Quijote 
en llamarse Sancho (de apellido, no de 


nombre: Ecequiel Sancho), sujeto de 
mediana estatura y complexién recia, ama- 
rilla la tez, ojos verdosos, y el pelo en 
escobillén” Cp. 151). 

No hay que tomar muy en serio a Galdés 
que este escudero se parecia a Sancho sélo 
en el nombre. Su figura misma no anda 
muy lejos de la de Sancho Panza, y otras 
cualidades tiene que son muy sanchescas. 
No hay duda que Galdés quiere imitar en 
estos dos personajes la pareja Don Quijote- 
Sancho Panza, y en especial la de este 
ultimo. 

Rapella va de camino al norte de Espaiia 
con una importante misién politica que le 
ha confiado la reina para ver si se podria 
llegar a un convenio con las fuerzas carlis- 
tas. Lo acompafian, ademas de su escudero, 
Fernando Calpena, que va en busca de su 
amada Aura. Al llegar a un_pueblecito 
llamado Gamarra Mayor, Rapella manda a 
su escudero a averiguar el paradero de 
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Narvaez. Tras larga e infructuosa indaga- 
cién Sancho vuelve con la noticia de que la 
brigada que comandaba Narvaez ya no 
estaba en el ejército del norte sino que 
habia pasado al de Aragén. Rapella le dice: 
“La brigada podra estar en otra parte; 
pero Narvaez puede haber quedado man- 
dando otra divisién. Al menos asi se decia 
en Madrid” Cp. 152). 

La socarrona y graciosa respuesta del 
escudero, sin omitir la incorreccién del 
lenguaje, dan prueba de que este Sancho 
se parece al otro en algo mas que en el 
nombre: “—En Madrid diran lo que quie- 
ran; pero el Sr. D. Ramén Maria Narvaez 
no esta aqui, porque esta en Aragén, 4 no 
ser que pueda un hombre estar misma- 
mente en dos partes del mundo, Aragén y 
la Llanada de Alava”. 

El enojo que estas salidas de Sancho 
Panza producian en el colérico Don Qui- 
jote se reproducen en Rapella: “—jCuerpo 
de tal, si! . . . como tu, que estas al propio 
tiempo aqui y en Babia. . . ¢Quién te ha 
dado eso informes?” 

La respuesta a esta sencilla pregunta de 
Rapella sigue la traza de las famosas his- 
torias de Sancho Panza con las intermina- 
bles digresiones que tanto exasperaban a 


Don Quijote: 


—Un sejfior coronel 4 quien conozco desde que 
él tenia diez afios. Servi en su casa: su madre 
gran sefiora; sus hermanos pisimos. Como 
hijos de militar, arrimados 4 la milicia . . . La 
sefiora me regafiaba porque en los ratos libres 
nos poniamos todos, nifios y criados, a jugar 4 los 
soldaditos. A éste le quise mds que ninguno, y el 
dia que sali de la casa lloraba el pobrecito . 
yo también lloré, porque le queria. Era un angel 
rane sefiora nos hacia rezar el rosario de ro- 
dillas, y él se ponia junto 4 mf, haciéndome gara- 
tusas . Pues como iba contando, todos los 
hermanos siguieron la carrera militar 
este... 
—Quién es? . 
nado! —exclamé Ra 

—Aburres al Ver 

—A eso iba. 

—Quién es, te pregunto. 

—D. Leopoldo O'Donnell. 

—Acabaramos. (pp. 152-153) 


Pero no, no habia acabado todavia la 
historia Sancho. A pesar de que su amo se 
daba a los mil demonios escuchandole, 


. jAcaba de una vez, conde- 
lla dando una patada. 
Divino con tus historias. 
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Sancho contintia con la historia de la vida 
de su muy querido Leopoldo O’Donnell 
hasta su reciente encuentro con él: “—Pues 
iba diciendo que en cuanto lo vi, me fui 
derecho 4 él . . . {Qué sorpresa, qué ale- 
gria! Claro que me reconocié, y dijo: 
;Sancho! asi, con. . . con confianza. . . y 
vo dije: Nifto mio, mi D. Leopoldito. . . 
asi, con. . . con tristeza, porque me acor- 
daba de aquellos felices tiempos, que ya no 
volveran Me acordaba cuando su 
mama, aquella respetabilisima y santa 
sefora . . . —Sancho, que te pego” Cpp. 
153-154). 

Cuando por fin terminé Sancho su dila- 
tada historia, Rapella lo mandé con otro 
recado, empleando aquella paternal expre- 
sién de Don Quijote para con su escudero: 
“Corre, Sancho amigo, que necesitamos 
ganar horas, minutos. . .” (p. 154). 

El viaje de Madrid a Gamarra lo habian 
hecho estos tres personajes en postas. Para 
proseguir al norte Galddés los presenta mon- 
tados en cabalgaduras parecidas a las de 
Don Quijote y Sancho Panza: “recibieron 
los viajeros dos magnificos jamelgos co- 
jitrancos y un mulo Ileno de mataduras, que 
les parecieron bajados del cielo, y las mas 
gallardas cabalgaduras que habian visto en 
su vida” (pp. 159-160). 

La sensacién y curiosidad que causan 
estos viajeros al entrar en Ofate es la misma 
que producia siempre la presencia de Don 
Quijote y Sancho. Uno de los curiosos 
exclama sefialandolos :“—:zNo notan ustedes 
el tipo de caballeros 4 la antigua?” Cp. 162). 

Galdés llama a su personaje “el precavido 
Sancho” (p. 160) porque, como Sancho 
Panza, llevaba siempre alguna provisién de 
viveres en su maleta, provisiones que no 
eran menos frugales que las que contenian 
las famosas alforjas de Sancho Panza. 

Fué aqui en Ofate donde las afligidisimas 
Demetria y Gracia solicitaron el auxilio de 
Fernando Calpena para que las sacara de 
la prisién carlista y las condujera a ellas y 
a su moribundo padre a su casa en la 
Guardia. 

Desprovisto de viveres suficientes y de 


todo medio apropiado de transporte para 
prestar el favor que se le pedia, Fernando 
mand6 a Sancho con el encargo de buscar 
viveres y un carro para transportar a esta 
familia. No era poco lo que pedia Fernan- 
do, porque el pillaje de los carlistas habia 
arrasado con casi todo lo que le salia al paso. 
Sancho, sabedor de las escaseces que afli- 
gian a Ojate, le sale con esta respuesta, 
digna de Sancho Panza: “—Un carro si lo 
hay, que no lo habré . . . y viveres si los 
encuentro, que los encontraré . . . pero no 
querran darmelos. Bueno” (p. 244). 

Fernando fio el encargo al “talento y 
agudeza” de Sancho, los cuales no debieron 
ser inferiores a los de Sancho Panza, porque 
volvié con lo que se le pedia. 

Bruno Carrasco también recuerda a 
Sancho Panza. Como éste, don Bruno es 
de la Mancha y para referirse a él Galdés 
suele Ilamarlo ya “el buen compatriota de 
Sancho Panza” (Montes de Oca, p. 35) 
ya “coterraneo de D. Quijote” (Los Aya- 
cuchos, p. 127). 

Habiendo abandonado su _ patria para 
satisfacer sus ambiciones politicas, vino a 
establecerse en Madrid, donde sirvié por 
breve tiempo de empleado publico bajo el 
gobierno de Espartero, a quien idolatraba. 
Pero los dias de gobierno de Espartero 
estaban contados. Su préxima caida signifi- 
caria el derrumbe de las ilusiones politicas 
de Bruno, quien ya desalentado, como 
Sancho al abandonar el gobierno de la 
insula, y reconociendo como éste que vale 
mas como rustico que como politico, le dice 
a su familia: 

Habréis ofdo en nuestra tierra que por su mal 
le nacieron alas a la hormiga. Por mi mal tuve 
ambicién, y ya véis lo que hemos sacado desde 

ue vivimos aqui; mas gasto, esperanzas 
allidas, los pies frios y la cabeza caliente. No 
mds, no mds Corte, no mas politica, porque asi 
regeneraré yo 4 Espafia como mi abuela, y mi 
entendimiento, pobre de sabidurias, es rico en 
todo lo tocante 4 paja y cebada, al gobierno de 
mulas y 4 la crianza de guarros, que valen y 
pesan mds que el mejor discurso. (Bodas Reales, 
pp. 23-24. Cf. El Quijote, Il, xxxm; LIII) 

No fue tan firme esta resolucién de don 
Bruno de abandonar la politica como la de 
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Sancho, porque a los pocos dias su enemigo 
politico, Olézaga, que habia precipitado la 
caida de su idolatrado Espartero, le ofrecid 
el puesto publico de Subdirector de Adua- 
nas. Como vacilara entre si debia o no 
aceptar el puesto, porque el ofrecimiento 
venia de Oldézaga, su esposa, “que debia 
llevar en sus venas sangre de Sancho Panza, 
4 juzgar por la pesadez y socarroneria de su 
positivismo, volviéd 4 la carga una y otra 
vez repitiendo y ampliando sus argumentos 
con la insistencia del escudero famoso 
cuando pedia la insula” Cp. 114), confun- 
dié los escripulos de su esposo y lo con- 
vencié que debia aceptarlo, invocando una 
sarta de refranes que Sancho no lo hubiera 
hecho mejor. Asi lo hizo don Bruno, dicien- 
do: “Menos politica y mas administracién” 
Cp. 115). Y luego agrega Galdés: “Estas 
sesudas razones, y otras de evidente color 
sanchopancino dijo el respetable hijo de la 
Mancha, y tras los dichos vinieron los 
hechos”. 

Completan esta familia de Sancho Pan- 
zas sus hijas Eufrasia y Lea, que se habian 
ido despojando de su rusticidad manchega 
al contacto con el gran mundo de Madrid. 
Galdés dice de ellas que los pretendientes 
le salian por todas partes, pero “las man- 
cheguitas eran muy clasicas, y un si es no 
es positivistas, por atavismo Sanchesco, y 
en vez de embobarse con las demostraciones 
apasionadas de los pretendientes, los exami- 
naban 4 ver si traian insula, 6 digase planes 
de matrimonio” (p. 14). 

Intimamente relacionado con la vida po- 
litica de don Bruno Carrasco se halla otro 
personaje, don José Milagro, también de la 
Mancha. Ambicioso, interesado, bullan- 
guero en politica, don José cambié sus ideas 
politicas neutrales por las del Progreso, para 
poner fin asu crénica cesantia. Ya conver- 
tido en progresista, y con la llegada de 
Espartero al poder, don José ocupé en 
rapida sucesién una serie de puestos publi- 
cos, cada cual mas lucrativo que el anterior. 
Aunque un papanatas en el arte de gober- 
nar, ahora aspira nada menos que al go- 
bierno de Ciudad Real: “Aun no sé qué 
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insula me daran; pero se trabaja para que 
ésta sea Ciuda Real” (Montes de Oca, p. 
106). 

No fueron vanos sus trabajos, porque al 
poco tiempo, en efecto, se le nombré go- 
bernadon de Ciudad Real. Muy ufano y 
contento, don José participa la nueva a su 
familia: “Se han convencido de que para 
mejor servicio de la situacién y de la liber- 
tad debo ir 4 la Mancha; Ciudad Real es 
mi insula, y los compatriotas de Sancho 
mis subditos” Cp. 125). 

Vacilando entre si debia llevar a su 
familia con él a Ciudad Real o dejarla en 
Madrid, sus hijas fueron de opinién de que 
don José deberia ir solo a “su Barataria” 
Cp. 127). 

Milagro se dirige a Ciudad Real con la 
cabeza Ilena de nobles aunque extrava- 
gantes planes de mejorar la Mancha y 
convertirla en una regién mas adelantada y 
productiva. Uno de ellos es el sencillisimo 
proyecto de encajar tubos en la tierra que 
llegaran a la capa himeda, por los cuales 
el agua saldria a chorros, lo cual haria posi- 
ble el cultivo de extensas plantaciones que 
darian frescura y sombra a la Mancha. 
Con unos pocos proyectos tan progresistas 
como éste, y “con una administracién proba 
y activa. . . el pais de D. Quijote seria un 
edén” (p. 128), piensa don José. 

Ya que Galdés comparando el go- 
bierno de don José con el de Sancho, es 
preciso decir que aquél no goberné tan 
sabiamente como éste: “Si en el gobierno 
de la insula que su D. Quijote [Espartero] 
le confiara habia cometido mil tropelias 
electorales para sacar diputado 4 don Bruno; 
si fue gobernador muy parcial y mas devoto 
de sus amigos que del procomuin” (Bodas 
Reales, pp. 47-48), se parece, si, a Sancho 
en la honradez con que goberné. Sancho, 
para encarecer la absoluta honradez que 
observé en los pocos dias que duré su go- 
bierno, repite no menos de cinco veces 
que “entré desnudo en el gobierno y salgo 
desnudo dél” (Cf. El Quijote, II, rm; LV; 
tv). Asi también don José: “en el terre- 
no de los intereses conservé inmaculada 
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pureza, y su conciencia salié de alli tan 
limpia como sus bolsillos” (p. 48). 

Tampoco le duré mucho a don José el 
gobierno de su Barataria, porque éste llegé 
a su término con la caida de Espartero. Al 
tener que abandonar la insula, tanto don 
José como Sancho salen resignados y sol- 
tando refranes: “resignado con su suerte, 
por el camino iba soltando aforismos de 
manchega filosofia: Todo el mal nos viene 
junto, como al perro los palos. . . A donde 
se piensa que hay tocinos, no hay estacas” 
(Cf. El Quijote, II tv). 

Luego de terminar sus respectivos go- 
biernos, don José y Sancho Panza van a 
reunirse con sus familias, las cuales que- 
daron muy sorprendidas de ver que lejos 
de venir ricamente ataviados y cargados de 
riquezas, como era de esperarse, volvian en 
estado lastimoso: “Mayor sorpresa . . . tu- 
vieron sus hijas viéndole venir de la insula 
sin una mota ni nada que se le pareciese; 
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. . . Creian las chicas que su padre no 
volveria del gobierno sin una carga de 
dinero, . . . y les supo mal verle venir 4 lo 
ndufrago que 4 duras penas salva la vida y 
lo puesto” (p. 51, Cf. El Quijote, II, 
Galdéds dice que al volver don 
José a su casa “tampoco trafa regalos”, como 
tampoco trajo regalos Sancho cuando vol- 
vid de su primera y segunda salidas. En 
efecto, ésa fue una de las primeras pregun- 
tas que le hicieron en ambas ocasiones 
CCF. El Quijote, 1, 1m; Il, rxxm). 

A partir de Bodas Reales, libro con que 
termina la tercera serie, el personaje San- 
cho no vuelve a aparecer en el resto de los 
Episodios. 


NOTA 


1 Pérez Galdés, Episodios Nacionales (Madrid, 
1909-12, 1922-28). Napoleén en Chamartin, p. 
217. Cf. El Quijote, I, xv. Todas las citas de las 
obras de Galdés en este articulo seran de esta 
edicién. 
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If you are, please notify the Secretary as soon as you know your new address. He 
has to know by August 28 if you are to receive your September Hispania. If you 
don’t know where you'll be living in September, use your school address for the 
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HISTORICAL NOTES ON SPANISH PUPPETRY 


Daniet S. KELLER 
University of California, Davis 


Being chiefly a folk art pupperty has 
yielded only a fragmentary record of its 
past, leaving gaps in our knowledge which 
have challenged the historian ever since 
the classic work of Charles Magnin ap- 
peared a century ago.* Since then numer- 
ous other histories of the puppet theater, 
either national or continental in scope, 
have come forth from university and other 
presses. The first extensive, documented 
history of Spanish puppetry from its origins 
until the mid-eighteenth century was pub- 
lished in 1957 by J. E. Varey of the Uni- 
versity of London.' Varey’s history began 
as a Cambridge doctoral thesis in 1950. 
Perhaps it is fitting that histories of the 
puppet theater in France and Italy have, in 
fact, preceded a counterpart for Spain, in 
view of Spain’s long dependence on her 
Romance neighbors for a supply of puppet 
showmen and other entertainers. Curiously 
enough, even today some of the more 
imaginative and artistic puppeteers in 
Spain acquired their training or at least 
their first serious interest in puppets while 
living abroad. 

What manner of men were Spain’s pup- 
pet showmen? What kind of performances 
did they give? What was the nature of 
their audiences? What sort of puppets did 
they use? Where were their theaters or 
their portable booths to be found? When— 
so far as we know—did this minor form of 
dramatic art begin? These are a few of the 
questions that have interested researchers 
and for which partial answers are now 
available. 


* A paper read at the Folklore and aw 


Session of the Philological Association of 
oo Coast, Stanford, California, Nov. 29, 
1957. 


As Varey pointed out in the Revista de 
Filologia Espanola of 1954,? wandering 
minstrels—those versatile medieval juglares 
who did not limit themselves to singing, 
composing, reciting, or tumbling—were 
reported in the early thirteenth century to 
have taken puppets with them into Spain 
from Italy and France. Whether these 
foreigners helped to establish puppetry 
firmly in the Iberian Peninsula by the 
sixteenth century is difficult to determine 
because only a few scattered references 
survive from early times. But that the 
number of itinerant foreign puppet show- 
men who came to reap a harvest in Spain 
must have increased substantially by the 
seventeenth century is confirmed by such 
contemporaries of Cervantes as Covarru- 
bias, Suarez de Figueroa, and Cristébal de 
Villalén.* The lexical impact of this in- 
vasion was felt in the importation of Italian 
and other foreign dramatis personae and 
terminology having to do with public en- 
tertainments and stagecraft. One thinks of 
the durable Catalan character Cristéfel and 
his rowdy companions, inspired by the im- 
provised mask comedy, and of the techni- 
cally elaborate scenography of the Floren- 
tine Cosime Lotti, who resided in Spain at 
the time of Lope de Vega.‘ 

Varey has shown that some of the early 
minstrels who engaged in puppetry ranked 
low in the hierarchy of juglaria performers, 
being preceded by instrumentalists, singers, 
and the lofty doctores de trovar. Nonethe- 
less, both palace and public plaza had pup- 
pet shows, the same showman occasionally 
being called on to give identical plays for 
royalty at one time and place and for com- 
moners at another. The diversified and 
democratic nature of Spanish puppet show 
audiences, as described by Magnin,® may 
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have been more typical of later permanent 
theaters in important towns. 

Judging by the complaints registered in 
Cervantes’ El licenciado vidriera and El 
coloquio de los perros not all puppet plays 
of that era would have suited fastidious 
audiences. Something like a double stand- 
ard must have existed. Joan Amades 
claimed to have found, as late as 1933, two 
continuing types of puppet show offered 
by the same showman on the island of 
Majorca, these types being referred to as 
“the cheap” and “the dear.” In the latter 
kind of entertainment the spectators had 
to pay the performer a higher fee for his 
use of respectable and grammatical lan- 
guage." That a double standard for high- 
brows and low-brows may recently have 
existed elsewhere in Spain——Andalusia, 
for example—is suggested by the epilogue 
to Federico Garcia Lorca’s unrestrained, 
folk-inspired “El retablillo de Don Cristé- 
bal: farsa para guifol,” a play which prac- 
tically defies translation and which is not 
recommended to the puritanical.’ 

For the most part, puppet repertories 
have not accurately known up until fairly 
recent times. Documentary sources un- 
earthed by Varey, in particular the account 
books of hospitals, which were entitled to a 
tax on entertainments, ordinarily do not 
name the plays, noting only such items as 
the admission receipts, the place, time, and 
general nature of the performance. Such 
records dating from the late sixteenth 
through the early eighteenth century in 
Seville, Malaga, Valencia, Madrid, and 
Valladolid serve as evidence of the wide- 
spread popularity of puppet shows, espe- 
cially in established public theaters during 
Lent. At that season certain forms of enter- 
tainment, like puppetry, which was official- 
ly classified as non-dramatic, enjoyed a brief 
heyday Cas in Rome, too*) unharassed by 
competing human actors. Since puppet 
companies traveled about, it is only reason- 
able to suppose that many other Spanish 
cities witnessed such performances, but 
there is not any definite proof yet, in view 


of the fact that public records have often 
been lost or destroyed. 

Documents from Valladolid in the sev- 
enteenth and early eighteenth centuries 
have so far proved to be more specific than 
those of the other above-mentioned Spanish 
cities in listing the actual plays performed. 
Available titles suggest that roughly half 
of them were of a pious, edifying nature, 
frequently dramatizations of saints’ lives. 
Others were evidently adaptations of typi- 
cal secular plays from the legitimate stage, 
the element of pundonor being conspicu- 
ous.’ Other plays, such as Maese Pedro's 
in Don Quijote, were based on popular 
legends and ballads. Dramatizations of folk 
tales and fables long popular in Spain still 
appear from time to time on the modern 
puppet stage. Natalio Rodriguez, who is 
associated with the Madrid group known 
as Marionetas de Talio, has dramatized the 
story familiar to us from Shakespeare’s 
Taming of the Shrew, and long before 
Shakespeare’s time in the fourteenth-cen- 
tury Spanish prose monument, the Conde 
Lucanor of Juan Manuel. Rodriguez’s play, 
El mozo que casé con mujer brava, has 
dynamic action that makes it ideal for the 
puppet 

Amades noted by actual title some three 
dozen typical Catalan hand puppet plays 
of the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. The plot of these plays was set 
down by the showman in skeleton form, 
but the dialogue was not written out. There 
were certain traditions, some of ancient ori- 
gin, such as the preliminary harangue, the 
distortion of the manipulator’s voice, the 
appearance of the figure of Death and even 
more often that of the Devil, who was por- 
trayed as a ridiculous character. The big 
stick was essential, usually upon the Devil’s 
appearance, and the show ended with a 
song and dance. 

Probably improvisation and oral trans- 
mission were the rule then as now. Even 
today it is no simple matter to find out 
much of a specific nature about a puppet 
player’s collection of texts. Commenting on 
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Catalan puppetry in April, 1948, Tozer 
observed (in the British journal The Pup- 
pet Master, p. 43) that “the plays them- 
selves are usually based on simple domestic 
themes, the whole plot, in some cases, turn- 
ing on a pun, with which the dialogue is 
generously sprinkled. They would, there- 
fore, lose most of their point in translation, 
even if the text were obtainable. . . . Each 
showman has his own repertory, learnt dur- 
ing his apprenticeship under his predeces- 
sor. At best, a few plays are recorded in 
jealously-guarded and dog-eared manu- 
scripts.” A letter from Tozer, written in 
July, 1957, informed me that one native 
showman has his plays written out in 
promptbook form, and some of them tape- 
recorded, but that he has shown a reluc- 
tance to divulge them even to scholars. 

Both hand and string puppets are known 
to have existed during the Spanish Golden 
Age. String puppets (or marionettes), in 
Varey’s opinion, seem to have been more 
frequently employed in the affluent shows 
given in established play yards. Hand pup- 
pets, like those mentioned by Covarrubias, 
would have been convenient for players 
preferring to use less bulky equipment 
than marionettes usually require, but if the 
smaller and more mobile hand puppet 
shows managed to escape suppression or 
taxation, they probably also risked oblivion. 

Both string and hand puppets could 
have been used to advantage in the puppet 
adaptations of dramas like Mira de Ames- 
cua’s El esclavo del demonio, where a super- 
natural element was present. From a tech- 
nical viewpoint the choice of the type of 
puppet may have depended on whether the 
Devil were to burst forth with violence 
from a mouth of Hell or whether flying 
angels and demons were required to do 
battle in mid air.™ 

A curious contribution of Catalonia to 
puppetry was the introduction of a special 
type of large hand puppet with head and 
shoulders carved out of a solid wooden 
block. According to Tozer these figures, 
with their lifelike features and realistic 
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glass eyes, were customarily made by carv- 
ers of religious effigies. They were con- 
trolled by an operator who inserted three 
fingers into the shoulder block, using his 
thumb and little finger to move the pup- 
pet’s arms.'* Being larger than the standard 
three finger hand puppets, they could be 
seen clearly at a considerable distance. 

One barrier to an understanding of 
whether hand or string puppets were being 
used is the absence, in Spanish, of a clear- 
cut distinction in nomenclature. The word 
titere, of still uncertain etymology, has 
often been applied to either type of figure 
and was once even used in referring to 
other forms of entertainment, acrobatic and 
sleight of hand. Amades preferred to think 
of it as the offspring of a double diminu- 
tive from the French side of the Pyrenees, 
related to petit and petitel, in view of the 
Catalan word for puppet, titella. He also 
offered an alternative solution, that of a se- 
mantic shift of titella from the possible 
Minorcan meaning of “brains” to “head” 
and thence to “puppet,” the prominent 
feature of which was its head. José Galvez, 
writing of Peruvian puppetry in 1938, even 
speculated that titere might stem from the 
Greek meaning “little.”** In 1953 
Juan Corominas found the word’s history 
still blurred, though certain Provencal and 
Catalan forms and the reduplication of a 
widespread term for puppeteer (titiritero) 
inclined him toward the tentative con- 
clusion—which seems similar in a way to 
that of Covarrubias in the seventeenth 
century—that titere could be an onomato- 
poetic-expressive word, suggested by the 
shrill, squeaking sound ti ti which the 
showman made to distort the voice of his 
puppets.'* Américo Castro’s theory that 
titere came from French titre and ultimately 
Latin titulum (presumably in the sense of 
“church as building” as well as the attested 
“parish” would be strengthened by further 
concrete testimony.*® 

Both the hand puppet and the string pup- 
pet are ably represented in present-day 
Spain. Ezequiel Vigués (known as “Didé”), 
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the principal full-time hand puppeteer, 
tours the fairs in Catalonia from March to 
November, having found this mobile activi- 
ty financially more successful than the 
fixed urban theater with its strenuous reper- 
tory demands and the competition it must 
face from motion pictures and other dis- 
tractions. Vigués is an educated man whose 
child-oriented shows are scenically tasteful 
and free from any form of vulgarity. His 
vocal versatility is an advantage for hand 
puppets, which lend themselves to improvi- 
sation and need no set script so long as the 
dialogue is lively. 

If the hand puppet calls for lively dia- 
logue to be at its best, the marionette is 
not so demanding in this respect. It has 
certain advantages for the performance of 
tricks, transformations and pantomime 
which have an international appeal and 
which continue to form part of the ever 
popular variety bill. Harry V. Tozer, an 
Englishman who has lived in Spain for 
more than thirty years and who directs the 
troupe known as Marionetas de Barcelona, 
has mastered the exacting technique of 
constructing and manipulating trick pup- 
pets. Some of these figures are used in 
short interludes that occasionally serve as 
a satirical commentary on modern life. One 
such interlude, called The Robot Rebellion 
portrays the monotonous, mechanized life 
of factory workers in the year 3000. One 
of the workers leads a revolt against the 
maddening routine. For a short time he is 
successful and rejoices with his fellow 
workers, but eventually a vengeful foreman 
lowers a powerful electro-magnet over the 
unsuspecting rebel, lifts and drops him 
repeatedly until he is annihilated. On a 
signal from the foreman the rhythmic mo- 
notony of the work begins again. Fantasy, 
whether of this sort or of the gentler kind 
directed at child audiences, is the ground 
where the puppet stands most firmly.’® 

Although Tozer, Vigués and a few oth- 
ers continue to give performances of high 
quality, the number of showmen in Spain 
has steadily decreased since the advent of 
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the motion picture. But perhaps this de- 
cline in mere numbers need not be feared 
if those performers who remain show taste 
and imagination together with a willing- 
ness to adapt themselves to new forms of 
mass entertainment in an era of increasing 
leisure. 
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Among the many young novelists writ- 
ing in Spain today, Elena Quiroga is un- 
questionably one of the most able and 
interesting.' This talented author, who in 
private life is Elena Quiroga de la Valgoma, 
the wife of a historian and specialist in 
heraldry, was born in Santander. A great 
part of her life, however, has been spent 
in the region of Galicia, her father’s home 
and the scene of several of her novels. In a 
letter to the writer she recalls in a delight- 
ful manner certain experiences from her 
childhood spent in a village located on the 
banks of the River Sil. She now resides in 
Madrid but continues to pass her summers 
on the Galician coast at a place not far 
from Vigo. 

Her first novel, La soledad sonora, ap- 
peared in 1949, sponsored by the Diputa- 
cién Provincial of La Corufia. Like all her 
work, it is a penetrating character study. 
Set for the most part in a rural area of the 
Montafa country, the story is concerned 
with an introspective young woman, whose 
efforts to understand herself are heightened 
by an acute sense of loneliness in the midst 
of life. Finding herself a widow at twenty- 
two after but a few months of marriage to 
a man she did not love, Elisa Pertierra re- 
marries and discovers happiness she had 
never known before and a spiritual fulfill- 
ment she had not believed possible. It is 
happiness short lived, however, when news 
comes that her first husband, who had been 
reported killed while fighting with the 
Spanish Blue Division in Russia, is still 
alive. The novelist’s resolution of this crisis 
—Elisa’s renouncement of both men to re- 
turn to her childhood home and a solitary 
existence—will strike most readers as hardly 
acceptable. However, up to this point the 
work has considerable merit as a first novel 


and foreshadows many of the attributes of 
more mature writing to follow. 

Viento del norte (1951), for which Elena 
Quiroga was awarded the Nadal prize, may 
well be her finest work so far although the 
author herself is inclined to think more 
highly of subsequent writing. It is the first 
of her novels about rural Galicia in which 
one finds that attention to landscape and 
the elemental nature of life there so charac- 
teristic of the literature of the region. The 
theme is the love of an upper-class landlord 
for a rude peasant girl, whom he receives 
into his household as a foundling and 
whom years later he marries, attracted by 
beauty and charms of a natural, unculti- 
vated sort. As one would expect, the vast 
differences in age, background, and social 
status separate Don Alvaro, the scholarly 
master of the pazo, and the rustic servant 
girl, Marcela. But an even greater obstacle 
than these is the fact that affection is one- 
sided. Alvaro’s love, which is tragically real 
and sufficiently great to overlook his wife’s 
social and intellectual deficiencies, is not 
reciprocated. After marriage, Marcela con- 
tinues to be inhibited and inarticulate in 
the presence of a man for whom she can 
feel little more than the respect of a former 
servant toward one who has been her bene- 
factor. In time, this regard degenerates into 
bitter resentment for having been led into 
an impossible situation for one of her sta- 
tion. Alvaro endures this painful relation- 
ship with dignity and restraint although 
inwardly suffering immeasurable anguish. 
Shortly before her husband's death follow- 
ing an accident that leaves him paralyzed, 
Marcela comes to realize somewhat the 
extent of his devotion and experiences for 
the first time a measure of sincere love for 
him. But acknowledgment comes too late. 
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Before she has a chance to tell him of her 
feelings, Alvaro has died, his end hastened 
by increasing despair and the belief that 
his wife is attracted to a younger man. Al- 
though the splendid depiction of these 
two tormented persons is paramount in the 
narrative, a number of secondary characters 
contribute most effectively to the develop- 
ment of the plot and the establishing of 
milieu. Alvaro’s relatives, who live on a 
nearby estate, and several other members 
of the local gentry, provide considerable 
interest. Outstanding among the peasant 
figures is the old servant, Ermitas, who 
having reared both the master of the house 
and his wife finds herself inevitably in- 
volved in their conflict. The novel is excel- 
lent for its strong and convincing charac- 
terizations, frequently worthy of a Pardo 
Bazan, and for its sensitive treatment of a 
difficult theme. 

La sangre (1952) is an intriguing ac- 
count of four generations of a family of 
Galician landowners prior to the Civil War 
in Spain. The narrator, curiously enough, 
is a tree, which from its position near the 
ancestral castelo is a constant witness to 
the lives of the occupants. This anthro- 
pomorphic device, which at first seems in- 
congruous, becomes more acceptable as the 
story progresses, and in time the tree 
acquires a personality almost as real as any 
of the human characters. The reader often 
finds himself comparing his own reactions 
to those of the tree, which besides serving 
as a chronicler of particular persons and 
events assumes the role of a philosopher as 
well in its comments on human motives and 
conduct in general. The day comes when 
it is discovered that the roots of the now 
venerable tree endanger the foundations of 
one of the castle towers, and orders are 
given to have it cut down. The destruction 
of the tree implies the end of the family 
line, for as it falls the life of the young heir 
is accidentally taken. The story, which 
seems to lack the emotional warmth of 
other works by the author, is characterized 
by strong passions and acts of violence that 
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at times give it a pronounced romantic 
flavor. The predominant values of the 
members of each generation are interest- 
ingly conveyed and contrasted through their 
speech and habits. Of the four generations 
described, the first three are of greatest 
interest from the standpoint of vigorous 
characterization and the relationship to en- 
vironment. The last generation, represent- 
ed by Pastor, feels little or no affection for 
the land and family traditions. Pastor is 
interested in his estate only for its financial 
returns and spends as little time there as 
possible. He scarcely knows the names of 
his peasant retainers, who resent his pres- 
ence and accord him respect grudgingly. 
In certain respects, the novel is suggestive 
of Los Pazos de Ulloa but without the 
latter's morbid atmosphere of decay and 
degeneracy. 

In the novel entitled Algo pasa en la calle 
(1954) a man’s death serves as a point of 
departure for the portrayal of the people 
most intimately related to him in life: his 
first wife, his daughter, his son-in-law, the 
woman for whom he had left his family 
years before, and the son born of the sec- 
ond marriage. The entire story, with Ma- 
drid as the locale, takes place in the few 
hours preceding the burial, during which 
time the characters review their lives in re- 
lation to the deceased in a kind of examina- 
tion of conscience. The character of the 
dead man, Ventura, is disclosed by a series 
of flashbacks and through the thoughts and 
emotions of the members of the family as 
they look upon his remains. A host of 
memories, intensified by varying feelings 
of grief, love, and bitterness, constitute the 
essence of the narrative, which is admirab- 
ly contrived and at times deeply moving. 
The characterization of the two wives, who 
are never brought face to face but who are 
poignantly aware of each other’s presence 
in adjoining rooms, is noteworthy. The 
work gives a decided impression of mod- 
ernity. Because of its cosmopolitan theme 
and the absence of those particularistic ele- 
ments that so frequently make it difficult 
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for persons unversed in things Spanish to 
penetrate Spanish literature, this novel, 
among all the others of Elena Quiroga to 
date, is the one most likely to gain an im- 
mediate response from the non-Spanish 
reader. 

A fishermen’s village on the Galician 
coast is the scene of Elena Quiroga’s next 
novel, La enferma (1955). Despite an en- 
tirely different setting, the work resembles 
Algo pasa en la calle in method and tone. 
The center of interest is again a motionless 
person—but this time living—who is made 
the focal point of the narrative. The story 
is told in the first person by an unnamed 
woman from Madrid, who has come to the 
village to dispose of a piece of property. 
During her brief stay, she lives in the 
house of the “enferma,” an invalid woman 
who has not left her bed for years, her 
mind deranged by a frustrated love of her 
youth. In the course of her visit, the nar- 
rator, whom the villagers refer to as “la 
forastera,” learns the history of the un- 
fortunate Liberata whose fiancé had re- 
jected her without warning to marry anoth- 
er woman. Unable to endure this devastat- 
ing blow to her pride, she became unbal- 
anced. Although many years have passed 
since the incident occurred, the figure of 
the invalid, lying quietly with her face to 
the wall, remains a subject of great interest 
in the village. The “forastera” is an atten- 
tive listener to Liberata’s story as told to 
her in detail by the priest, the telephone 
operator, the fiancé’s sister, the servant 
girl in the house where she is staying, and 
especially by the invalid’s devoted nurse 
and housekeeper, Alida. Each account re- 
flects a separate point of view, now sympa- 
thetic, now otherwise, and the reader, like 
the “forastera,” is left to decide for himself 
how greatly the “enferma” has been sinned 
against. The experience of the “forastera” 
in the village, where she comes to realize 
that “nadie es libre si no renuncia a serlo, 
nadie est solo si lo acepta,” leads her to 
reflect at length upon her own life with a 
consequent rediscovery of lost values. The 
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dialogue is outstanding for naturalness of 
expression. One could wish that the author 
had seen fit to develop further the daily 
lives of the villagers, who are often more 
interesting for themselves than for their 
relationship to the “enferma.” 

La careta (1955) is an attempt to portray 
novelistically “esa generacién que no vid 
la guerra CSpain’s Civil War) con los ojos 
maduros del hombre, ni con los ojos ilusio- 
nados del joven, sino con los ojos absortos 
del nino.” The disastrous effects of the war 
upon some members of this generation are 
described in the figure of Moisés Estevez, 
the protagonist of the novel, whose mem- 
ories of childhood are centered in the brutal 
murder of his parents during the conflict. 
As a boy of twelve, he had seen his father, 
a proscribed army officer, and his mother, 
who had tried to conceal her husband from 
the authorities, shot to death in their home. 
The stunning effect of this tragedy remains 
with him through the years, and he reaches 
manhood with a bewildered and despairing 
view of life that is closely akin to that of a 
Sartrean character. The narrative is un- 
folded at a family gathering at which 
Moisés and the cousins with whom he had 
grown up following his parents’ death are 
brought together after a separation of some 
years. From the outset the reunion is 
marked by an atmosphere of tension and 
forced sociability, occasioned chiefly by the 
presence of Moisés, whose tragic boyhood 
and present aimless existence, so different 
from the experience of his cousins, set him 
apart from the others. The cousins, who 
had lived abroad during the war and are 
all, with one exception, now settled in life, 
tend to regard him with varying attitudes 
of pity, indifference, and disapproval. He 
in turn views them largely with cynical 
eyes. The history of all those present is con- 
veyed to the reader almost entirely through 
the thoughts of Moisés, who in the midst 
of the group remains aloof and while im- 
bibing heavily engages in a poignant “re- 
membrance of things past” and a mental 
unmasking of each cousin. His thoughts 
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shift constantly from the present to the 
past and back again in a disordered fashion 
that reflects his troubled state of mind. 
The result in a dense, intricate pattern of 
narrative, descriptive, and expository ele- 
ments that makes great demands upon the 
reader in his efforts to pursue the thread of 
the story. The novel is characterized 
throughout by unrelieved pessimism and 
expresses a philosophy of life that places it 
clearly within the category of post-war 
existentialist fiction. 

Notably manifest in the novels of Elena 
Quiroga are the qualities most essential in 
a writer of fiction: imagination, creative 
ability, and command of subject matter. 
Perhaps the highest compliment that can 
be offered this author is to say that interest 
in her stories rarely ever flags. Her novels 
possess that power of sustained attraction, 
which Ortega y Gasset calls “impervious- 
ness,” whereby the reader is held engrossed 
in a novelistic world from which he has 
little desire to withdraw. Part of Elena 
Quiroga’s success in this regard can be at- 
tributed to her faculty for producing and 
maintaining a captivating mood or com- 
pelling atmosphere into which the reader 
is readily drawn. Interest in her fiction, 
however, derives chiefly from character por- 
trayal for which she has a superb capacity. 
Although her primary concern is the depic- 
tion of the inner lives of her characters, 
she knows how to effect a proper balance 
between the purely psychological and ex- 
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ternal reality. Her novels, free of transcen- 
dental intent except as the reader may 
choose to infer, are penetrating studies of 
human nature in which the problems and 
conflicts presented are of a kind to give the 
reader a deepened understanding of hu- 
man experience and a sense of personal 
enrichment. 

In Spain the novels of Elena Quiroga 
have received appreciative attention from 
both the critics and the reading public. 
The reviewers of her books in such publi- 
cations as Insula, Indice, and the Revista 
de literatura speak of her work in the most 
complimentary terms. Her writing has also 
evoked considerable interest outside of 
Spain as indicated by the translation of 
Viento del norte into German, La sangre 
into Finnish, Swedish, Italian, and French, 
and Algo pasa en la calle into French and 
English. During the past year a publishing 
house in Germany requested permission to 
publish all her works in German. 


NOTE 


Her novels published to date are La soledad 
sonora (Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1949, 264 pp.); 
Viento del norte (Barcelona: Ediciones Destino, 
1951, 365 pp.); La sangre (Barcelona: Ediciones 
Destino, 1952, 361 pp.); Algo pasa en la calle 
(Barcelona: Ediciones Destino, 1954, 220 pp.); 
La enferma (Barcelona: Editorial Noguer, 1955 
243 pp.); and La careta (Barcelona, Editoria 
Noguer, 1955, 213 pp.). In addition, she has 
written three short narratives which appear in a 
volume entitled, Placida, la joven y otras narra- 
(Madrid: Editorial Prensa Espajila, 
1956). 


TEACHERS” 


Copies, with covers, of Carl A. Tyre’s valuable 1957 Presidential Address, outlining 
the problems facing teachers of Spanish (and other languages) in the coming years, 
are available from Prof. L. H. Turk, DePauw Univ., Greencastle, Ind., priced at 
25c each. Readers are urged to order several copies for their own information and 
for distribution among principals, superintendents, deans and other administrative 
personnel at their institutions. 


DISSERTATIONS IN THE HISPANIC LANGUAGES 
AND LITERATURES—1958 


J. SMITHER 


Tulane University 


It is time for a re-statement of the aims, 
methods, and uses of these annual lists. As 
evolved in the hands of Professors Sturgis 
E. Leavitt, L. L. Barrett, and the present 
compiler over the past twenty-four years, 
they aspire to be a cumulative record of all 
dissertations dealing with the languages 
and literatures of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese speaking world ever presented at 
U.S. and Canadian universities, and at the 
same time to serve as a “clearing house” for 
dissertations currently in preparation. 

In order to perform best this double 
service with a minimum of repetition a 
policy has developed which calls for an 
author's work to be announced at least 
twice, once in each section of the lists, al- 
though certain circumstances may warrant 
re-publication in either section. A new title 
should be submitted for its first appearance 
as soon as serious work has begun, thus 
avoiding the occasional tendency to “stake 
out” a field that may only be contemplated 
in a more or less distant future. If research 
and writing proceed smoothly under the 
originally announced adviser, without 
change or alteration of the focus of the 
study, the title will not again be published 
under the “In Preparation” heading. Any 
change, however, calls for a second entry. 
In the May issue of the year following the 
granting of the degree the title, now in its 
final form, appears in the “Completed” 
section. It may be announced a second time 
here if it is reported to the compiler subse- 
quently as having been published in book 
form. 

The “clearing house” function of the 
lists works in three ways. One is implicit 
in the very fact that the newly selected 
titles are announced, and a quick review of 


back issues may reveal whether a freshly 
minted idea for a dissertation is in fact as 
fresh as it seems. Such a review may begin 
most conveniently with the subject index 
of May, 1954 (Hispania, xxxvu, 185-202). 
Another method is to ask the compiler to 
check a new topic in his subject index file. 
As each new entry is received all distinctive 
elements are indexed into a file that con- 
tains the similarly fragmented titles of 
(presumably) all dissertations ever com- 
pleted or pending completion. While the 
compiler’s performance as a correspondent 
may not match his intentions, you may be 
sure of an instant reply if the index check 
requested reveals duplication of another dis- 
sertation. Finally, such notices of possible 
duplication are regularly sent out, unre- 
quested and in a spirit of helpfulness, not 
malice, by the compiler each February. 

The timing of these notices is set by the 
receipt in January of the bulk of the en- 
tries for the May list. Any author, adviser, 
or department may report titles at any time 
during the year and they will be added at 
once to the master file. In practice, how- 
ever, most are received in response to in- 
quiries sent out to the universities each 
December or early January. The list is 
compiled and sent to the editor in early 
February and at the same time the seem- 
ingly inevitable annual crop of possible 
duplications prompts letters to the inter- 
ested individuals. This year nine apparent 
conflicts emerged as the present list was 
indexed. 

The cumulative nature of this project 
and the desire to attain completeness and 
exactness mean that the compiler welcomes 
warmly the contribution of any dissertation 
title that he may have missed in past years 
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or the correction of any error that may have 
crept in. It will be noted that the year of 
completion is always given for any disser- 
tation antedating the year appearing at the 
head of the list, and an entry published to 
correct a previous error carries a notation 
to that effect. 

The persistent need to catch up on in- 
advertent omissions—the contributing de- 
partment forgets for the moment the de- 
gree awarded in the summer, or the com- 
piler finds that another university not on 
his list has awarded its first degree in our 
field—weakens the value of statistics from 
this source. Yet there is some interest in 
the fact that the 40 newly completed dis- 
sertations in the list for 1958 is well below 
the 48 average for the preceding five years. 
On the other hand the 67 topics announced 
for the first time is higher than for any 
vear since 1953 when there were 82. The 
average for the intervening four years 
was 51. 


COMPLETED DISSERTATIONS 


ArtMan, Jim P. “The Soldier in the Dra- 
matic Works of Lope de Vega.” 1957, 
UCLA. E. H. Templin. 

BacuMann, ANN Opatak. “An Etymologi- 
cal and Partial Syntactical Analysis of 
the Rimado de palacio of Pero Lépez de 
Ayala.” Florida State. V. R. B. Oelsch- 
lager. 

Barsera, Raymonp E. “The Comic in 
Early Spanish Literature, 1140-1500.” 
Wisconsin. M. H. Singleton. 

Briss, Evizasetu S. “The Published Come- 
dies of Juan Pérez de Toledo.” Illinois. 
R. P. Oliver. 

Bowen, Wayne Scorr. “Theory and Prac- 
tice of the Novel in Pio Baroja.” Ohio 
State. B. Wardropper. 

Bryant, SHasta M. “Comparative Study 
of the Spanish Ballad Translations of 
James Young Gibson.” North Carolina. 
S. A. Stoudemire. 

Catrenno, Eucene Lous. “Life and 
Works of Luis Taboada.” 1957, Pitts- 
burgh. M. A. DeVitis. 
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Cannon, Carvin. “Unamuno’s Fl Cristo 
de Velazquez.” Tulane. C. Zardoya. 
CastAn Mary. “The criollo 
Poetry of Nicolas Guillén.” Yale. J. J. 

Arrom. 

CasraNepa, James. “A Critical Edition of 
Lope de Vega’s Las paces de los reyes y 
Judia de Toledo.” Yale. J. J. Arrom. 

Cuew, Jeanne M. “The Portrayal of Femi- 
nine Life in the Novels of Fernan Caba- 
llero, Alarcén, Pereda, and Valera, 
Viewed against the Background of Wo- 
man’s Position in Nineteenth-Centurv 
Spain.” Pennsylvania. D. W. Bleznick. 

Crre, Mrs. Manuera M. “Arabistas es- 
panioles del siglo XTX.” Michigan. F. S. 
Escribano. 

Davis, Jack Emory. “Estudio lexicografico 
del Periquillo Sarniento.” 1956, Tulane. 
D. S. Wogan. 

Dev Piero, Rati A. “Las fuentes del Job 
de Quevedo.” Harvard. R. Lida. 

Fiore, Mrs. Dorores A. “Greco-Roman 
Elements in the Vocabulary of Rubén 
Dario.” Harvard. R. Lida. 

Frre, Surtey R. “The Literary Origins of 
Realidad by Benito Pérez Galdés.” Min- 
nesota. W. T. Pattison. 

Fonseca, James. “Techniques for Depict- 
ing the Social Environment in Literature 
as Illustrated in the Nineteenth-Centurv 
Cuadro de Costumbres.” 1957, UCLA. 
H. Corbaté. 

Frerras, Wiit1am J. “An Historic and 
Geographic Commentary on the Lusiads 
of Camoées.” Stanford. R. Hilton. 

Guerra, Manuer H. “The Theater of 
Antonio and Manuel Machado.” 1957, 
Michigan. E. Anderson-Imbert. 

Guzman, Dantet ve. “The Impact of the 
Mexican Revolution.” 1957, Yale. C. M. 
Batchelor. 

Harter, Hucu Antuony. “Gustavo Adol- 
fo Bécquer’s Significance for Twentieth- 
Century Spanish Poetry.” Ohio State. 
C. Blanco. 

Hotcoms, Gerorce Lawrence. “The 
Theater in Spain since 1939.” Texas. R. 
Martinez-Lépez. 


« 
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Iventoscu, Herman. “Five Types of Ono- 
mastic Invention in Spanish Baroque 
Fiction.” Harvard. R. Lida. 

Jounson, James Henry. “The Proverb in 
the Spanish Exempla.” North Carolina. 
J. E. Keller. 

Jonnson, Karen. “Juan Ramén Jiménez: 
The Poet and his Works.” Yale. J. J. 
Arrom. 

Karser, Gunpa S. “A Critical and An- 
notated Edition of Lope de Vega’s La 
villana de Getafe.” Wisconsin. E. W. 
Hesse. 


Kerr, Davin R. “Military Subject Matter 
in Galdés.” George Washington. An- 
tonio Alonso. 

Lamonp, Mariryn. “The Vogue and In- 
fluence of Eugéne Scribe during the 
Romantic Period in Spain.” North Caro- 
lina. S. A. Stoudemire. 

Lorr, Roserr E. Siglo de Oro Tradition 
and Modern Adolescent Psychology in 
Pepita Jiménez: A Stylistic Study. (Cath- 
olic. H. A. Hatzfeld.) Washington, 
D.C., 1958. 

Lorrman, Ana Marnie. “The Comic Ele- 
ment in Moreto’s Comedias.” Colorado. 
C. Ortigosa. 

Marin, Dieco. La intriga secundaria en el 
teatro de Lope de Vega. (1956, Toronto, 
J. H. Parker.) Mexico, Ediciones de An- 
drea (Coleccién Studium, 22), 1958. 

Martin, Freverick C. “The Plays of Gas- 


par de Zavala y Zamora.” North Caro- 
lina. S. E. Leavitt. 


McCrary, C. “The Classical 
Background of Spanish Dramatic Theory 
of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies.” Wisconsin. E. W. Hesse. 


Micarettr, Cuartes N. “Mines and 
Miners in French and Spanish Litera- 
tures of the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries.” Boston. J. Onate. 


Nason, Marsnart. “Benito Lynch y su 
proceso creador.” Chicago B. Blanco- 


Gonzalez. 
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Nomianp, Jonn. “Social and Political As- 
pects in the Contemporary Mexican 
Theater.” 1957, UCLA. M. P. Gonzalez. 

Previraut, Giovanni. “Ricardo Giiiraldes 
and Don Segundo Sombra.” Yale. J. J. 
Arrom and C. M. Batchelor. 

Sanp, Loutse. “The Role of Rodolfo Lenz 
and Federico Hanssen in the Intellectual 
Life of Chile.” North Carolina. S. E. 
Leavitt. 

Seay, Hucu Ne son, Jr. “A Classification 
and Analysis of Motifs in the Tradi- 
tional Ballads of Spain.” North Carolina. 
J. E. Keller. 

Suervitt, Roserr Newron. “Old Testa- 
ment Drama of the Siglo de Oro.” North 
Carolina. S. E. Leavitt. 

Soro-Ruiz, Luts. “El tema del pirata en 
la novela histérica hispanoamericana.” 
Michigan. E. Anderson-Imbert. 

Sraps, Martin. “Racial Theories in Rep- 
resentative Spanish American Essayists 
of the Contemporary Period.” UCLA. 
J. Crow. 

Strout, Crevy Lioyp. Linguistic 
Study of the Journals of the Coronado 
Expedition.” Colorado. J. de Onis. 

Terry, Epwarp Davis. “The Literary and 
Cultural Influence of Spain on Spanish 
America since 1871.” North Carolina. 
S. E. Leavitt. 


Tuomas, Karuieen Hickey. “Modernis- 
mo in Poetry and its Exponents: Man- 
uel Gutiérrez Najera, Rubén Dario, and 
Leopoldo Lugones.” 1957, Pittsburgh. 
M. A. DeVitis. 

Tuompson, Mirtam H. “Anti-Imperialism 
as Reflected in the Prose Fiction of Mid- 
dle America.” 1955, Tulane. J. E. Engle- 
kirk. 

Tutt, Joun. “Life and Works of Nalé 
Roxlo.” Yale. J. J. Arrom. 

Turner, Estner H. “Hispanism in the 
Life and Works of Manuel Galvez.” 
Washington. A. Vargas-Barén. 

Uiparri, Sasrne. “Inner Logic in the 
Poetry of Juan Ramén Jiménez.” UCLA. 
J. R. Barcia. 
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DISSERTATIONS IN 
PREPARATION 


Asrams, Frep. “A Critical Edition of Lope 
de Rueda’s Comedia Eufemia.” Towa 
State. E. de Chasca. 

Avpricu, Eart M., Jr. “The Peruvian 
Short Story.” Indiana. H. L. Johnson. 
Auten, Mrs. Arma C. “Surrealism and 
the Prose Fiction of José Martinez Ruiz 

(Azorin).” Boston. J. D. Onate. 

Arana, Oswatpo. “La novela del Chaco.” 
Colorado. J. de Onis. 

Avita, Enema. “Las compafiias bananeras 
en la novelfstica centroamericana.” Tu- 
lane. D. S. Wogan. 

Baker, Cuirrorp H. “Reality in the Works 
of Miguel de Unamuno.” Southern Cali- 
fornia. D. McMahon. 

Barrow, Leo L. “The Novelistic Tech- 
nique of Pio Baroja.” UCLA. J. R. Bar- 
cia. 

Bearpsiey, THeopore S. “A Study of the 
Introductions to Spanish Translations of 
Classical Authors during the Renais- 
sance, with Bibliography.” Pennsylvania. 
A. G. Reichenberger. 

Warp. “Alfonso Mar- 
tinez de Toledo.” Illinois. J. H. D. Al- 
len. (Title altered. See list for 1956.) 

Bisuop, Roserrt. “A Critical Edition with 
Commentary of Lope de Vega’s Comedy, 
Ay, verdades que en amor. . .” Chicago. 
J. Corominas. (Title altered. See list for 
1956.) 

CuatuamM, James Ray. “The Indirect 
Question in Medieval Spanish.” Florida 
State. V. R. B. Oelschlager. 

Coss, Cart W. “Translations from Eng- 
lish and American Lyric Poetry by Co- 
lombians.” Tulane. D. S. Wogan. 

Compton, “Spanish Sense of 
Honor in the Tradiciones of Ricardo 
Palma.” UCLA. J. A. Crow. (Title al- 
tered. See list for 1955.) 

Contreras, Martitpe. “Two Interpreters 
of Galicia—Emilia Pardo Bazin and 
Rosalia de Castro.” Pittsburgh. M. A. 
DeVitis. 
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Corp, Witt1aM O. “José Rubén Romero: 
The Voice of Mexico.” Colorado. B. 
Udick. 

Corrican, Rosert. “The Pedagogical and 
Cultural Ideas of Ortega y Gasset.” 
Western Reserve. J. V. Falconieri. CAd- 
viser changed. See list for 1957.) 

Cross, Doris. “The Role of Dialogue in 
the Poetry of A. Machado.” Harvard. 
S. Gilman. 

Datsor, Joun B. “The Short Stories of 
Vicente Blasco Tbdfiez.” Michigan. N. 
W. Eddy. 

Dato, Dante P. “A Historical Phonology 
of Castilian Spanish.” Cornell. F. B. 
Agard. 

Davipovicn, Catuertne. “The Lexical 
Structure of Portuguese.” Pennsylvania. 
A. Juilland. 

DeBeer, Gasriecta. “Mexico in the 
Works of Vasconcelos.” Columbia. A. 
Iduarte. 

pe Larra, Juan J. “Pedro Henriquez Ure- 
fia; su vida y su obra.” Columbia. A 
Iduarte. 

DeMe Greorce. “Clorinda Matto de 
Turner, Precursor of the Social Novel.” 
Colorado. J. de Onis. 

Descouzis, Pau. “Don Quijote y la Gene- 
racién del 98.” Maryland. M. Rand. 
(Title altered. See list for 1957.) 

DiBiast, Danter. “The Non-fiction of Pio 
Baroja.” Columbia. A. del Rio and J. 
Shearer. 

Dosrtan, Water A. “The Novelistic 
Technique of Ramén Pérez de Ayala.” 
Wisconsin. E. R. Mulvihill. 

Fine, Irnvinc. “Fifty Years of Franco-His- 
panism: 1875-1925.” Colorado. J. de 
Onis. 

Freer, Anrra Kant. “Old Testament 
Themes in the Golden Age Comedia.” 
Florida State. D. L. Hoffman. 

Fiynn, Gerarp. “A Revision of the Criti- 
cism of Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz.” 
NYU. F. R. Thompson. 

Freunp, Marxéra. “Carl Vossler: 
panist.” Colorado. J. de Onis. 


His- 
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Garpner, Dororny S. “Psychological 
Values in the Short Stories of Hernandez 
Cata.” UCLA. ]. A. Crow. (Title al- 
tered. See list for 1956.) 

Gerrarp, ALLEN G. “A Study of the Usage 
of the Directional-Locative Adverbs in 
Spanish.” Michigan. L. B. Kiddle. 

Greson, Cart M. “Xavier Lampillas: His 
Defense of Spanish Literature.” Oregon. 
P. J. Powers. (Title altered. See list for 
1957.) 

GuickMAN, Roserr Jay. “Impressionism 
and Symbolism in Guillermo Valencia.” 
UCLA. J. A. Crow. (Title altered. See 
list for 1956.) 

HANNAN, Denis. “Convention and Origi- 
nalitv in the Sainetes of Ganzdlez del 
Castillo.” Oregon. P. J. Powers. (Title 
altered. See list for 1955.) 

Hawrey, Don Carvton. “A Critical Edi- 
tion of Lope de Vega’s Las hazafias del 
Cid.” Towa State. E. de Chasca. 

Hopoces, Ricnarp C. “Francisco Lépez de 
Goémara: The History of the Conquest of 
Mexico.” Pittsburgh. M. A. DeVitis. 

Horrman, E. Lewis. “The Pastorelas of 
José Trinidad Reyes.” George Washing- 
ton. G. E. McSpadden and J. W. Robb. 

Hype, Jeanine. “Use of the Literary 
bol in the Works of Rémulo Gallegos.” 
Oklahoma. L. Dunham. 

Paut. “The Fiction of Camilo José 
Cela.” Brown. J. Lépez-Morillas. 

Irnsy, James E. “El expresionismo de Jorge 
Luis Borges: Un estudio de estilo y 
forma.” Michigan. E. Anderson-Imbert. 

Javens, Cuarres. “A Study of Spanish 
Syntax: The Fifteenth Century.” North 
Carolina. J. E. Keller. 

Kinc, Harry Leer, Jr. “Don Juan Manuel 
de Rosas and his Epoch as Portrayed in 
Argentine Fiction.” North Carolina. S. 
E. Leavitt. 

Loentin, Marian Rurn. “Cervantes’ Con- 
cept of the Ideal State.” Stanford. A. M. 
Espinosa, Jr. 

Lonco, Satvatore. “Cervantes en Italia.” 
NYU. J. Casalduero. 

Lépez, Vicror. “Spanish Society in the 
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Picaresque Novel.” Cornell. D. Brenes. 
Macu Esanxs, Gerarpo. “La Espafia de 
Baroja.” Middlebury. F. Garcia Lorca. 
Mara, Morner Martina. “Action and 
Contemplation in the Works of Garcia 
de Cisneros and Santa Teresa de Jestis.” 

Stanford. A. M. Espinosa, Jr. 

McCreapy, Warren. “La herdldica en el 
teatro de Lope de Vega.” Chicago. B. 
Blanco-Gonzalez. (Title altered. See list 
for 1956.) 

McKecney, James C. “A Comparison of 
Feminine Characters in Selected Novels 
of Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes, José Rubén 
Romero, and Mauricio Magdaleno.” 
Washington. A. Vargas-Barén. 

Menpetorr, Henry. “The Evolution of 
the Conditional Sentence Contrary to 
Fact in Old Spanish: A Syntactical- 
Semantic Study.” Catholic. T. Fotitch. 

Micnatsky, Anpré. “The Art of Descrip- 
tion in Medieval Spanish Poetry.” 


Princeton. R. S. Willis. 
Motina Gattnpo, Isis. “El impresionismo 


en la obra de José Marti.” UCLA. J. A. 
Crow. 

NarvAez, R. A. “Word Formation in Old 
Spanish.” Minnesota. D. C. Swanson 
and R. L. Grismer. 

Newserry, “Experimental Thea- 
ter of the Generation of 98 in Spain.” 
Washington. E. C. McDonald. 

Newnarp, Marcaret Eveanor. “Spanish 
Orthography in the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury.” North Carolina. J. E. Keller. 

Newman, Roserr K. “Luis Cernuda’s 
Poetry and Style.” Indiana. M. M. Har- 
lan. 

Orson, Paut Ricuarp. “Formacién de las 
palabras en la prosa espafiola del siglo 
XVI.” Harvard. R. Lida. 

Oxsrap, Cuarves. “The Novels of Ramén 
J. Sender.” Wisconsin. E. R. Mulvihill. 
Orvanpt, Aporna. “Characterization and 
Caricature in the Spanish American Po- 

litical Novel.” Harvard. S$. Gilman. 

PAnico, Marnie. “La poesia de Andrés Eloy 
Blanco.” Maryland. G. P. Nemes. 

Paucxer, ELeanor K. “The Short Stories 
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of Unamuno as a Key to his Work.” 
Pennsylvania. G. Correa. (Adviser 
changed. See list for 1953.) 

Pérez-PENA, Fernanpo. “La serie de Tor- 
quemada de Benito Pérez Galdés.” NYU. 
E. G. DaCal. 

Porrer, SHerMAN C. “Representation of 
Reality in the Contemporary Spanish 
Novel.” California. J. F. Montesinos. 

Repick, Patricia C. “An Interpretation of 
Leandro Fernandez de Moratin.” Pitts- 
burgh. J. R. Bickley. 

Farner Micue ce. “A Stylis- 
tic Study of the Pastoral Novel: Sanna- 
zaro and Lope de Vega.” Oregon. P. J. 
Powers. (Title altered. See list for 1957.) 

Rice, Arcyii. “Vida y obra de Emilio 
Ballagas.” Yale. J. J. Arrom. 

Romeo, Luici. “Structural Variations in 
the Phonological Evolution of Early Ro- 
mance.” Washington. E. Dorfman. 

Runporrr, Dororny E. “Influence of 
Krausism in some Novels of Juan Va- 
lera.” Minnesota. W. T. Pattison. 

SueparpD, Sanrorp. “Literary Criticism of 
Lépez Pinciano.” NYU. E. G. DaCal. 

Smitu, Georce E. “Reality and Fantasy in 
Augusto Goeminne Thomson (d’Hal- 
mar).” Indiana. H. L. Johnson. 

Smitu, Kermir H. “Changing Attitudes 
toward the Jungle in Latin-American 
Prose.” UCLA. S. Robe. (Title and ad- 
viser changed. See list for 1957.) 

Smitu, Rosert. “The Life and Works of 
Roberto J. Payré.” UCLA. J. J. Crow. 
(Title altered. See list for 1956.) 
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SourHarp, Gornon. “E] indio en la novela 
hispanoamericana.” Chicago. B. Blanco- 
Gonzalez. (Title altered. See list for 
1956.) 

Spurceon, WuiTFIELD BaLpwin, Jr. “The 
Short Narrative in Spain in the Six- 
teenth Century.” North Carolina. J. E. 
Keller. 

Srern, Cuartotte D. “The Sayagués in 
the Early Spanish Theater.” Pennsyl- 
vania. E. B. Williams. CAdviser and 
title changed. See list for 1953.) 

Testa, Dante P. “The Pyramus and This- 
bee Theme in Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth-Century Spain.” Michigan. F. S. 
Escribano. 

Tuniz, Donatp A. “La Suerte in the Neo- 
classic Drama of Spain.” Pittsburgh. M. 
A. DeVitis. 

Ucatrpe, Louts. “Baroja: A Study in the 
Art of the Historical Novel.” Harvard. 
J. Marichal. 

VAsouez-Bict, A. M. “La filosofia del 
vitalismo heroico y la obra de Pio Baroja.” 
Minnesota. W. T. Pattison. 

Veccuio, Frank B. “Verbal Aspect in the 
Poema de Mio Cid.” Washington. T. 
Sousa. 

WortHen, Epwarp H. “The Conquest of 
Mexico as a Theme in the Mexican His- 
torical Novel from 1826-1958.” Michi- 
gan. I. A. Leonard. 

Younc, James, Jr. “Estudio es- 
tilistico de las Rimas de Bécquer.” Wis- 
consin. 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIPS 


Please remind your students—and other teachers’ students—that they may join the 
AATSP for $3.00, receive Hispania, and enjoy all other privileges of membership, 
except the right to vote. 


Alfredo Pareja y Diez Canseco (1908) 
belongs to the socialist generation of twen- 
tieth century Ecuador, a country of violent 
conflicts between conservative and liberal 
elements. Pareja lived through the hectic 
political turmoil of the 20's, his formative 
years, and soon reached the conclusion that 
Ecuador's salvation lay with the left-wing 
ideologies. 

Pareja visited New York in 1930 and 
worked on the docks for a year. In Ecuador 
he held various positions: professor of his- 
tory, professor of Spanish and Spanish 
American Literature at Colegio Vicente 
Rocafuerte, Superintendent of Secondary 
Education, and Guayas Province deputy. In 
1937, persecuted by Federico Paez, he was 
first jailed and then exiled to Chile where 
he worked for the Ercilla publishing house. 
From there he went to Bolivia before re- 
turning to Ecuador. In 1938, Aurelio Mos- 
quera Narvaez dismissed the Assembly of 
which Pareja was a member, and jailed 
him for 30 days, and this experience later 
formed the basis of one of his novels. Pare- 
ja bought some drug stores but sold them 
in 1946 to travel around South America, 
especially in Argentina, Uruguay and Para- 
guay, and in that same year he served as 
special UNRRA representative in Monte- 
video. In 1948, after a brief trip for 
UNBAA through Peru and Panama, he 
returned to Quito, where, with the excep- 
tion of short trips to the United States and 
elsewhere, he has since lived. 

Pareja has demonstrated what he would 
call ethical sympathies in his work, but he 
has insisted that he does not wish to use 
his art as an instrument of propaganda. He 
desired, he said, only to show the realities 
which cried for justice, as he denounced 
the corrupt and unjust. Pareja has denied 
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being a left winger, but his best novels have 
a socialistic goal. Unlike most of the con- 
temporary Ecuadorians, however, emotional 
considerations do not destroy his objectivity 
in some of his portrayals of the proletariat. 
He has traveled so much that he knows, not 
only his local scenes, but also how a good 
part of the rest of the world lives, and this 
cosmopolitan background has allowed him 
to analyze various levels of society. One 
critic has said of him: “The Paris of 1920 
has laid its hand upon him. It is far easier 
to picture Pareja in the company of Ger- 
trude Stein or Guillaume Apollinaire than 
in that of Maxim Gorki or Sinclair 
Lewis.” 

Pareja’s early works contain surrealistic 
elements which detract from the vigor of 
his work. As Torres-Rioseco has said: “Al- 
fredo Pareja y Diez Canseco es, hasta su 
novela, Rio arriba, 1931, un escritor super- 
ficial en quien el suprarealismo se limita 
todavia al florecimiento del disparate.”* La 
casa de los locos, 1929, satirizes Ecuadorian 
politics. Indeed, Pareja attacked so many 
real people in his work that he was unable 
to publish it for some time. Adolfo Sim- 
monds, in an overly kind critique, calls it: 
“Una produccién de extraordinario mérito. 
Un corte original, un estilo nuevo, un len- 
guaje sobrio y, entre lineas todo el espiritu 
del siglo . . . La casa de los locos... 
manifestacién espontanea de una mentali- 
dad joven, hijo de su tiempo.”* Simmonds 
saw the influence of Ehrenburg, Gide and 
Proust in the work and felt it to be the first 
modern Ecuadorian novel. Among the 
many real people mentioned in his novel 
dedicated “a los nifios i a los viejos de mi 
patria infantil,” one finds José Vasconcelos 
who for him “Habia ejercido en mi corazén 
de 18 afios una influencia definitiva. Cam- 
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bid el rumbo de mi vida.”* Pareja declares 
here that the left wing ideologies offer the 
only hope for the future against the dic- 
tatorship and corrupt government, and his 
youthful diatribe in defense of justice, 
while lacking in literary merit, has a fresh- 
ness which is, at times, appealing. 

La Senorita Ecuador, 1930, a mixture of 
fantasy and realism, exhibits little artistic 
preoccupation. Pareja wrote a “frivolous” 
novel that he felt everyone would enjoy, 
as he narrates the life story of Sarita 
Chacén, beauty contest winner. Even here, 
however, there appear serious themes, as he 
discusses the Montuvian in city and coun- 
try and contrasts his agility and grace in 
his native environment with his torpor and 
stupidity in the city. Pareja makes certain 
that Sara (proletariat) wins over Blanche 
(aristocracy), a superficial symbolism much 
used in the contemporary Ecuadorian nov- 
els. He speaks of the abuse of the poor by 
the rich and the attempts of the latter to 
maintain the former in poverty and ig- 
norance. Pareja insists that if he were an 
aristocrat “me daria vergiienza de la pobreza 
espiritual que esta clase tiene en mi pais, 
de su estupidez, de su suciedad podrida.”® 
Finally Pareja attacks those who dare say 
there is no social problem in Ecuador and 
points out the sufferings of the cholo, the 
excesses of the gamonales, and the effects 
of a medieval feudal-barbaric system. 

Rio arriba, 1931, turns to Freud, sex and 
abnormal psychology, as Pareja indulges in 
a long series of philosophical discussions. 
He relates the inconsequential loves of one 
student and the neurosis of another. The 
neurotic commits suicide when he learns 
that his mistress is in reality his sister, and 
his friend becomes crazy. The characters 
spend the major part of the book discussing 
Schopenhauer, Dante and Freud. One 
must agree with Neftali Agrella as he in- 
sists, “esta novela de Pareja y Diez Canseco 
es una obra truculenta en cuanto a novela 
y mal lograda en cuanto a obra.”* Pareja 
discusses the problem of illegitimacy, but 
his theme, especially in the love between 
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sister and brother, recalls Aves sin nido, 
and hardly resembles a contemporary prob- 
lem. Pareja’s idealism and love for justice 
triumph over his artistic talents here. 

El muelle, 1933, is the first novel in 
which, without denying his social conscious- 
ness, he makes it an important element 
of rather than a substitute for his art. Pare- 
ja shows us the tragedy of the dock worker, 
his daily life, his hates, loves and contacts 
with other human beings. Juan Hidrovo, 
cacao worker, married to Maria del Socorro, 
loses his position because of the economic 
crisis. He decides to go to New York to 
work on the docks and while there, he 
takes part in a union strike. During a po- 
lice battle, his best friend, Claudio Barrera, 
is killed. Juan finally returns to Ecuador 
where Maria has been trying valiantly to 
earn her daily bread as a cook and laun- 
dress. Angel Mario, a rich contractor for 
whom she works, seduces her, but she re- 
jects him when she learns that Juan is re- 
turning, and loses her position. Juan is 
unable to find work and Maria becomes 
tubercular. Marifio receives the contract for 
a new Guayaquil dock and Juan works 
there until Marifio sees him there one day 
with Maria and fires him. The overall im- 
pression of El Muelle is not lacking in 
force and is at times a moving and com- 
plete picture of Ecuadorian life. The end- 
ing hints at the tragedy to follow and in 
that sense is simply another beginning of a 
degrading chapter of Ecuadorian life. 

Maria is a brave and generous although 
somewhat ingenuous and ignorant woman. 
She is honorable but lacks the moral stami- 
na to refuse Marifio. Juan, a strong but 
rather unintelligent worker, is full of the 
spirit of adventure, and like his creator 
travels over the oceans in search of a better 
fate. Pareja treats Jacinta and Florencia, 
the two old “beatas,” and Marino, the ugly 
and unscrupulous contractor, with irony 
rather than with indignation. Marifio is 
what one critic calls “un personaje con- 
tinental que lo encontramos en el Ecuador 
como en Bolivia, en Chile como en el 
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Peru.”* Claudio Barrera, who dies in his 
struggle for justice, symbolizes freedom in 
Pareja's work. 

Benjamin Carrién, who wrote the pro- 
logue of the first edition, considered El 
Muelle one of the greatest Latin American 
novels, and Antonio Montalvo has em- 
phasized the obvious sociological and social 
aspects of the novel. “Alfredo Pareja y 
Diez Canseco, con agudo y hondo sentido 
sociologizante primero y social después— 
social por una corriente subterranea, silen- 
ciosa, pero fuertemente impregnada de amor 
y comprensién humanos, que corre en su 
novela se adentra en el alma mismo de sus 
personajes—que él tipifica maestramente— 
pertenecientes a los humildes fondos de 
nuestra sociologia”® 

Pareja blends issues like unemployment, 
prison corruption and political fraud into 
the action of the novel without apparent 
vehemence, but while he occupies himself 
with external forces, he implies effectively 
the character, the squalor and the theme 
upon which he insists. Pareja compares 
workers in New York with those in Ecua- 
dor and describes the effects of imperialism 
on Ecuador's semi-colonial civilization. The 
U.S. Standard Iron Corporation, like its 
Ecuadorian counterpart, becomes the sym- 
bol of that oppression. 

Antonio Montalvo saw in the work “the 
cosmic, crude and brutal emotion of human 
sorrow.” Other critics have seen it as a 
“gran novela americana que puede para- 
gonarse a las mejores del continente,”® “una 
de las mejores novelas de Hispano-Améri- 
ca,”*° and “una de las raras novelas especifi- 
camente americanas,”"' and “de las mejores 
novelas que se han escrito en esta América, 
novela sin novelistas.”** 

El muelle, then, was one of the first 
mature productions of the Ecuadorian nov- 
el. It has depth, pace and meaning and co- 
ordinates scattered reflections about social 
injustices as it reveals the character of the 
Ecuadorian half-breed. In spite of its pho- 
tographic realism, it has a universal flavor 
which carries it beyond the geographical 
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limits of Ecuador. It shows us the dignity, 
courage and honesty of ordinary men and 
women who face the fearful odds against 
them, human elements which are surely an 
important part of fiction. 

Parts of El muelle are similar in tone to 
The Harbor of Ernest Poole, published in 
1915. Poole’s novel, published in several 
editions, impressed Pareja, interested in 
the sea, docks and harbors. Like El muelle, 
The Harbor emphasizes the struggle be- 
tween capital and labor, and the strike 
scene and battle against the police sym- 
bolized by the struggles of The Harbor's 
Francesco Vasca and El muelle’s Claudio 
Barrera parallel one another. “Se lanzaron 
sobre el los policias . . . a garrotazos caye- 
ron los primeros. Los que fugaban por el 
claro que se abrid, sintieron un golpe en las 
piernas, un crujido seco y se doblaron . . 
y los tiros de pistola coreando, los gritos 
enardecidos.”'* “Quickly their clubs rose 
and fell, and men dropped all around them. 
But furious hundreds kept rushing in. . . 
came under the clubs and went down with 
the rest, and still the mass poured over 
them. . . after that the pistol shots. Then 
more in a sharp, steady crackle . . . Only 
a few men here and there turned . . . to 
shout back frenzied, quivering oaths.”™ 

La beldaca, 1935, reaffirmed Luis Al- 
berto Sanchez’ opinion that “Pareja esta 
llamado a ser uno de los primeros novelis- 
tas del continente, vale decir del idioma.”** 
In this history of a boat and the man whose 
life was inextricably bound to it, Pareja 
dwells at length on the country-side as a 
descriptive and colorful medium. The au- 
thor evokes for us the fishermen, water 
sellers, coconut peddlers and all the life and 
color of the small villages near Guayaquil. 

The characters lack the stature of those 
of El muelle. Armando Vélez is the stand- 
ard villain who deceives Parrales, bribes 
the political boss and cheats the cholos. 
The one appealing character is Jestis, the 
man who was never to achieve his simple 
heart's desire of owning his boat complete- 
ly, and whose simple love for his boat and 
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the sea was to determine the course of his 
entire life. Unlike Stevenson or Conrad, 
Pareja sees more than the eternal struggle 
of man against the sea, and he has inter- 
woven in symbolic context the struggle of 
the poor and ignorant cholos against a sys- 
tem of tyranny which affords them no re- 
dress. Pareja refrains from obtruding his 
personality but manages to convey his 
sense of horror to the reader. Ricardo 
Latcham, comparing it to the other Ecua- 
dorian novels, feels that “no tiene la frase 
desarticulada, la gesticulacién barroca, el 
desalifio excesivo.”' 

La Baldomera, 1938, deals with the 
famous strike of November 15, 1922. Pare- 
ja, fourteen years old at the time, was vivid- 
ly impressed by the murder of his fellow 
citizens and writes with the warmth of the 
horrified eye witness, though the years have 
dulled the first hot flush of indignation. He 
subtitles his work “la tragedia del cholo 
sudamericano,” and the symbol of that 
tragedy is Baldomera. She fights against the 
exploitation of human resources by a small 
privileged class and is for Pareja the ex- 
plosive material beneath the rigid social 
strata of Ecuador which would offer hope 
for reform if properly educated and chan- 
neled. An ugly mulatto of the lowest social 
class, shrewd, uncouth, huge and aggres- 
sive, she turns to crime as one of the have- 
nots of the world, but in spite of her draw- 
backs she is not a completely unsympa- 
thetic figure, and her warm heart and 
courage help atone for her occasional lack 
of moral scruples. Her qualities of humani- 
ty and sentiment reveal themselves as she 
sacrifices herself for her people and her 
son, and she seeks her salvation, at times 
unknowingly, but always without fear. The 
other characters, Lamparita, famous cuat- 
rero who rides Escorpién, the horse no one 
else can ride, Polibio, who flees the city for 
the country, Inocente, the son who betrays 
his own people and his mother, but who, 
too, finally revolts against injustice, and 
Honorio Paredes, the factory boss, are the 
more typical symbols of the contemporary 
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Ecuadorian novel. More interesting is the 
Guayaquil full of surviving traditions, the 
savor of the vernacular, the authentic color 
of the life of his native city. In a colorful 
local background he gives his reader a 
whole world of Ecuadorianisms. 

The standard introduction of Acevedo, 
the labor agitator who suggests revolution 
as a solution for ills, is artificial, and upon 
reading the novel one wonders why Pareja 
introduced him, since the impression which 
he sought to convey, that such a solution is 
inevitable, arises from the situations them- 
selves. La Baldomera, in spite of its crea- 
tion of a magnetic character, fits all too 
closely the pattern of proletarian novels 
described by Carl Van Doren: “The action 
was likely to come to its head in a strike, 
and it took for granted an essential class 
conflict between the owners and the land- 
less propertyless workers. The heroes, in a 
time of unprecedented unemployment, 
were men desperately looking for work or 
trying to keep their jobs. The strongest vir- 
tue celebrated in the novels was _prole- 
tarian solidarity.”*7 

The usual catalogue of ills appears. Lam- 
parita’s old sweetheart, Candelaria, finds 
that prostitution is all a country girl can 
expect in Guayaquil. The Ecuadorian poor 
starve while the rich throw food into the 
river to increase product demand. Pareja’s 
cholos may not seem as sordid as those in 
Jorge Icaza’s novels, but they are all slaves 
in the same situation, hated by the white, 
despising themselves and wanting a small 
bit of the world’s goodness which they feel 
they have earned. The evils pictured con- 
form fundamentally to characteristic acts 
of human beings silhouetted against the 
background of the author’s ideals. Richard 
Latcham, sensing in La Baldomera a verita- 
ble explosion of life, labels it “el mas com- 
pacto y anatémico . . . el mas vertebrado 
y consciente de su instrumento creador . . . 
lleno de hombres desaforados y grandes 
hembras de _ pasién.”"* Powerful and _in- 
tense at times, La Baldomera lacks a pro- 
fundity of concept, although one must 
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agree with Jorge Diez who sees it as “el 
clamor, el grito de una clase cuya vida es 
un permanente anochecer en medio dia.” 

Hechos y hazaias de don Balon de Baba, 
1939, failed to achieve the success of his 
previous works. Composed under uncom- 
fortable conditions and in haste to meet an 
advanced deadline, it portrays a man with 
ideals, beliefs and longings. Balén overin- 
dulges for the purposes of fiction in his 
passionate purpose of reshaping the new 
Ecuadorian world, but he refuses to follow 
mechanically a political imperative. 

Balén is mad only in his dream of re- 
making the world. Duped by friends, he is 
at times a ludicrous figure, but his sincere 
love for the common man and his desire 
for social change ennoble him. His whole 
life was full of energy and agitation in his 
desire to “hacer bien.” Inocente, the Ecua- 
dorian Sancho, full of proverbs and maxims, 
is at times as mad as his master. Bound to 
the latter by his devotion, he found him- 
self unable to busy himself only with the 
practical necessities of life, and only 
through helping Balén does he find himself. 
The dreamer and the materialist fuse, and 
in this fusion is one hope for the future. 

Pareja again portrays the injustices of 
his land, and his tirades against the aristo- 
crats are more vigorous than ever. Illiterate 
and ignorant workers toil from morning ’til 
night, must buy goods at company stores, 
and are the victims of a vicious slave system 
as their debts are inherited by their chil- 
dren and grandchildren. Balén cries out: 
“Yo veo a gente morirse de hambre, y he 
visto a padres que no tienen con que en- 
terrar a los hijos que murieron por falta de 
alimentos . . . Ah! Inocente, Inocente, qué 
crueles son los capitalistas. ;Y todavia creen 
que haciendo caridades se remedia todo!”*° 

Pareja through Balén insists that an out- 
sider, unless he were ignorant or perverse, 
would realize that only a social revolution 
can save Ecuador, and waxing more en- 
thusiastic over a cause to which he has 
since cooled somewhat, claims: “Bien sé 
que soy idealista, un idedlogo, pero también 
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soy un realista y la humanidad me necesita. 
El socialismo revolucionario avanzadista 
tiene que triunfar en el mundo entero.”*! 

His next novel, Hombres sin tiempo, 
1941, originally called Penal Garcia More- 
no, stemmed from his imprisonment in that 
“den of sordid and icy terror.” Ostensibly 
it was written in praise of Oleas Zambra- 
no, one of the few enlightened prison direc- 
tors in Ecuador. Angel F. Rojas fails to see 
any social orientation in the novel. “Llama 
la atencién que, no obstante ser una obra 
concebida en la prisién y en plena tormen- 
ta politica, busque desarrollarse en un te- 
rreno tan alejado de ella . . . No hay la 
trascendencia social que el relato ecuatoria- 
no contemporaneo busca tener en Hombres 
sin tiempo.”** Yet Pareja dedicates the 
book as a symbol of his faith in the young 
generation of Ecuador who, “hagan de este 
dolor geografico una Patria con sentido 
nacional y grande, con voz y sangre de 
indios y de cholos arrancando de nuestra 
atormentada vida ecuatoriana tanto odio, 
tanta desvergiienza, tanta hojarasca de falsa 
norma convencional.”** Dishonest lawyers 
sell out to the man with money. Judges 
have separate standards of justice for rich 
and poor. The tortures in jail include hang- 
ing by the thumbs, electric shocks and 
sadistic beatings. 

Nicolas Ramirez, a teacher imprisoned 
for a sexual attack and murder, is the focal 
point around which the story revolves. In 
jail he meets a series of characters whose 
life stories we hear, among them that of a 
woman imprisoned for killing her false 
lover. She is released before he is, and 
failing to find an honest position, becomes 
a prostitute. When freedom comes to Rami- 
rez, he seeks out Margarita only to dis- 
cover that both of them, without realizing 
it, have grown old and their life no longer 
has a purpose. The minor characters are 
interesting from a social point of view. 
Gabriel murders both for pleasure and re- 
venge against the society which frees the 
guilty and convicts the innocent. He re- 
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him when he was young but refused to do 
so. Jaramillo, the Negro, hides his inward 
inferiority feelings by an outward show of 
violence. Sebastian Casal, silent on other 
subjects, talks fluently only about man’s 
exploitation of man. 

In structure this novel is a series of 
stories loosely connected by a_ principal 
theme. Technical experimentation in the 
art of counterpoint makes for a certain 
ambiguity of content. Pareja delves into 
the subconscious writhings of his charac- 
ters, and it is difficult at times to follow 
the series of tales within tales. Narrated in 
the first person as a diary of an ex-convict, 
in spite of political innuendos, it concen- 
trates also on the spiritual needs and fears 
of its characters and reflects the growing 
maturity of the Ecuadorian novelist. 

Las tres ratas, 1944, was to be his last 
published novel for many years, as he 
turned to other kinds of writing. Prepared 
for the Farrar and Rinehart contest, the 
novel finished just below Gil Gilbert’s 


Nuestro Pan which later finished second to 


El mundo es ancho y ajeno of Ciro Ale- 
gria. The committee said of the novel in 


1942, when it was submitted: “que se 
trataba de una novela de acabada estruc- 
tura en el género, notable por el verismo de 
sus personajes y la sostenida emocién que 
circula a través de sus paginas.”** Structur- 
ally it is probably the best of his works 
though it lacks the force of La Baldomera 
or El muelle. It traces admirably the rise 
and fall of the liberal family and the liberal 
movement in Ecuador and investigates once 
more the sufferings and doubts of man, but 
the author abandons direct denunciation of 
the social structure in order to tell a good 
story. Yet, though he does not attempt to 
modify the state structure, Pareja demon- 
strates once more the thesis that the Ecua- 
dorian novel succeeds through sincerity, 
violent realism and social sense, and in the 
picture of the struggles of the three “rats,” 
he has of necessity had to show the good 
and bad of their society. 

The story concerns the adventures of 
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three sisters, Carmelina, Eugenia and 
Luisa, who go to Guayaquil where Eu- 
genia steals some jewels from a family 
friend who had robbed them of their in- 
heritance. Shamed because of her subse- 
quent imprisonment, she takes poison, is 
saved by a young doctor Ramirez, and 
finally becomes the mistress of Carlos Al- 
varez who later abandons her. Eugenia re- 
turns to a former lover and shoots him 
when he abandons her. Carlos learns of the 
incident and forces her to help him in some 
smuggling activities, but she denounces 
him and he is imprisoned. Ramirez asks her 
to marry him but she refuses and to sup- 
port her future child by her first lover, 
eventually returns to the country to be- 
come the mistress of an hacendado. Luisa, 
converted to the socialist viewpoint of her 
boy friend, Francisco, marries him and 
they go off to the country to work for the 
party. Carmelina, alone and disillusioned, 
decides to live with Dona Tarjella, the 
dress shop owner for whom all the girls 
had worked. 

Alejandro Carrién finds the characters 
“personajes de carne y hueso” and con- 
tinues: “Y todos los dias en nuestra vida 
hemos encontrado a alguna de las tres, 0 a 
las tres juntas, y hemos participado en 
fugaces capitulos de sus picardias, sus 
ilusiones humildes, sus maldades, sus acce- 
sos de infinita bondad.”*° Pareja adds to 
his gallery of excellent women characters 
in the person of Eugenia. She stole to re- 
venge herself on society, but in the final 
analysis is willing to sacrifice herself in 
order to secure a good future for her child. 
Carmelina, the oldest sister, sees youth es- 
caping her, and she longs for a home of 
her own. Conservative and proper, she is 
shocked at and resentful of Eugenia whom 
she feels has stolen the only man who of- 
fered her a chance for happiness. Embit- 
tered by the lack of love she needed, she 
finally dedicated herself to religion in irate 
frustration. The third sister is little more 
than a shadow and serves only as a foil for 
the other two and to bring Francisco, the 
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socialist, into the plot. Shocked by the ter- 
rible punishments inflicted on hacienda 
Indians, he believes that the only hope for 
Ecuador lies in left wing movements and 
not with the nineteenth century liberals 
who continue to be landowners and Indian 
beaters. His status as a friend of the poor 
is not completely convincing, and Pareja 
strains too much at idealizing him. Pareja 
cannot refrain from attacking the privileges 
which the law allows those with money and 
speaks of “el indio y el montuvio . . . bes- 
tias productoras, sin capacidad de consumo. 
Aun heredan las deudas y se venden como 
objetos.”*° 

The novel, because of its colorful scenes, 
smugglers, sex and fighting, was well adapt- 
ed for the films and was made into an Ar- 
gentinian movie. Among the contemporary 
Ecuadorian novels, only El cojo Navarrete 
of Enrique Teran has more color. 

Pareja gave up writing fiction for a 
time, aside from sporadic stories such as 
Los Gorgojos (Letras del Ecuador, no. 100, 
1954), but he worked intermittently on a 
long novel tentatively called Don Errante, 
the struggles, lives and loves of the Ecua- 
dorian people from 1925 to the present. 
This finally was published in 1956 as La 
Advertencia, the first novel in a series to 
be called Los Nuevos Afios. Pareja hoped 
that the second volume of the cycle, Fl 
aire y los recuerdos, would appear some- 
time in 1957. “Espero que la segunda ya 
terminada, aparecera a fines de 1956 0 a 
mediados de 1957.”27 

In the preface to La Advertencia Pareja 
says, “Espero ser justo con la época y los 
hombres de mi generacién.”** He reveals a 
change in emphasis, and has attempted 
an interesting fusion of the historical and 
the imaginary, both in plot and characters, 
as the real and imaginary walk hand in 
hand. Social emphasis here is indirect but 
all pervasive nevertheless, as it would be in 
any work which attempted to portray the 
human emotions and political events of the 
late 1920's. Pareja uses a series of plots 
within plots which find meaning in the 


character of Clara, the woman who could 
not find or understand herself. Pablo finds 
his manhood. Luis Salgado discovers death. 
A host of characters are in constant move- 
ment throughout the book: Comandante 
Canelos and his vain dreams of personal 
glory, Salgado, the painter, who could 
never possess completely the thing he most 
wanted, and Teresa and her sisters in whose 
house one could dance and discuss social 
revolution. The wealthy Froilan no longer 
represents the completely stereotyped rich 
business man, for though he is vain and 
selfish, he offers an occasional glimpse of 
human feeling. The others, the little peo- 
ple, the impotent ones, the frustrated poets, 
the would be revolutionaries, the good and 
simple folk, and the petty and mean ones, 
make up the background with which Pareja 
unites his historical analysis. No longer does 
Pareja preach his message, but there is 
much discussion of the meaning of Ecua- 
dorian socialism. As Ordéiez says: “Nues- 
tro socialismo no es romantico: es cientifico 
y aspira a la fraternidad universal. No nos 
gustaria defender una patria de especula- 
dores y capitalistas que solo piensan en sal- 
var sus riquezas. A ellos si que no les im- 
porta la Patria, por que no tienen otra que 
la del dinero.”*® Pareja reiterates the thesis 
of his generation in Ordéfiez’ summation. 
“Asi también a partir de 1920, y avanzada ya 
la conquista ideolégica liberal, su accién, 
muchas veces a su pesar, por los hombres 
mas que por las ideas, deja libre paso a las 
ideas socialistas, de las que la revolucién 
juliana es una expresién imperfecta, débil 
y sin fundamentos practicos o cientificos, 
pero de todos modos clarificadora. Estos son 
los nuevos afos, companeros. A nosotros 
nos toca vivirlos . . . Hemos de sufrir, ésa 
es nuestra tarea, aunque nuestra genera- 
cién no alcance la victoria. Es la misién de 
nuestra época. Nuestra tristeza y nuestra 
alegria.”*° 

All of the elements of Pareja’s past works 
are here: sex, both idealized and brutal 
(Berta and Canelos, Ramiro and Lola, Lu- 
cia and Héctor); socialism in its various 
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ramifications (Orddfez, Jarrin, Ruiz). 
Pareja uses these elements because they be- 
long to the historical and cultural frame- 
work he is discussing, and he lets the novel 
flow naturally as the character and the 
theme lead him. He does not attempt to 
twist that background to fit any precon- 
ceived notions of a group or theory, and in 
this first volume of the story of the birth 
of a nation, Pareja has shown that he is a 
mature novelist. 

Aside from his early unpublished poetry, 
Pareja dedicated himself briefly to the 
Montuvian in El Entenao, cantar montuvio 
and wrote a series of essays: La dialéctica 
en el arte, El sentido de la pintura, Actuali- 
dad y presencia de la Montatta Magica. 
Consideraciones sobre el hecho literario and 
Defensa del trépico. In April of 1956 the 
Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriana published 
a further essay on Thomas Mann y el 
Nuevo Humanismo. His three major non- 
fictional works are La hoguera bédrbara, 
Historia del Ecuador and a_ biography, 
Vida y leyenda de Miguel de Santiago. 

Eloy Alfaro, according to Pareja, one of 
the truly great men of Ecuador, might have 
succeeded in putting out the constant flame 
of civil war in which Ecuador indulged, 
“la hoguera barbara.” He strove to create a 
modern country and improve the lot of the 
Indian and the other unfortunates of his 
country, for he was the only Ecuadorian 
president with a social conscience. 

In 1951 Pareja published Vida y Leyen- 
da de Miguel de Santiago which deals with 
the youth, maturity and death of the great 
17th century painter. The first of the so- 
called Quito School, Santiago had fasci- 
nated Pareja who wanted to do more than 
give “el solo recuento de los hechos ex- 
teriores y cuotidianos.”* Pareja treats of 
the legends about and the interpretation 
and meaning of his personality and his art. 

In his history of Ecuador, published in 
four volumes in 1955, Pareja admits to a 
Spanish background and tries to adapt a 
position which emphasizes the injustices 
but also credits the positive virtues of the 
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conquest. The two most interesting volumes 
are those dealing with colonial administra- 
tion and politics and what the author terms 
the “luchas sociales desde 1925 hasta 1944.” 
“Todas las luchas populares de los ultimos 
tiempos se han caracterizado por su profun- 
do contenido social, por un anhelo ya in- 
contenible de pan, de tierra, de libertad.”** 
The Indians of his country were striving 
for national integration in a trial and error 
manner, and Ecuadorian progress was fur- 
ther hindered by the geographical problem, 
the rivalry and economic clash between the 
bourgeois coastal region which controls the 
export trade and the highland region in 
which huge estates still enslave the Indians. 
Though non-fiction, his history is full of 
poetic language, “paramos hinchado de 
vientos, pefias bruscas, gargantas profundas, 
la nieve trepada dulcemente en los montes, 
etc.” 

Pareja has undergone shifts in his posi- 
tion, but he has been associated always 
with the left wing in Ecuadorian literature. 
In La dialéctica en el arte, 1933, he insisted 
that art and social conflict could not be 
separated in Ecuador and to deny one was 
to deny the other. In Defensa del trédpico, 
one of his early essays, he pointed out: 
“Our voice does not want golden garments 
to hide its poverty. Naked, our voice seeks 
the truth, not pretty things. Our blood is 
the blood of free men and courses through 
our veins with a velocity impelled by vio- 
lent colors.”** In Consideraciones sobre el 
hecho literario, 1948, he does not repent 
the improvisations of the early writing, but 
he traces new paths for the development of 
the Ecuadorian novel and comments on the 
presentation of human characters and the 
insistence on the anonymous hero by some 
of the novelists as the greatest weakness of 
the early Ecuadorian novel. 

Of his early work one might say that a 
revolutionary literature by its very nature 
deals with wretchedness and must be full 
of bitterness and brutality. Pareja expressed 
his horror at the cruelty of man towards 
man, but he also affirmed the power of love 
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as a redeeming force. His very belief in 
the righteousness of his cause imbues his 
work with a force which overcomes the 
occasional lack of aesthetic niceties. 

Many Ecuadorian writers give the im- 
pression by a vicious selection of substantia- 
ting material that sexual perversion is a 
national pastime. Pareja recognizes and 
portrays national defects, but he does not 
accept these as the whole truth. He deals 
with sorrow and disaster, with the pathetic, 
disgusting and mean, but he also deals with 
the noble and heroic. Like Demetrio 
Aguilera Malta, Pareja makes use of short 
and choppy sentences, but he avoids the 
brutal and filthy language of certain mem- 
bers of the contemporary Ecuadorian group. 
His works have color and his dialogue has 
an almost dramatic intensity. He has used 
in his writing all the twentieth-century 
techniques: the flashback, the stream-of- 
consciousness, the dialogue carrying action 
forward, and the interior monologue. In 
his last works he has tried to construct his 
novels according to a preconceived over-all 
plan before setting down a single word, but 
however carefully he may diagram his nov- 
els, one can still see that he is not interest- 
ed in making sacrifices to form. Like Pio 
Baroja he finds in the “novela cerrada” a 
frame too small for the bitter reality of the 
Ecuadorian canvas. Life then is a jungle 
where ideals, freedom and love are waiting 
to be set free. Underneath all of the many 
struggles in his works we see, in the final 
analysis, the struggle against evil by the 
lonely and the weak, and we know where 
the author stands. Benjamin Carrién has 
labeled him “El Buscador incansable de 
caminos,”**, and implies that Pareja has 
finally found himself, but to the reader of 
his total work, Pareja stands forth, not as 
a man who found himself, but as one who 
was never really lost. 
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EL TEATRO ESPANOL VISTO POR JUAN RUIZ DE ALARCON 


Atva V. EBERSOLE, Jr. 
University of Illinois 


Se han comentado muchas fases de la 
obra de Juan Ruiz de Alarcén, pero una de 
las menos exploradas es la del dramaturgo 
que conoce y comenta el ambiente en que 
vive, e incluye sus comentarios en los ver- 
sos de sus comedias. En el afan de encon- 
trarle propdésitos didacticos en todo lo que 
escribe, muchos se olvidan de que posible- 
mente incluya estas observaciones con el 
unico fin de agradar a su publico con sus 
comentarios sobre la vida contempordnea 
mezclados con las intrigas de sus comedias, 
como sugieren Serge Denis y Juana Grana- 
dos en sus estudios de la produccién lite- 
raria de nuestro autor.’ Aclaremos, pues, 
que la técnica no es de Alarcén exclusiva- 
mente, pero el hecho de que él, a quien 
muchos acusan de haber sido siempre un 
extranjero dentro del ambiente madrilefo, 
sin haber sentido este ambiente, lo haya 
incluido en sus obras, es lo que queremos 
hacer destacar aqui como hecho singular e 
importante. 

E] propésito de este estudio el de 
presentar un pequefo cuadro del teatro 
espanol de principios del siglo XVII, y citar 
algunos versos tomados de varias comedias 
del poeta corcovado, para ilustrar lo ante- 
dicho. 

Sabida es la importancia del teatro es- 
panol para la gente de la época de Alarcén. 
Un rasgo peculiar de la Espafia de los 
Felipes es el delirio que despertaban las 
obras teatrales. Todos, desde el monarca 
hasta el ultimo villano, encontraban en 
ellas su deleite. 

En los teatros de Madrid, la temporada 
empezaba en octubre y terminaba el martes 
de Carnestolendas. Las representaciones se 
suspendian durante la Cuaresma. La afi- 
cién del pueblo a las farsas era incontenible, 
y en compensacién se permitian, durante 


esos cuarenta dias, ejercicios acrobaticos o 
volatiles y comedias de mufiecos. 

Nuestro dramaturgo comenta esta fase 
de la aficién madrilena: 


Comedia vi yo, llamada 
De los sabios extremada, 
Y rendir la vida al quinto; 
vi en otra, que a millares 
Los disparates tenia, 
Refir al quinceno dia 
Y sus parciales, vencidos 
De la fuerza de raz6n, 
Decir: “disparates son; 
Pero son entretenidos.” 
Representante afamado 
Has visto, por sélo errar 
Una silaba, quedar 
A silbos mosqueteado; 
Y luego acudir verias 
Esta cuaresma pasada 
Contenta y alboratada 
Al corral cuarenta dias 
Toda la corte, y estar 
Muy quedos papando muecas, 
Viendo bailar dos mufiecas 
Y oyendo un viejo graznar. 
Y esto tuvo tal hechizo 
De ventura, que dié fin 
El cuitado volatin, 
Que en vano milagros hizo. 
Mudarse por mejorarse, I, xi) 


Los actores no Ilevaban una vida normal, 
y la gente pensaba muy mal de ellos. Pero 


dejemos hablar a nuestro Alarcén: 
sQué hay de Madrid? que deseo 
r lo que te ha pasado. 
—Alli vi a tu dona F Flo ; 
Vuelta en plato. 
En plato? 
i, 
Que en la comedia la vi 
Puesta en un aparador. 
Pero no sola esta ingrata 
El aparador tenia; 
Que muchos platos habia, 
los mds eran de plata. 
Miraba yo desde el banco 
En los platos relumbrantes 
De almendra y pasa los antes, 
Los postres de manjar blanco. 
Tal fiesta alli se celebra, 
Que halla cualquier convidado 
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Platos de carne y pescado, 
Como en viernes de Ginebra. 
Al salir se han de servir 
Los platos de la vianda, 
ue al entrar son de demanda, 
de vianda al salir. 
Vieras, mirando a estos platos, 
Mil mancebitos hambrientos, 
Cual suelen mirar atentos 
Carne colgada los gatos. 
Ellas no pueden sufrillo, 
Y por pagarlo, también 
De cuantos abajo ven, 
Estan haciendo platillo. 
Su capitulo primero 
Es si uno regala o no: 
Segundo, si regald; 
Si regalara, el tercero; 
Y con tal gusto y espacio 
Siguen materia tan mala, 
Que en regala o no regala 
Gasta todo el cartapacio. 


(La cueva de Salamanca, I, 128 a y b) 
Las piernas de las mujeres servian en el 
teatro el mismo propésito que hoy: llamar 
la atencién de los hombres, aunque el uso 
del disfraz varonil de la mujer, que se apro- 
vechaba como pretexto para ensefarlas al 
publico, tenia sus raices en una tradicién 
mas renacentista o clasica.? Alarcén hace 
sobre esto su critica pero aludiendo a una 
comedia de Lope de Vega que éste, al pare- 
cer, tomé a mal: 
Bien parece que no ves 
Lo que en las comedias hacen 
Las infantas de Leén. 
—:Cémo? 
-- Con tal condicién 
O con tal desdicha nacen, 
Que en viendo un hombre, al momento 
Le ruegan, y mudan traje, 
Y sirviéndole de paje, 
Van con las piernas al viento. 


(Las paredes oyen, III, vi) 


La remuneracién de los miembros de la 
compafia variaba. “La ganancia del Ilama- 
do autor (director de compania y empre- 
sario) superaba en mucho a la del que lo 
era, segdn nuestra terminologia, pues la del 
primero se contaba por ducados, y por reales 
la del segundo.”* Los actores cobraban 
sueldos modestos, que oscilaban entre 
dieciseis y veintidos reales por cada repre- 
sentacién, aunque algunos pasaban de esta 
cifra. Alarcén parece aludir a lo poco que 
ganaba el verdadero autor, cuando dice: 


¢Por qué, sefior, no has pintado 

Caballos, toros y suertes? 

Que con eso, y con tratar 

Mal a los calvos, hicieras 

Comedias con que pudieras 

Tu pobreza remediar. 

A que te cuenten, me obligo, 

Seiscientos por cada una. 
—Pues supongamos que en una 

Eso que me adviertes digo: 

En otra ¢qué he de decir? 

Que a un poeta le esta mal 

No variar; que el caudal 

Se muestra en no repetir. 
—Para dar desconocidos 

Estos platos duplicados, 

Dar aqui calvos asados 

Y aculla calvos cocidos. 


(Las paredes oyen, Il, ii) 


Quien haya leido la obra del observador y 
cronista de costumbres, Zabaleta, recordara 
el cuadro que nos pinta del bullicio y desor- 
den que predominaba entre el publico que 
acudia a los corrales madrilefios, que tenia 
su contraparte con el de los aposentos y 
desvanes que representaban la parte culta, 
y con los que ocupaban los bancos delante- 
ros que se creian con mas derecho a criticar 
la comedia. Los terribles mosqueteros, es- 
pectadores del patio, asistian de pie a modo 
de destacamiento militar formado.‘ 

Eran éstos muy aficionados al vino: 


2El vino en boticas? 

Si. 
2Quién vid mayor desatino? 
iz que dicen los dotores 
Que es dafioso, y han querido 
Que a quien ellos ordenaren 

Lo den a gotas. 

2El vino 
A gotas? 

_ Si, el vino a gotas, 
Y el agua nos dan a rios. 
jPobre vino! 2Qué sera 
Verlo encerrado en un vidrio 
Entre las aguas infames 
De Lonfrancos y Colillos? 
Pues no ha de pasar asi. 
Rebelémonos, Doristo; 
Demos guerra a las boticas, 
Demos libertad al vino; 

Que para esto yo hallaré 
Mil mosqueteros amigos. 


(El duejfio de las estrellas, Ill, xiii) 


Podemos imaginarnos la risa que estallaria 
entre el publico al terminar de pronunciar 
estos versos. 

Otra referencia a este mismo publico: 


y EL TEATRO EspANoL 


Y pedirle que te guarde 

De los toros esta tarde, 
Que has de salir a caballo, 
Seguin dicen. 

- Y ha de ser 
Forzoso, por gustar dello 
El Duque. 

Dios quiera, Tello, 

No nos dés en qué entender, 
Y envuelto en polvo y en miedo 
No vengas rodando a dar 
Tanta risa a este lugar 
Como el gracioso de Olmedo 
A toda la corte, cuando 
En el entremés entré 
A dar lanzada, y salié 
Sin calzas y cojeando. 
(Todo es ventura, Ill, iv) 
Arma preferida de la mosqueteria era la 
de silbar lo que no les gustara de una come- 
dia. Parece que haste 1613 no se generalizé 
el uso de ella en el teatro, pero desde en- 
tonces fué cosa frecuente oir los efectos 
terribles, que no respetaban a nadie, ni 
comediantes ni comedidgrafo. Alarcén, por 
su defecto fisico, parece haber sufrido mas 
ataques de esta clase, y hace mencién de 
ellos en estos v otros versos: 


—iTu, Fabio? 


Yo en la comedia. 
—:Parecié bien? 
No, senior, 
Con ser divino su autor; 
Porque si no se remedia 
Esta nueva introduccién 
De los silbos, es forzoso 
Que pierda el mas ingenioso 
los versos la aficién. 
—Comedias que no agradaron, 
Nunca alcanzaron silencio, 
Porque también a Terencio 
Muchas en Roma silbaron. 
Cuando la comedia es buena, 
Nadie ofenderla podra; 
Que la muchedumbre da 
Al malicioso la pena: 
Porque al vulgo cortesano, 
En sabio, recto y agudo, 
Abatir banderas wade 
El auditorio romano. 
(Todo es ventura, I, xiv) 


(Lee) “Cardcter para impedir 
La palabra, voz y aliento.” 
—Para los poetas quiero 
Sefialallo, pues les toca, 
Para tapallo la boca 
Al silbar un mosquetero. 
(La prueba de las promesas, III, 364b) 


Mas animoso seré 
Que el ingenio mas divino 
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Que se atreve a hacer comedias 
Después que se usan los silbos. 
(La cueva de Salamanca, Il, 135b) 


Alarcén no menciona el uso de carteles 
anunciadores. Estos no eran impresos como 
los de hoy, pero a él y a Tirso de Molina 
se atribuyé el escribirlos y pegarlos. De 
aqui el anénimo epigrama: 


Vitor don Juan de Alarcén 

Y el fraile de la Merced, 

por ensuciar la pared, 

y no por otra razén! (5) 


Quevedo, siempre caustico e implacabale 
con Alarcén, cuyas corcovas eran una de 
sus obsesiones, decia asi: 

-Quién tiene toda almagrada 

como ovejita, la Villa? 


Corcovilla. (6) 
Sabemos cuantos ataques sufriéd Alarcon 
de parte de personas como Quevedo, Lope, 
etc. Nuestro poeta aproveché el tablado 
para contestar a los murmuradores de 
aquella época con palabras aptas para cual- 
quiera: 


Un letrado 
Hay en ella tan notado 
Por tratante en decir mal, 
Que en lugar de los recelos 
Que dan las mumuraciones 
Sirven ya de informaciones 
En abuso sus libelos: 
Y su enemiga fortuna 
Tanto su mal solicita, 
Que por mas honra que quita, 
Jamas le queda ninguna. 
La cueva de Salamanca, Il, 131b) 

Pues za quién no ha de cansar 
Uno que da en gracejar 
Siempre a costa de casados? 
Daca el sufrido, el paciente . . . 
Hermano poeta, calla, 
Y mira tu si en batalla 
Mataste moro valiente. 

murmuracion afean, 
Y estan siempre murmurando; 
Siempre estan enamorando, 
Y injurian a quien desean. 

(Todo es ventura, III, ix) 


Juan Ruiz de Alarcén sabia defenderse 
bien de sus contrincantes en aquel mundo 
tan competidor del teatro y de los poetas. 

Por ultimo, dejemos que Alarcén mismo 
nos relate cémo eran las representaciones 
entonces: 


. . . pasando un amigo 
Por alli, me convidé 


Con lugar en la comedia, 

Donde dos horas y media 

De pasatiempo me did; 

pa por ser ducho en la corte, 
yo de los mas bisofios, 

Fué en el golfo de los mofios 

Del aparador mi norte. 

éVeis, dijo, aquella que esta 
n el manto de anascote, 

Y anda por Madrid al trote, 

Riiina del tiempo ya? 

Yo la conoei edificio, 

Y una moza a quien crié 

Y en su nifiez la sirvid, 

Hoy la tiene en su servicio. 

La que ves con el guante 

Vuelto, y los dedos en forma 

De luna bicorne, informa 

De los riesgos de su amante 

(No puedo tener la risa), 

Una vez a verla entré 

Muy de mafiana, y hallé 

Puesto la fénix camisa 

A fuego; y a imitacién 

De nuestra madre primera, 

Le daba una manta higuera 

Y paraiso un colchén. 

En esto salié a cantar 

La musica de Vallejo, 

Y luego, cada trebejo 

Encajado en su lugar, 

La comedia se empezé6, 

Y al punto los mosqueteros 

Dieron en decir, “jsombreros!” 

Y como se descubrid 

Todo infante por igual, 

sage junto y sosegado: 

un pais empedrado 

De cabezas el corral. 

La comedia felizmente 

Aplaudida, al puerto llega; 

Que era de Lope de Vega, 

Y el baile de Benavente. 

Y dado fin a la historia, 

Salié la gente, y sali; 


(La culpa busca la pena y el agravio 
la venganza, Il, vii) 


Hispania 


En resumen, pues, hemos visto que, a 
través de su obra, Alarcén nos indica su 
conocimiento del publico madrilefio, de las 
peripecias que pasaban los comediantes, 
de las penas que causaban al dramaturgo 
los espectadores cuando se metian con él, 
y la poca recompensa que recibia por sus 
labores. El unico fruto que recogfa, a veces, 
eran los ataques de personas como Quevedo 
y el mismo Lope. 

Solamente una persona versada en todos 
estos aspectos y problemas puede haber re- 
trado de forma tan viva el ambiente que 
rodeaba el teatro espanol en la época indi- 
cada. Esta persona es, para mi, Juan Ruiz 


de Alarcén. 
NOTAS 


Todas las citas tomadas de las obras de Alarcén 
proceden del tomo siguiente: Juan Ruiz de Alar- 
con, Teatro completo, Introduccién por E. Abreu 
Gémez, (México, 1951). En las obras que estan 
divididas por escenas se da el numero del acto y 
de la escena. En las que no estan divididas de 
esta manera, la pagina en que se encuentra la cita. 
1 Véase: Serge Denis, “Notes sur Madrid Dans 
le théatre d’Alarcén”, en Les Langues Modernes, 
Vol. 37 (Paris, 1939), 253. También, véase: 
Juana Granados, Juan Ruiz de Alarcén e il suo 
teatro, (Varese-Milano, 1954), 42. 

2 Véase: Carmen Bravo-Villasante, La mujer ves- 
tida de hombre en el teatro espaiiol (siglos XVI- 
XVII), (Madrid, 1955). 

3 José Deleito y Pifuela, También se divierte el 
pueblo, (Madrid, 1944), 224. 

4 Juan de Zabaleta, El dia de fiesta por la mafiana 
(El dia de fiesta por la tarde), prélogo, ed. y notas 
de Maria Antonia Sanz Cuadrado, 1 (Madrid, 
1948), 27. 

5 José Deleito y Pifiuela, op. cit., 221. 
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SHOP-TALK 


GRAMMATICAL PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES IN 
LANGUAGE TRANSLATION 


Prorasio Maymi 
Washington, D.C. 


Karl Vossler, the famous German critic 
and linguist, tells us that grammar—the 
science of treating the various classes of 
words, their inflections, and their syntacti- 
cal relations and functions—is a late inven- 
tion in the long process of language de- 
velopment. According to him, all the means 
of expression have been characterized by 
individual and stylistic qualities long be- 
fore they became conventional and subject 
to syntax. Language is the sum of all indi- 
vidual styles* 

Be it as it may, in the present stage of 
Western civilization and culture, languages 
have reached a certain degree of develop- 
ment and stability, and are now governed 
by general and specific rules of syntax and 
idiomatic patterns which make the written 
language understandable. Any deviation 


from these rules apne what in America 


has been known by the term gobbledygook. 
Culteranismo or gongorismo in Spain, and 
préciosité in France, were similar deviations 
from standard language usage which made 
communication difficult and obscure. 

The inductive methods evolve from the 
individual to the general, from particular 
cases to convention. Stylistics appeared first, 
then syntax, but once the norms of lan- 
guage have been established, they must be 
followed, lest human communication revert 
to the early stages of language formation 
and development, when individual stylis- 
tics arose and created a foundation for 
grammar. 

Teachers of foreign languages in any 
level of our school system are familiar with 
the agonies of students when trying to 
make sight or impromptu translations from 
Spanish, French, German or Italian, or any 
other modern language into English. This 
writer has never been able to forget his 
undergraduate troubles with Cyrano de 
Bergerac and Tartarin de Tarascon. In 
those days tape recorders were becoming 


popular but we had none in our class. It 
would indeed be amusing now to hear the 
interesting atrocities and the murderous 
treatment that the poor Cyrano and the 
hilarious Tartarin got from us the students. 
We faced in those days a complete lack of 
knowledge of the principles and techniques 
of language translation. 

This article represents a sincere effort to 
aid students, and others who may have a 
similar interest in translation, in the hard 
task of learning how to render one lan- 
guage into another. By definition, grammar 
and language translation are two different 
things; the former being considered a 
science, the latter, an art. In my opinion, it 
is not enough to know the grammar rules 
of both languages involved; a knowledge 
of the principles and techniques of transla- 
tion would be very helpful. 

The grammatical principles and_tech- 
niques of language translation presented 
below constitute a homogenous group, 
forming part of a set of thirty-three princi- 
ples developed by the present writer during 
a period of over ten years working as a 
professional translator and reviewer in in- 
dustry and the federal government, and 
later tested through one of the generally 
accepted methods of scientific research. Out 
of the thirty-three principles, which are 
divided into four main groups, only the first 
six have ever been published under the 
title “General Concepts or Laws in Trans- 
lation.”? 


Importance of Translation 


Translated works are a very important 
asset in the cultural history of any nation. 
Translation has made it possible for us to 
become acquainted with the ancient cul- 
tures of Greece and Rome, China and 
Egypt, and with the more recent civiliza- 
tions of the countries of Europe. Human 
knowledge is undoubtedly a composite of 
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the knowledge contributed by leading na- 
tions of the world to literature, science and 
the other intellectual activities in which 
man is now engaged. 

Statistical and other data showing the 
importance of translation are hard to find. 
Ernest Stuart Bates pointed out in 1936 
that not one of the encyclopedias, except 
the Spanish Universal, has a satisfactory 
article on translation. In the field of history 
of literature, the Cambridge History of 
English Literature, which may be taken as 
typical, devotes little space to translation 
and its only mention of the subject is a 
chapter on Elizabethan translators.’ Bates 
also pointed out that the average rate of 
issue of translations in Spain, Italy, Ger- 
many and France was two every working 
day in each country. Bates estimated that 
about 10 translated works were published 
per day in Europe.* 

Since 1948 the number of translations 
produced in Europe, Africa, and North and 
South America has been almost tripled, as 
reported by UNESCO. The topic distribu- 
tion of translated works reported from these 
areas is as follows:° 


1948 
General 
Philosophy 
Religion and Theology 
Law, Social Sciences, Education 
Philology and Linguistics .... 
Natural and Exact Sciences .. 
Applied Sciences 
Arts, Games and Sports 
Literature 
History, Geography, Biography 1,014 


Totals 


Translation has grown increasingly in 
importance. Since the First World War, 
economic and political relations among the 
various nations of the world have called 
for a greater knowledge of their respective 
languages. A new society of nations has 
been created to serve as a forum for world 
affairs and even regional agreements have 
been entered into by the nations concerned. 
The new concept of one world has made 
the knowledge of foreign languages more 
necessary and even indispensable. World 
relations and the clash of different eco- 
nomic systems and political philosophies 
have made nations more aware of their 
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need for developing linguistic skills. 

Translation is an indispensable means 
through which interchange of culture may 
be pr athe through which commerce may 
be effectively conducted and through which 
literature and science may be put on com- 
mon grounds. 

In spite of its clear importance, the art of 
translation does not seem to have attracted 
enough scholars to make a thorough and 
scientific study of its theory, ine and 
techniques. Only a few books have up to 
this date been written on the subject, most 
of which are essays or expressions of 
opinion on the matter. The only disserta- 
tion that we were able to find in this con- 
nection is one by Flora Ross Amos, written 
in 1920 for Columbia University on the 
“Early Theories of Translation.” This dis- 
sertation is a thorough exposition and 
analysis of early theories from a historical 
point of view. No actual techniques or 
principles of translation are therein ex- 
pounded. 

The principles and techniques of lan- 
guage translation previously referred to 
were developed after a careful investiga- 
tion of early, as well as contemporary, the- 
ories of translation, which may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

(1) Literal translation is the rendition 
that follows the same language patterns of 
the original and the sense is subordinate 
to the letter. 

(2) Idiomatic translation is the rendi- 
tion which conforms to the idiom peculiar 
to the language into which it is made. 

(3) Paraphrasical translation is the ren- 
dition in which the sense is restated by the 
translator in his own thoughts and words. 

From these basic theories, actually em- 
ployed by early and contemporary transla- 
tors, an “electric” theory may be formu- 
lated by blending their various elements. 
This electric theory is the foundation for 
the complete set of principles and tech- 
niques. 

In this article we are concerned only 
with the grammatical principles and tech- 
niques of translation. General aspects, style 
and idiomatic quality are covered by other 
principles and techniques not discussed 
herein. 
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Grammatical Principles and Techniques 


1. The Principle of Rendering One Part 
of Speech by Another: A part of speech 
may be rendered by another for stylistic or 
idiomatic requirements. The following ren- 
ditions are common: 

(a) Noun by verb or vice versa 

(b) Adjective by adverb or vice versa 

(ce) Adjective by noun or vice versa 

(d) Verb by adjective or vice versa 


Illustration of Technical Application: 


English: 


Juliet: . 
O, be some other name! 
What's in a name? that which we call a rose 
by any other name would smell as (c) sweet; 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo call’d 
Retain that dear perfection which he owes 
Without the title. . . . 

Juliet: 
Thou know’st the mask of night is on my 


ace, 
Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cheek 
For that which thou has heard me speak 
tonight 
Fain would I dwell on form, (b) fain, fain 
deny. ... 
. . . O, gentle Romeo, 
If thou dost love pronounce it faithfully: 
Or if thou think’st I am too (b) quickly won 
I'll frown and be perverse and say thee nay 
So thou wilt woo; but else, not for the world. 
In truth, fair Montague, I am too fond; 
And therefore thou mayst think my ‘havior 
light: 
But trust me, gentleman, I'll prove more true 
Than those that have more cunning to be 
(d) strange. 
Juliet: ... 
. although I joy in thee, 
I have no joy of this contract to-night: 
It is too rash, too unadvised, too sudden, 
Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be 
Ere one can say ‘It Gs) lightens. Sweet, good 
night! 
Romeo: 
O blessed, blessed night! I am afeard; 
Being in night, all this is but a dream, 
Too flattering sweet to be (c) substantial. 


et: 
I shall forget to have thee still stand there, 
Remembering how I love thy company 


omeo: 
And I'll still stay, to have thee still (a) forget 
Forgetting any other home but this.* 


Spanish: 


Julieta: 
jOh, sea otro tu nombre! ¢Qué hay en tu 
nombre? 
jLo que llamanos rosa exhalaria el mismo grato 
Cc) perfume con cualquiera otra denomina- 
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cidn! De igual modo Romeo, aunque Romeo 
no se llamara, conservaria sin este titulo 
las raras perfecciones que atesora. 
Julieta: 
Tu sabes que el velo de la noche cubre mi 
rostro; si asi no fuera, un rubor virginal 
verias tefiir mis mejillas por lo que me oiste 
pronunciar esta noche. Gustosa quisiera guar- 
dar las formas, (b) gustosa y gustosa negar 
cuanto he hablado; pero jadiéds cumplimientos! 
. jOh gentil Romeo! Si de veras me 
quieres, decliralo con sinceridad; o si piensas 
que soy demasiado (b) ligera, me pondré des- 
per y esquiva, y tanto mayor sera tu em- 
pefo en galantearme; pero de otro modo, ni 
por todo el mundo. 
En verdad, arrogante Montesco, soy demasia- 
do apasionada, y por ello tal vez tildes de 
liviana mi conducta; pero créeme, hidalgo, te 
daré pruebas de ser mas sincera que las que 
tienen mas destreza en (d) disimular. 
Julieta: 
. Aunque eres mi alegria no me alegra el 
pacto de esta noche; es demasiado brusco, 
temerario, demasiado repentino, 
demasiado semejante al relampago que se ex- 
tingue antes que podamos decir: “El (a) 
relampago. . . .” {Carifiio, buenas noches! 
Romeo: 
jOh bendita, bendita noche! jCudnto temo, 
por ser ahora de noche, que todo ésto no es 
sino un sueho, demasiado encantador y dulce 
para que tenga (c) realidad! 
Julieta: 
Lo olvidaria para tenerte siempre ahi, recor- 
dando cudn grata me es tu compaiiia. 
Romeo: 
Y yo esperaré siempre para que sigas siempre 
en tu (a) olvido, no acordandome de otro sitio 
sino de éste.? 


In the above illustrations the changes in 
parts of speech are shown by er ra 
and a letter in parenthesis referring to one 
of the basic changes comprised in this 
principle. 

The rendering of one part of speech by 
another was recognized early by Capmany 
(1766).® One of his rules refers to render- 
ing nouns by adjectives, nouns by verbs, 
etc. 

In 1936, Ronald M. Macandrew ex- 
pounded the same principle but applied it 
to translation into English.* He gives the 
following two basic rules: 

(a) Rendering a Spanish verb by an 

English noun. 

Cb) Rendering a Spanish adjective by 

an English adverb. 

2. The Principle of Changing the Na- 
ture of Sentences: The nature of some 
sentences may be changed in the rendition 
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when required by emphasis, clarity or the 
genius of the Bis at Most common 
changes are: 
(a) Interrogations rendered by state- 
ments or vice versa. 


Illustration of Technical Application: 


English: 

The minister gave out the hymn, and read it 
through with a relish, in a peculiar style which 
was much admired in that part of the country. 
His voice began on a medium key and climbed 
steadily up till it reached a certain point, where 
it bore with strong emphasis upon the topmost 
word and then plunged down as if from a spring 


ard: 
Shall I be carried to the skies on flow'ry beds 


of ease 
Whilst others fight to win the prize, and sail 
tho’ bloody seas?'° 


Spanish: 

El sacerdote indicé el himno y luego lo leyé 
deleitandose en él con un estilo peculiar y muy 
en boga por aquellos contornos. voz del ofi- 
ciante comenzé en un tono medio e iba alzAndose 

rogresivamente; al llegar a la palabra que queda- 

en la cuspide, la voz un énfasis 
extraordinario para luego hundirse de pronto, 
como desde un trampolin: 

Seré llevado al Cielo en un lecho de flores, 

Mientras otros combaten por mares proce 

sos. 


(b) Negative statements rendered by 
positive statements or vice versa. 


Illustration of Technical Application: 


English: 

The congregation being fully assembled now, 
the bell rang once more, to warn laggards and 
stragglers, and then a solemn hush fell upon the 
church which was only broken by the tittering 
and whispering of the choir in the gallery. The 
choir always tittered and whispered all through 
service. There was once a church choir that was 
not ill bred, but I have forgotten where it was 
now. It was a great many years ago and I can 
scarcely remember anything about it, but I think 
it was in some foreign country.'? 


Spanish: 

Reunidos los fieles, soné por ultima vez la cam- 
ana, Ilamando a los rezagados. Un silencio so- 
emne se extendié por la iglesia, sélo interrumpido 

r las risas contenidas y cuchicheos procedentes 

Bel coro, que seguia su costumbre inveterada de 
perturbar el oficio religioso. Cuentan que hubo 
una vez un coro educado, pero no me es posible 
recordar en qué lugar del mundo ocurrié este 
extrafio suceso. Hace ya de ésto muchos aifios, y 
sin duda acaeciéd en un pais extranjero.'* 


There seem to be important differences 
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in the techniques of narration employed by 
Anglo-American writers in places ox it 
is better to employ statements in Spanish 
in order that narration may conserve its 
forcefulness and directness. In the above 

uotation from Mark Twain it seems to us 
that the declarative form in which the 
hymn is started gives it more intensity and 
feeling. It looks rather weak to put a matter 
of faith within the frame of an interroga- 
tion. 

It is possible that through centuries of 
development the two languages—English 
and Spanish—have attained different levels 
of asliatics in narration, exposition, and 
dialogue. Our experience is that interroga- 
tions and negations made in English would 
sometimes sound more forceful and mean- 
ingful in Spanish and other Romance lan- 
guages if to statements and posi- 
tive forms. 

3. The Principle of Expressing or Omit- 
ting the Subject of Sentence: In Spanish 
translation the subject of a sentence is regu- 
larly expressed only when necessary for 
emphasis or clarity. 


Illustration of Technical Application: 


English: 

Monday morning found Tom Sawyer misera- 
ble. Monday morning found him so—because it 
began another week’s slow suffering in school. 
He generally began that day wishing he had had 
no intervening holiday, it made the going into 
captivity and fetters again so much more odious.'4 

Spanish: 

Llegé el lunes y Tom amanecié sumido en la 
amargura, cosa que le sucedia con frecuencia, al 
comienzo de una semana de padecimientos en la 
escuela. Su primer pensamiento fué para lamen- 
tar el domingo transcurrido, que le hacia aun 
mas odiosa la vuelta a la esclavitud, y a las 
cadenas.15 


The omission of the subject in Spanish 
is ee because the inflection of the 
verb in person leaves no ground for am- 
biguity. ese inflectional characteristics 
have been lost by the English language 
except for the third person singular of the 
indicative mood. However, it is maintained 
in the Scriptures. But even here an attempt 
has been made to supplant it as far as pos- 
sible in the Standard Revised Version of 
the Bible published in 1953. 

Great fluidity is imparted to Spanish 
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language by its inflectional characteristics 
giving the writer a much larger range for 
originality in style than Anglo-American 
writers enjoy. The latter are constrained to 
stricter syntactical patterns where conven- 
tional word order cannot be violated with- 
out the risk of becoming awkward or 
clumsy. 

4. The Principle of Rendering Verb 
Tenses: Verb tenses used in the original 
may be retained in the rendition, with the 
following exceptions: 

(1) In narration the preterite should 
be rendered by the Spanish imperfect to 
indicate a quality, action in progress, a 
prevailing state or condition, habitual or 
recurrent action, or time of the day. 

(2) The infinitive, present and future 
indicative, and auxiliaries such as may 
or should with an infinitive, when em- 
ployed in dependent clauses, governed by 
a verb expressing will, desire, or emotion 
Chope, fear, regret, etc.) in the main 
clause, should be rendered by the Span- 
ish present subjunctive. 

(3) In statements contrary to fact, the 
verb Cusually preterite) in the “if clause” 
should be rendered by the Spanish im- 

rfect subjunctive and the verb in the 

‘conclusion clause” by the conditional. 

(4) Any form of the conditional 
(should, would, might, and _preterite 
verbs in general) in subordinate clauses, 
governed by a past tense in the main 
clause should be rendered by the Span- 
ish imperfect subjunctive. 


Illustration of Technical Application: 


English: 
It is my lady. O, it is my love! 
O, that she soe she were! 
She speaks, yet she says nothing: what of that, 
Her eye discourses, I will answer it. 
I am too bold, ’tis not to me she speaks: 
Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 
Having some business do intreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 
What if her eyes were there, they in her head, 


The brightness of her cheek would shame those 


stars. 
As daylight doth a lamp; her eyes in heaven 
Would through the airy region stream so bright 
That birds would sing and think it were not 


night. 
See 5 one she leans her cheek upon her hand! 
O, that I were a glove upon that hand. 
That I might touch that cheek.?¢ 
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Spanish: 

jEs mi duefia! jOh, es mi amor! jOh, si ella lo 
supiera! . . . Habla . . .; mas nada se escucha; 
pero ¢qué importa? Hablan sus ojos; jles respon- 
deré! Soy demasiado atrevido. No es a mi a quien 
habla. Dos de las mds resplandecientes estrellas 
de todo el cielo, teniendo algun quehacer, ruegan 
a sus ojos que brillen en sus esferas hasta su 
retorno. Y si los ojos de ella estuvieran en el 
firmamento y las estrellas en su rostro, jel fulgor 
de sus mejillas avergonzaria a esos astros, como la 
luz del dia a la de una lampara! jSus ojos lanza- 
rian desde la béveda celeste unos rayos tan claros 
a través de la regién etérea, que cantarian las aves 
creyendo llegada la aurora! ... jMirad cémo 
apoya en su mano la mejilla! jOh! jQuién fuera 
guante de esa mano para poder tocar esa mejilla!17 

5. The Principle of Changing Gram- 
matical Structure: Grammatical structure 
may be changed as demanded by style or 
idiomatic requirements. The following 
rendition changes are common: 


(a) Words rendered by phrases. 
Illustration of Technical Application: 
English: 
Juliet: 


ne ™ comest thou thither, tell me, and where- 
ore? 

The orchard walls are high and hard to climb 
And the place death, considering who thou 


art, 
If any of my kinsmen find thee here.18 


Spanish: 
Julieta: 
Y dime ¢cémo has Ilegado hasta aqui y para 


ue 

Las tapias del jardin son altas y dificiles de 
escalar y el sitio, de muerte, considerando 
quien eres, 

si alguno de mis parientes te descubriera.19 


(b) Words or phrases rendered by 


clauses. 


Illustration of Technical Application: 


English: 
Rebellious subjects, enemies to peace, 
Profaners of this neighbors-stained steel— 
Will they not hear? What, ho! You men, you 
beasts, 
That quench the fire of your rage 
With purple fountains issuing your veins 
On pain of torture, from bloody hands 
Throw your mistemper'd weapons to the ground. 
And hear the sentence of your moved prince.?° 


Spanish: 
i Vasallos revoltosos, enemigos de la paz, profana- 
dores de esos aceros, que manchdis con la sangre 
de vuestros vecinos! 2No_ escucharan? 
jCémo! j;Vaya! jHombres, fieras, que apagais el 
fuego de vuestro furor insensato con purptreos 
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torrentes que brotan de vuestras venas, bajo pena 
de tormento, arrojad al suelo, de esas manos 
sangrientas, vuestras mal templadas armas, y oid 
la sentencia de vuestro Principe!*! 


(ce) Clauses rendered by sentences. 


Illustration of Technical Application: 
English: 

Amy Lawrence was proud and glad, and she 
tried to make Tom see it in her face—but he 
wouldn't look. She wondered; then she was a 
grain troubled; next a dim suspicion came and 
went—came again; she watched; a furtive glance 
told her worlds—and then her heart broke, and 
she was jealous, and angry, and the tears came 
and she hated everybody. Tom most of all (she 
thought ).22 


Spanish: 

Amy Lawrence se mostraba orgullosa y con- 
tenta, pero al intentar acercarse a Tom, no con- 
siguio que éste le dirigiera una mirada. Se turbé 
ligeramente, sin adivinar la causa; de pronto le 
asalté una vaga sospecha, que se disipé para vol- 
ver a resurgir. Vigilé atenta; una mirada furtiva 
le revelé6 todo cuanto anhelaba saber. Con el 
corazon oprimido por los celos y la rabia, sintio 
que sus ojos se llenaban de lagrimas y aborrecié 
a todos, a Tom mas que ninguno otro. . .75 


(d) Two or more sentences combined. 
Illustration of Technical Application: 


English: 

. . = and last of all came the Model Roy, 
Willie Mufferson, taking a heedful care of his 
mother as if she were cut glass. He always 
brought his mother to church, and was the pride 
of all the matrons. The boys all hated him, he 
was so good. And besides, he had been “thrown 


up to them” so much.?# 


Spanish: 

Detras de todos iba el nifio modelo, acompa- 
fando a su madre y cuidando de ella como si 
estuviera hecha de fragil cristal. Siempre se le 
veia al lado de su madre en la iglesia y seme- 
jante conducta Ilenaba satisfaccién a las 
sehoras. Estaba tan lleno de virtudes y se lo 
habian restregado tantas veces por los hocicos a 
los demds chicos, que éstos le aborrecian cordial- 


Most common of all changes illustrated 


above is the rendition of a word by a 
phrase. The English language permits al- 
most any word to be used adjectively and 
verbs are made literally from almost any 
noun. This is not allowed in Spanish, 
where words have fixed forms and func- 
tions. For this reason, phrases have to be 
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made out in Spanish when rendering 
nouns used adjectively for which the lan- 
guage has no known adjectives. [See illus- 
tration under (a)). 

Clusters of two or more modifiers of a 
noun, sometimes hyphenated, are now very 
common in Anglo-American writings. They 
are foreign to the Spanish idiom and very 
rarely found in literature. This practice and 
the fact that English is becoming more and 
more isolating and abstracting makes it 
necessary for the translator to resort to 
changes as shown under item (b). 

Changes illustrated under items (c) and 
(d) show ordinary practices followed in 
editing work. They are most extensively 
used in translation Becks of the necessity 
of adapting the written language to the 
pattern of thinking of the foreign people 
for whom the rendition is intended. 
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General Program Chairman: Frank Naccarato 
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Monday, December 28 
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Tuesday, December 29 


8:30 a.m. - 3:30 p.m. 
9:00 - 10:30 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. 


Registration 


SNHS Meeting 


Language Session, Chairman: Norman Sacks, 


Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


2:15 - 5:45 p.m. 
8:15 - 9:45 p.m. 
10:00 - 11:30 p.m. 


General FL Meeting Cwith MLA) 
Business Meeting 
Executive Council 


Wednesday, December 30 


8:00 - 10:15 a.m. 
9:30 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. 


Registration 
10:30 am. - 12 m. 


Chapter Breakfast 


Literature Session, Chairman: J. H. Parker, 


Univ. of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 


12:30 - 2:30 pm. Luncheon 


3:00 - 4:45 p.m. 


Elementary—H.S. Session, Chairman: Mrs. Angel del Barrio, 


Cody H.S., Detroit, Mich. 


MESSAGES FROM OUR NEW HONORARY MEMBERS 


The Secretary-Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion has received the following letters from 
the two Hispanists elected as Honorary 
Members at our 1958 meeting. 


Barcelona, 29 de enero de 1959 
Sr. D. Laurel H. Turk 
Secretary-Treasurer, AATSP 
De Pauw University 
Greencastle, Indiana 


De mi mayor consideracién: 


Con verdadera satisfaccién, me complaz- 
co en enviar a Vd. con el ruego de que lo 
haga llegar a los ilustres miembros de la 
Asociacién, la expresi6n de mi mas vivo 
reconocimiento, por la honrosa designacién 
de miembro honorario de la American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Spanish and Por- 
tuguese, queriendo asi honrar de una ma- 


nera espléndida mis modestos servicios al 
hispanismo. 

Asimismo, le agradezco cordialmente, el 
envio de los ejemplares de la revista “His- 

ania.” Me es muy grato a mi vez, enviar 
os numeros de la revista “Estudios Escéni- 
cos” que se publica bajo mi direccién en 
Barcelona. 

Rogandole un especial saludo para nues- 
tro Presidente Mr. Donald D. Walsh, me 
complazco en ofrecerme de Vd. muy cor- 
dialmente amigo. 


(Signed) Guittermo Diaz-Praya 


Real Academia Espanola 
Madrid, 1 de febrero de 1959 
Mr. L. H. Turk 


Muy distinguido sefior: 
Ha sido un gran honor para mi el recibir 
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su atenta carta del 12 de los corrientes y el 
nombramiento de Miembro Honorario de 
la American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese. Al testimoniar a 
Vd. mi gratitud le ruego encarecidamente 
la transmita asimismo en mi nombre a los 


Hispania 


Yee de tan docta y reputada socie- 
ad. 
Aprovecho gustoso esta ocasién para of- 
recerme a Vd. atto. s.s. y amigo g. I. e. |. m. 
(Signed) A. Ropricuez-Monino 
de Arce 11 


THE PRESIDENT’S CORNER 


Which Kind of Spanish?—Quite a few 
Americans, some of them teachers of Span- 
ish, have at various times asked me if I 
thought it was proper to teach one of the 
Spanish American dialects instead of the 
standard Spanish of Castile. Though these 
questions were spoken in a rich variety of 
American accents or dialects, none of » bod 
bearing a close relation to British speech, 
the analogy between different kinds of 
Spanish and different kinds of English 
never seems to occur to these enquirers. 

Despite my Boston upbringing, I do not 
think of British English as the standard of 
English speech. There are, for one thing, 
many kinds of British English, some of 
them quite unintelligible to strangers. And 
there are many kinds of non-British Eng- 
lish: American, Canadian, Australian, 
South African, Scotch, Welsh, and even 
Irish. All these are not either better or 
worse than “standard” British speech, just 
different from it. And so, it seems to me, 


with all the varieties of Spanish. If students 
come to us with a variety of Spanish ac- 
cents, so much the better. The remarkable 
thing about the various dialects of Spanish 
is that, within the variety, there is such a 
fine core of unity and mutual intelligibility. 
A native speaker of any dialect of Spanish 
should be allowed, or better, encouraged, 
to teach this dialect to his students. The 
American teacher of Spanish has probably 
acquired a reasonable imitation of either 
Castilian speech or general Spanish Ameri- 
can speech, and he should use it in his 
teaching. This background training of the 
teacher is going to be the deciding factor in 
most cases. But if a genuinely free choice 
can be made, it seems to me logical for the 
American student of Spanish to study 
American Spanish, since he has far greater 
opportunities for contact with native speak- 
ers of the Spanish of this hemisphere. 


D. D. W. 


THE MLA FOREIGN 


LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


Conducted by the Eprror 


PLANS FOR LANGUAGE INSTITUTES UNDER THE NDEA 


Netson Brooks 


The problem of design, administration, 
and finance that attend the setting up of 
a language institute or a project for re- 
search should not be allowed to obscure 
the deeper concerns of purpose, orientation, 
and significance.* The National Defense 
Education Act must be viewed as silhouet- 
ted against a dual background of national 
need and national failure. The act was 

assed to fill this need and correct this 
ailure by increasing the productivity of 
our efforts and reorienting them towards 
goals that we now see as clearly desirable. 

The training of teachers, both pre- 
service and in-service, divides itself into 
three principal areas: competency in the 
language being taught, knowledge of the 
theory and concepts of language and lan- 
guage learning, and training in directing 
the activities of language classrooms and 
laboratories. Mastery in these three areas 
demands varying lengths of time. Insights 
and concepts may be acquired relatively 

uickly, indeed even in a few weeks. 

aining facility in classroom procedures 
is a matter of receiving suggestions, then 
of trying them out in person. But acquiring 
language competency is a long process that 
demands serious and sustained effort for 
a number of years. Time is so important 
because of the nature of the learning 
involved, which is not a question of in- 
sights or of problem solving, but of habit 
formation. The degrees of competency in 
various phases of the language being 
taught have been clearly set forth by the 
MLA in its statement on Teacher Quali- 
fications; these will serve as a_ reliable 
standard of reference. 

Competency in the lan 


age is one thing 
for a native speaker an 


another for one 


* This paper and the one following it were 
prepared for a National Conference of FL 
teachers, sponsored by the MLA and held in 
New York on 6, 7 December 1958. 
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who is not. The native speaker must ac- 
quire an analytical knowledge of structure 
atterns with which he is already thorough- 
y familiar; if he does not do this, he will 
not understand the problems of those whom 
he is to teach. The non-native speaker 
must continually strive to keep the facility 
he has gained at its optimum, which means 
for the most part continued practice in 
speaking and writing. Language com 
tency is of the greatest importance at the 
earliest levels and with the younger stu- 
dents, for it is here that all aspects of what 
is to be learned must be modelled authen- 
tically and repeatedly by the teacher. 

The second area, theory and concepts of 
language and language learning, is one to 
which our profession has thus far given 
little thought. Many recent findings in 
linguistics, psychology and anthropology are 
filled with significance for successful lan- 
guage learning, vet few of these have 
found their way into the planning and 
direction of foreign language courses. Those 
who work in these adjacent disciplines 
cannot of themselves effect changes in our 
classrooms; the facts they have ascertained 
must be selected, related, and adapted to 
the learner’s needs by those who know the 
learner best—the language teachers. 

We now know, for example, that no two 
languages have the same grammar, that 
no two languages use sounds that are the 
same in both. At the same time we know 
that language is highly systematic, far 
more so than any other kind of human 
behavior. We now recognize that vocabu- 
lary is the least characteristic element in 
a language system and that we can never 
acquire useful learning nor measure lan- 
guage achievement merely by dealing with 
lists of words. We now know that the 
utterance, not the word, is the unit of 
speech, and that the meaning of words is 
best learned by studying them in context 
and in a sequence of utterances. We know 
that translation by the student from one 
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language into another is, at the earliest 
levels, Doth unnecessary and harmful. 

For further orientation we must ask 
philosophy to help us understand the na- 
ture of the verbal symbol and its relation- 
ship to the many other signs and symbols 
that surround us in all our hours of wake 
and sleep. We must ask linguistics to help 
us analyze the patterns of sound, order and 
form that constantly interweave as we com- 
municate with each other in spoken words. 
We must also ask linguistics to help us 
separate those aspects of language behavior 
that are purely personal from those that 
are shared by all others who use that 
language. We must consult with the cul- 
tural anthropologist for help in under- 
standing the situations to which the sounds 
of speech refer, not merely in order to 
relate language to culture, but to recognize 
that language is culture in one of its pur- 
est forms. We must turn to the psychologist 
for help in understanding how we learn 
language, first of all our native tongue, 
then a second language that is not to be 
mixed and compounded with the first, but 
that may replace the first in the normal 
modes of expression and communication. 

Teachers of language must know not 
only what they are to teach and how they 
are to teach it; they must also perceive 
why they do what they do. Anything than 
this does not meet the test of a discipline 
that would take its place among_ the 
humanities. 

In the third area of study, the Institutes 
must provide instruction in what the 
language teacher must no longer do and 
what he is to do instead. He must learn 
to teach with books closed, both his own 


and those of his students. He must learn 


to teach without using English and without 
allowing his pupils to use English. He 
must learn the techniques of choral speak- 
ing and adapt them to language learning. 
He must become acquainted with the mys- 
teries of pattern practice and know how 
to extract patterns from discourse and 

resent them for practice and effective 
eam He must become familiar with 
the mechanisms of the language laboratory 
and learn to prepare material for study in 
class and repetition in the laboratory so 
that the two will be mutually reinforced. 
He must learn to estimate progress in all 
the four language skills, and to prepare 
tests that will give objective evidence of 
achievement in terms of desired outcomes; 
to understand what is said, to speak, to 
read, and to write. 

The program of an Institute must be 
built upon the premise that we are turning 
away from one thing towards something 
else. What we are turning away from— 
explanation of grammar, translation, word 
lists, foreign phrases that are hobbled to 
English and to a book—must first be made 
clear. Then what we are turning towards 
must be made equally clear—some mastery 
of a foreign language as it is used by those 
who speak it, without written script, with- 
out English, without analysis, and with 
reference to the world in which they live, 
that is, their culture. When the skills of 
hearing and speaking are learned, the 
teacher must know how to teach the new 
language in its written form but in such a 
way that the ability to hear and speak will 
not be blunted and the ability to carry on 
the processes of thought in the new lan- 
guage will not be hampered by intrusions 
from the mother tongue. 


PROBLEMS OF STATE ORGANIZATION 
A. T. MacA.tisTer 


When I was asked to assume responsi- 
bility for this phase of the Conference, I 
accepted with more than my usual sense 
of inadequacy, for my interest in this 
important area was at least equalled by 
my ignorance. It is with very real gratitude, 
therefore, that I acknowledge my sources 
of information and opinion. Particularly 


helpful was the paper prepared by Profes- 
sor Gordon R. Silber of Union College 
for the November 1 meeting of the New 
York State Federation of Foreign Language 
Teachers. The Report to the Michigan 
AAT Coordinators for Modern Foreign 
Language Development by Professor Albert 
H. Marckwardt of the University of Michi- 
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gan = a very clear picture for that state. 
Dr. Marjorie C. Johnston of the United 
States Ofhce of Education summarized the 
difficulties as she saw them. In addition, 
I selected ten widely separated and differing 
states and solicited a brief statement from 
their Chief State Officer. The six replies 
I have received to date have been thought- 
ful and helpful. Meantime, Dr. Frank B. 
Stover, Assistant Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for my own state of New Jersey, sat 
with me for the better part of an afternoon 
and gave me a clear and comprehensive 
picture of the situation in that state. Last 
only in the chronological sense were the 
suggestions of our co-chairman, Professor 
Selvi. 

The more I studied these letters and 
reports and reflected on Title III of the 
Act, the more apparent it became that 
Congress, in allotting to the states con- 
siderable sums for equipment and remodel- 
ing, as well as for the expansion or 
improvement of supervisory or related 
services, also assigned to the states a far 
heavier responsibility than first meets the 
eye; for implicit in the responsibility for 
the wise expenditure of these funds is the 
responsibility for upgrading instruction in 
modern foreign languages throughout the 
state. The problems involved in the selec- 
tion and equitable distribution of labora- 
tory and audiovisual materials are large 
in themselves, but the problems of their 
effective and integrated use are even more 
critical. Simply piled on top of inadequate 
language programs—and our programs are 
largely inadequate—with all the other weak- 
nesses of teacher competency and supply, 
etc., all the equipment in the state would 
do very little real good. Worse, it would 
eventually backfire, as taxpavers discovered 
that their good dollars, both federal and 
local, had been wasted. It is clear then 
that the challenges of this new legislation 
require such things as the study and de- 
velopment of the curriculum in order to 
provide longer sequences of language 
study; the time and place to begin the 
sequence, both in the elementary and the 
secondary school; its minimum length for 
the tvnical student, and who that student 
should be; which languages should be 
offered; the evaluation of teachers and the 
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encouragement of in-service training; the 
development of attitudes toward method; 
and the improvement of teacher training 
and certification. 

It must be clear also that such enormous 
responsibilities cannot be borne by state 
education departments alone; they belong 
to all of us in the profession as well. We 
modern language teachers must shoulder 
our burden of advising and cooperating 
with the state departments just as other 
professional groups, medical, dental, legal, 
have long since shouldered their burdens. 
That this fact is realized by the state 
offices is very evident in the letters and 
reports at my disposal; in almost every 
case, committees and commissions including 
language specialists and generalists have 
been formed to advise on one or more of 
the problems mentioned above. The latest 
to come to my notice is the formation in 
New York of advisory groups on the cer- 
tification of high school teachers to aca- 
demic subjects, including one for foreign 
languages. Realization of their new res- 
ponsibilities and opportunities among mod- 
ern foreign language teachers, however, is 
very much more limited. Except in a few 
states, they are wandering about, vaguely 
aware that something is in the wind, but 
not knowing just what, nor what thev 
could or should do about it. 

This deplorable situation confirms the 
impression conveyed in the material I 
have collected; that there are three key 
words involved in the effective working 
together of language teachers and _ their 
state departments: information, communi- 
cation, and cooperation. Now state offices 
can supply some of this; as an example, 
the lack of the simplest statistics regarding 
language instruction in secondary schools 
in most states is appalling. IT have been 
assured that even New York with its highly 
structured department does not know who 
and how many are teaching what lan- 
guages where and to how many. New 
Jersey has already conducted a_ status 
survey, an example which should be fol- 
lowed everywhere. But other absolutely 
essential elements can come only through 
the establishment of effective professional 
organization among language teachers. 

The language people among you may 
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say, “But we have so many organizations 
already!” To which I should be the first 
to cry, “Amen!” We do have organiza- 
tions—too many of them. But with all 
the AATF, AATG, AATI, AATSP, 
AATSEEL, New England MLA, Middle 
States MLA, not to forget the NFMLTA— 
we do not—emphatically—have organiza- 
tion. Let me quote one letter: 


Our most pressing problem connected with the 
liaison between language teachers and state edu- 
cation authorities is . . . an effective enough ad- 
ministration of associations of language teachers 
so that these professional groups will reflect 
accurately the opinions of foreign language 
teachers on such vital subjects as certification 
regulations, teaching loads, methods of instruc- 
tion. . . etc. Our experience has been that these 
rofessional associations are sometimes so loosely 
Enit that they are not able to get appropriate 
material distributed and considered prior to 
the time . . . that they are asked as an associa- 
tion to express a crystallized point of view. 


Let me cite a few of the divisive factors 
in the profession. In addition to the usual 
differences of level—college, public second- 
ary, independent, and now we 


have Ancient vs. Modern, and Modern 
vs. different Modern, each with its jealous- 
ies and nationalisms. Our nearest approach 


to organization, the AAT’s, both illustrate 
and accentuate this. And our existing 
organizations seem to be for the purpose 
of electing officers, holding an annual pro- 
gram and eating luncheon or dinner, from 
which we return with an aura of physical 
and cultural well-being, not to emerge 
from our local cocoon for another year. 
Organization, as I intend it, should not 
be for distributing kudos or Culture, but 
for professional action. Since our education 
is state framed, this organization should be 
statewide. Its action-unit, however, must 
be much smaller, though avoiding frag- 
mentation; the County Medical Associa- 


Acting Director.—With the departure of 
Ken Mildenberger on leave of absence to 
the U.S. Office of Education, we are for- 
tunate to have procured for the spring 
term and summer the services of Professor 
Archibald T. MacAllister, as Acting Direc- 
tor. Mac is Professor of Italian at Princeton, 
a past president of the AATI, and long an 
active worker in various aspects of the FL 
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tions might be studied as a model. Its 
meetings should not be annual but monthly 
during the school year, and should be 
devoted to the sharing of problems and 
resources. Intervisitation, for example, 
could easily be arranged on all levels within 
the local unit and between units. Every 
conceivable means should be sought and 
used, rather ruthlessly at first, to insure 
participation by every language teacher— 
and by no others. 

With the profession so organized, what 

could the state do on its part? Here is the 
opinion of a large southwestern state: “If 
effective liaison and cooperation between 
language teachers and state educational 
authorities is to be accomplished, each state 
department of education must employ a 
foreign language specialist whose services 
as a consultant are available to foreign 
language teachers of the state.” 
This view, which seems perfectly reason- 
able to me, would appear reasonable also 
to a state like New York, which has had 
a whole foreign language section for years. 
Yet it would be unacceptable to a state 
like New Jersey, which is firmly committed 
to a generalist philosophy and wants no 
specialists. I do not frankly know how such 
an attitude as the latter can be reconciled 
with the clear intent of Title III, nor can 
I see how anyone but a specialist can do 
the job that needs to be done. I can see 
clearly, however, how a system of county 
language supervisors, each of whom could 
meet, as invited, with the county language 
teachers’ association, could furnish a com- 
plete circuit of mutual information and 
intercommunication. And if to this we 
were to add appropriate committees at the 
state level, I believe we would have gone 
far toward solving the problem of effective 
cooperation. 


Program. He needs no introduction to the 
FL teaching profession. We are glad to 
have him on loan from Princeton for this 
period. He will ride herd on some 16 
important projects already in motion in the 
FL Program, as well as care for the daily 
routines of correspondence and planning. 
He'll have considerable quiet time for 
thought as he commutes from Washington 
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Square to Princeton. 


College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minne- 
sota, runs each semester Saturday Seminars 
for Modern Foreign Language Teachers 
and urges all high school language teachers 
within easy reach to attend. Leon Dostert 
(Georgetown) will conduct some _ this 
Spring term. The College of St. Teresa 
and St. Mary’s College will sponsor an 
intensive six weeks’ language session 1 
July—10 August 1959, which will be in 
charge of Professor Fernand Marty, cf 
Middlebury and Wellesley. 


Arabic Studies in Short Supply.—Mena- 
hem Mansoor CWisconsin) explains in 
some detail a fact, which it is hoped the 
National Defense Education Act may find 
means to remedy, that only 23 institutions 
of higher education in the United States, 
out of an estimated 1,800, offer courses in 
Arabic, and only 10 offer degrees in Arabic 
studies. “It seems reasonable to think,” he 
writes, “that existing departments of Orien- 
tal languages would be serving a valuable 
purpose in inaugurating special two-year 
programs with the special goal of providing 
persons—who are likely to work in a govern- 
ment agency or in the Middle East—with 
a reasonable fluency in spoken and news- 
paper Arabic.” 


Tapes and Teachers.—Miss Pauline 
Changnon, teacher at the University of 
Illinois laboratory high school meets her 
fourth-year French class twice a week to 
speak French with the students. Qn three 
other days she is experimenting with the 
sole use of a tape recorded lesson, including 
textbook material, conversations, readings, 
even tests—all in French, and recorded in 
many voices. The theory, which the ex- 
periment is testing, is to provide significant 
advantages for advanced students: (1) 
They become accustomed to hearing the 
language spoken in many authentic French 
voices, as they would were they in France; 
(2) They learn about French customs, 
geography, history and literature from per- 
sons with direct knowledge of these matters; 
(3) By working in the absence of the 
teacher, they gain experience in independ- 
ent study and responsibility. 


General FL Program at the 1958 MLA 
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meetings.—This afternoon’s meeting, at- 
tended by 1,500 teachers, was one of the 
most rewarding held so far. The full re- 
ports of the speakers, Dr. James B. Conant, 
Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick, and Dr. Ken- 
neth W. Mildenberger will be reprinted 
in the Proceedings supplement to PMLA, 
1959. No need, to elaborate 
ere. 


Center for Applied Linguistics.—The 
MLA has accepted, as fiscal and adminis- 
trative agent, a grant of $200,000 from The 
Ford Foundation for the establishment in 
Washington, D.C. of a Center for Applied 
Linguistics. It has begun operation with 
Dr. Charles A. Ferguson (Harvard) as its 
first director. It will serve as a clearing 
house of information for universities, 
government agencies, and other institutions 
or individuals concerned with the applica- 
tion of linguistic science to practical 
language problems. As Dr. Ferguson writes: 


In the last few years certain language problems 
have become increasingly urgent for the United 
States, among them the problem of how to meet 
the tremendous demand for the teaching of Eng- 
lish abroad, the problem of training enough 
Americans in the major languages of Asia to over- 
come the serious Asia-American language barrier, 
and the problems of translation and interpretation 
in various fields and on many levels. 

On the other hand the last decades have seen a 
spectacular growth of linguistic science in the 
United States, hardly equalled in scope and sig- 
nificance of results anvwhere in the world. It is 
generally acknowledged that linguistic theory and 
the result of linguistic research can make an im- 
portant contribution to the solution of language 
problems, but in attempting to apply linguistics 
in this wav certain critical needs have become 
apparent. On the purely linguistic side, there is a 
severe shortage of personnel trained in the an- 
plication of linguistic science to language prob- 
lems, the production of adequate pedagogical 
and reference materials for various languages is 
proceeding much too slowly, and linguistic tech- 
nology is itself in need of development and im- 
provement. On the other side, there is an ob- 
vious need for much better communication 
among linguists, psychologists, and language 
teachers, all three of whom generally follow their 
professional interests in isolation from one anoth- 
er, and for integration of recent developments in 
linguistics and in psychology with the fund of 
practical experience accumulated by language 
teachers and administrators of language programs. 

The Center for Applied Linguistics is expected 
to plav a crucial role in this situation in the first 
place by assessing the current demand and avail- 
able supply of personnel and materials, by ex- 
ploring the status of research projects on the an- 
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alysis of languages (in particular the major lan- 
guages of the Middle East and South and South- 
east Asia), and by assembling and distributing 
materials and information. Important quite 
of the Center will include the regular publication 
of a Newsletter, the setting up of language and 
country files, and the amassing of a library of 
existing pedagogical materials. 


SPANISH IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


HIspPaNIA 


Faith in Things Hoped for.—We receiv- 
ed the following request last month: “En- 
closed find fifteen cents (15c). Please 
send me one copy of Happy Foreign 
Languages in Elementary Schools.” We 
wish we had such a document. 


Edited by Acnes M. Brapy* 


TEACHING SPANISH THROUGH GAMES IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS: AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY 


Rosert Epwin Loucks 


This study has attempted to show that 
a foreign language, particularly Spanish, 
can be taught more effectively through a 
series of carefully selected games; that 
retention of the material presented by the 
game approach, after a given lapse of time 
in which the material was neither reviewed 
nor directly mentioned, was at least equal 
to the amount of retention where the 
dialogue approach was used.’ Briefly, this 
article will summarize the procedures and 
findings of the study. 


SUMMARY 


The parallel-group method of research 
was used in preference to the rotation- 
group method not only because two nearly- 
equivalent groups were available, but also 
because evaluation of the results was more 
easily accomplished and proved to be more 
reliable in this particular instance. 

The number of subjects in one group 
was equal to that in the other: each child 
was in the third grade of elementary school, 
and between the ages of eight and nine. 
Everyone in the two groups had received 
the same amount of foreign language in- 
struction prior to the study. From the 
results of a standardized intelligence test 


* Readers are urged to send material for this 
Department to Professor Brady at 105 Fraser 
Hall, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


administered in second grade, each child 
having a given intelligence test score was 
matched with another having an equivalent 
score. 

Each game was selected not only be- 
cause it provided a means of introducing 
new vocabulary and speech patterns with- 
out resorting to the use of English after 
the mechanics of the game had been 
explained, but also because it afforded an 
interesting means of review for those con- 
cepts already mastered. 

The vocabulary centered on things both 
new and already familiar to the children 
in their native language. Simple nouns, 
adjectives, and verbs were chosen for their 
usefulness as well as their ability to be 
used easily in games and conversations. 

The subjects, who met three times 
weekly for a total of sixty minutes each 
week, were not aware that they were part 
of an experiment. Two groups were used 
in the study. The experimental group was 
taught Spanish by the game approach; 
foreign language was presented to the 
control group by means of the dialogue 
approach. At the end of four weeks, both 
groups were given the same test. 

The test—one of simple identification 
involving objects, their colors, and the 
country to which they belonged—was given 
to both groups in the disguise of a game. 
Each group received identical tests and 
instructions. Immediately following the 


Nores News 


test, answers were verbally checked with 
the students; after this, no mention was 
made of the material until the time of the 
re-test. 


CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of observation, the control 
group spoke more rapidly than the experi- 
mental group, but the former lacked ex- 
pression and spontaneity in the judgment 
of the writer. Although the experimental 
group was more labored and slower in 
speaking than the control group, it seemed 
to comprehend better what was being said. 
The control group could ask and answer 
questions; the experimental group could 
only answer them. This might not have 
been true had the experiment been con- 
ducted over a longer period of time. Much 
time had to be spent in motivating the 
experimental group, but the control group 
attacked the work at hand with a minimum 
of delay. 

In the test, most errors were made in 
associating the object with the country to 
which it belonged. Though those in the 
experimental group with higher intelligence 
test scores generally had less difficulty and 
made fewer mistakes in the test, some slow 
students of both groups showed a high 
aptitude for Spanish. Immediate achieve- 
ment in handling the language was higher 
for those who had been instructed by the 
dialogue approach; but retention of the 
material over a period of time was superior 
where the game approach was used. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Indiana University Junior Year in Peru— 
Indiana University is sponsoring during 
1959-60 a Junior Year in Peru. This is 
the first time that a university of the United 
States will take a group to South America 
to spend an entire academic year. The 
students will enroll in the Universidad 
Nacional Mayor de San Marcos, the oldest 
university in South America (founded in 
1551) and reside in private homes in Lima 
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Loteria and Simén dice appeared to be 
the most popular and effective games. 

As a result of this experiment, subse- 
quent tests showed that although a foreign 
language may be learned more rapidly by 
the dialogue approach, retention of the 
material was not equal to that attained 
through the game approach. Of the two, 
the children appeared to enjoy the game 
approach more; constant activity kept some 
of the more linguistically-gifted children 
interested, which was, more often than 
not, a problem where the dialogue ap- 
proach with its many repetitions of similar 
material was utilized. 

Several unanswered questions have 
grown from this study. Was the amount 
of time needed to prepare and motivate 
the experimental group well spent in light 
of the results? Would identical results be 
obtained were this study to be performed 
again with a different group? Would a 
program based on the game approach tend 
to lose its appeal to children in time? 
Would a program combining both the 
dialogue and game approaches be even 
more effective? ¢ 

These questions will best be answered 
by further research together with actual 
application of the methods themselves in 
the classroom.* 


NOTES 


1 Part of a thesis written in partial fulfillment for 
the M.A. degree at Indiana State Teacher’s Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

2 The Editor invites answers to these questions. 
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for the purpose of getting a first-hand 
acquaintance with Peruvian family life. 
Peru, seat of the ancient Inca Empire, still 
has millions of Indians, and hence is an 
ideal country for work in the fields of 
archaeology, anthropology, sociology, and 
Indian languages. The Spanish spoken in 
Peru is excellent, and the University of 
San Marcos offers a variety of courses in 
South American literature and_ history; 
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Peruvian literature, history, culture, folk- 
lore, and economic problems; Latin-Ameri- 
can politics; etc. 

Since not all the students will be majors 
in Spanish, it is planned in cooperation 
with the Department of Special Studies in 
San Marcos to enroll them immediately 
after their arrival in Lima in intensive 
classes in the Spanish language, which 
will meet five hours per day for two weeks. 
Upon completion of this program, the 
students will begin to take regular courses 
in the University where Peru’s most dis- 
tinguished professors teach. Dr. Augusto 
Tamayo Vargas, Dean of the Department 
of Special Studies of the University and 
an authority on Peruvian literature, is the 
official who will have charge of advising 
and enrolling members of the Indiana 
group. 

Lima, the capital of Peru, is a cosmo- 
politan city of over one million inhabitants. 
Its beautiful parks, wide beaches, fine 
hotels, and modern residential districts 
make it one of South America’s more at- 
tractive capitals. Its National Museum of 
Archaeology and Anthropology houses a 
treasure of Pre-Incaic and Incaic art: stone 
carvings, ceramics, weaving, etc. Field trips 
under the guidance of distinguished ae 
eologists will be made to the ruins of the 
city of Pachacamac in the valley of Lurin, 
the burial place of Ancén, and the ancient 
city of Cajamarquilla. Other excursions 
planned for the group within the confines 
of Lima will include many historical spots. 
A student residing in Lima has access to 
the magnificent collection of books and 
rare manuscripts owned by San Marcos and 
the National Library. The Institute Cul- 
tural Peruano-Norteamericano sponsors art 
exhibits, lectures, and other programs which 
hold much interest for all who wish to be- 
come acquainted with Peruvian culture. 

During the three-weeks vacation in early 
March, the Indiana group will travel to 
historic Cuzco, capital of the Inca Empire; 
Machu Picchu, the lost city of the Incas; 
Huancayo; Arequipa, famous colonial city 
of Southern Peru; and Lake Titicaca, the 
highest navigable lake in the world. The 
faculties of the Universities of Cuzco and 
Arequipa will collaborate in giving lec- 
tures on the history, culture, political life, 
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and education of their respective areas. 

The student enrolling in the Indiana 
enon Year may earn up to thirty semester 

ours of credit, which will be transferred 
directly from Indiana University to his 
home institution. To be accepted, the stu- 
dent must come from an approved college 
or university, be recommended by the 
chairman of the department in which he 
is majoring and the dean of his school, 
and have completed successfully at least 
two years of college work in Spanish or 
its equivalent. Several scholarships will be 
available. Past scholastic attainment and 
financial need will be considered in award- 
ing the scholarships. The total cost for the 
year in Peru will be $2200, which will 
cover all basic expenses: transportation by 
plane from the United States to Lima, 
meals en route, room and board in Lima 
and other Peruvian cities, tuition, sight- 
seeing trips to Cuzco, Arequipa, and 
Huancayo. It does not cover the cost of 
textbooks, incidental expenses, souvenirs, 
etc. The group will depart from the United 
States around August 10, 1959, and return 
early in June, 1960. The director of the 
group will be a member of the staff of 
Indiana University, and will accompany 
the students on all their excursions. He 
will also assist in registering and coun- 
selling the members of the Indiana group. 
The U. S. Department of State is assisting 
Indiana University in this project. 

If a brochure containing more specific 
information about the Indiana University 
Junior Year in Peru is desired, write to 
Dr. Harvey L. Johnson, Chairman of the 
Department of Spanish and Portuguese, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Inter-American School Exchange.—“The 
desire of Latin Americans for friendly and 
personal contacts with the United States 
was forcibly presented to me when J attend- 
ed the inter-American Seminar in the 
various capitals of South America in 
November, 1958, as representative of the 
American Association of University Wom- 
en. One way to show we care seemed to 
be by matching secondary schools in Latin 
America with high schools in the United 
States. In this way our students might 
exchange letters with those studving Eng- 
lish in Latin America; photographs, books, 
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and art work might also be exchanged; 
and teachers might write to each other 
about effective ways of teaching. This 
interchange of ideas among teachers is 
important. With me at the meeting of the 
Seminar in Buenos Aires were the president 
of the PTA and the president-elect of the 
NEA, both of whom were interested in the 
idea. Presentation of this idea of exchange 
of schools was made at the annual meeting 
of the AATSP in New York City last 
December. Miss Mary Weld Coates of 
Lakewood High School, Ohio, a member 
of the Executive Council, was assigned to 
work with me on this project on an experi- 
mental basis this year. Therefore, if any 
high schools wish to try to undertake this 
exchange with a Latin American secondary 
school, Miss Coates and I will use our 
personal knowledge of Latin America to 
try to secure a school to match yours, pro- 
vided you write us of your interest.” 


M. Mitter 
Kansas State Teachers College 


FL Primer for Georgia schools.—In Jan- 
uary 1959 M. Gordon Brown, Foreign 
Language Consultant for the Georgia 
State Dept. of Education and Robert E. 
Wolverton of the Univ. of Georgia pub 
lished a 40-page brochure entitled A Primer 
of Foreign Language Studies for Georgia 
Schools Ccopies available from the State 
Dept. of Education, Atlanta 3, Ga.). There 
are over a dozen sections, maps, and useful 
references listed for FL teachers, all this 
being intended to inform the state’s edu- 
cators and other interested officials of the 
need for strengthening FL instruction, and 
of some of the salient facts and new 
methodolody in the field. An excellent 
example for other states to emulate. 

FL labs.—Two very useful recent pub- 
lications on language labs have been 
prepared by John H. Hartsook (Temple 
Univ.) and R. M. Duncan and Marshall 
R. Nason (both Univ. of New Mexico). 
Prof. Hartsook’s 19-page pamphlet, The 
Function and Techniques of the Foreign 
Language Laboratory, an excellent sum- 
mary of the purpose and uses of the lab, 
was printed by the Radio Corporation of 
America as a service to educators, and is 
available from their language Laboratory 
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Sales Office, Camden 2, New Jersey. The 
short paper by Duncan and Nason, Sug- 
gestions for Language Laboratories in the 
High School, was designed to aid the New 
Mexico State Dept. of Education in plan- 
ning their request for federal funds under 
the National Defense Education Act and 
was distributed to superintendents and 
principals throughout the state. The paper 
is also being distributed to AATSP State 
Coordinators by our National AATSP 
Coordinator, Raymond R. MacCurdy. 


FL records for children.-The Chil- 
dren’s Music Center, 2858 W. Pico Blvd., 
Los Angeles 6, has compiled a 20-page 
free catalog of records in 26 languages 
suitable for children. 


Magazine in three languages.—The Vee- 
dol World News, a non-technical publi- 
cation issued quarterly in French, Spanish, 
and English, is available free to all inter- 
ested teachers. Requests should be sent 
to Tidewater Oil Co., 660 Madison Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 

Creole Research Prize.-The Creole 
Foundation has announced that it will 
offer a $10,000 research prize for the best 
work on Venezuela in any branch of the 
natural, physical, or social sciences. This 
is done to encourage scientific and cultural 
activities in Venezuela and to strengthen 
cultural relations between that country and 
the U.S. The award will be made every 
two years and entries for the first compe- 
tition, results of which will be announced 
in Tuly 1960, must be received by Dec. 31, 
1959. Nationals of any country may com- 
pete and works should be sent by registered 
or certified mail to Premio Fundacién 
Creole, Apdo. 889, Caracas, Venezuela. 
Further information may be obtained from 
U.S. Coordinator, Creole Foundation, 1230 
pa of the Americas, New York 20, 


Expanded exchange program with Latin 
America.—At its last session Congress ear- 
marked $4.6 million for our cultural and 
educational exchange program with Latin 
America being administered by the Dept. 
of State. This represents a considerable 
increase over the previous budget and will 
permit a broadening of the programs 
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already in operation and an extension of 
the scope and range of opportunities avail- 
able to students, scholars, and specialists 
in both the U.S. and Latin America. These 
will include lectureships (both short and 
long term), Fulbright lectureships, student 
and teacher exchanges, etc. The deadlines 
for application vary, and some will have 
passed before this note is printed. Further 
information regarding qualifications, fields 
of study and teaching which are open, 
and appointments should be requested of 
Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils, Committee on International Ex- 
change of Persons, 2101 Constitution 


Avenue, N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 


Quoted without comment.—“Describing 
North Americans as the ‘poorest linguists’ 
in the world, Milton Eisenhower, the 
President's younger brother, said he would 
like to see bi-national institutes established 
in this country to teach Spanish and 
Portuguese to people too old to go back 
to school. 

“He cited this as one step toward pro- 
moting better understanding and relations 
between the Americas in a lecture at the 
Pan American Union sponsored by Sefiora 
de Mora, wife of the Secretary General 
of the Organization of American States. 

“Eisenhower was introduced by Vice 
President Nixon who asked the audience 
of several hundred women, wives of mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, Supreme Court, 
Congress, and Ambassadors from Latin 
America, to carry the ‘message’ throughout 
the country.” [Washington Post and Times 
Herald, Jan. 20, 1959]. 


MLA’s Spanish 4.—Spanish 4 of the 
Modern Language Association of America 
during its meeting in New York on Dec. 
27, 1958, adopted a proposal to substitute 
what has tentatively been called a Biblio- 
graphy Liaison Committee for the present 
Bibliography and Research Committee. 
The undersigned, as this year’s chairman 
of Spanish 4, is charged with implement- 
ing this proposal. 

In order to achieve the greatest measure 
of efficiency, the Liaison Committee ought 
to be composed of one representative from 
each of the major enterprises engaged at 
present in Spanish American bibliography. 
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The Committee as envisaged by the above 
mentioned proposal would not duplicate 
existing ventures but exchange information 
in an endeavour to coordinate and integrate 
bibliographical activities scattered at pres- 
ent over a wide area. It would furthermore 
regularly disseminate useful bibliographical 
information of a general nature (Hispania 
and the Revista Interamericana de Biblio- 
grafia have generously offered their services 
and pages for this purpose). Finally the 
Liaison Committee charged with 
exploring possibilities for preparing a criti- 
cal Bibliography if such is deemed desirable 
and_ purposeful. 

George Schanzer (who headed last year’s 
Bibliography and Research Committee and 
who is, himself, not connected with any 
one bibliographical enterprise operating at 
present) has agreed to serve as pro tem 
chairman of the Bibliography Liaison 
Committee, on the understanding that as 
soon as the Committee is constituted and - 
meets, the chairmanship be decided by 
the members, who are George O. Schanzer, 
St. Tohn’s Univ., Arnold Chapman, Univ. 
of California, Berkeley, Armando Correia 
Pacheco, Pan American Union, Robert G. 
Mead, Jr., Univ. of Connecticut, Otto 
Olivera, Syracuse Univ., James F. Shearer, 
Columbia Univ., José Manuel Topete, 
Maxwell A. F. Base, Ala. 


Univ. of Toronto 


Ouoted without comment.—“Each gen- 
eration produces its own guides. Unfortu- 
nately some of these guides believe them- 
selves to be prophets with entirely new 
and revolutionary thoughts and_ theories 

They do not realize that their new 
ideas are as ancient as our remotest fore- 
fathers, and as revolutionary as those of 
a Tory. The stronghold of their faith is a 
total and complacent disregard of the his- 
torical development of the various methods. 
Frequently they have neither learned or 
taught a foreign language . . . Or thev 
are young teachers who have had either 
no time to gather experience or no desire 
to read or digest the literature dealing 
with that which has been thought, prac- 
ticed, and accomplished in the past. . . A 
method which claims to be the best. 


quickest, and most scientific under all 


Kurr Levy 
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conditions is comparable to an omnipotent 
patent medicine promising to cure with 
unheard-of rapidity all human ailments. 
Such a method deserves no more than a 
smile, indulgent or scornful, for it always 
reminds one of the blatant announcements 
found in Sunday newspapers: ‘French, 
German, and Spanish, each learned in 
twenty hours.’”—Peter Hagboldt, in Lan- 
guage Learning: Some Reflections from 
Teaching Experience (University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1935), pp. 100-102. 

Henry Gratran Doy.e 
George Washington Univ. 


Calderén at Univ. of Colorado.—The 
undergraduates at the Univ. of Colorado 
staged the Alcalde de Zalamea on Feb. 22 
and 23, under the direction of Prof. Carlos 
Ortigoza. Congratulations on carrying 
through successfully such an ambitious 
undertaking. 


Language Lab equipment.—Language 
Training Aids, Language Center, Boyds 
Md., announces the Flexi-Desk designed 
to serve both as a classroom desk and a 
language laboratory booth. The announce- 
ment states that the Flexi-Desk converts 
from a classroom desk to a_ laboratory 
booth in seconds and has a full 24” x 30” 
work surface. The folding panels feature 
rustproof piano hinges and are lined with 
acoustic material. Booth area can be cut 
out to suit all types of electronic equip- 
ment. 


William Hickling Prescott: A Memorial. 
—This is the Feb., 1959, issue of the 
Hispanic American Historical Review, in 
a hardboard format, created to correspond 
to the large amount of interest aroused 
by the sakcation. It includes a general 
appreciation by R. A. Humphreys, a criti- 
cal study of Prescott as stylist by David 
Levin, a study of Prescott’s dependence 
upon the services of Pascual de Gayangos 
by C. Harvey Gardiner, a study of Pres- 
cott’s Conquest of Peru by Guillermo 
Lohmann Villena, and a checklist of 
Prescott’s manuscripts by Jerry E. Patter- 
son. 179 pp., $3; the issue is also available 
in paper at $1.75. 

Cc. 


A New Journal.—The Department of 
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Romance Langs. of the Univ. of North 
Carolina will initiate a new journal which, 
for the time being, will have two issues a 
year (November, April) of approximately 
eighty pages each. This will be called 
Romance Totes and it will publish short 
articles of not more than six typescript 
pages (double spaced). The subscription 
price for the two issues will be $2.25. You 
are invited to communicate with the jour- 
nal, indicating a willingness to send ma- 
terial for consideration and giving an indi- 
cation that you will wish to subscribe. 
Articles intended for the first two issues 
should be mailed before August 1, 1959. 
Please address all communications to Box 


448, Chapel Hill, N.C. 


A Good Neighbor Policy.—A_ positive 
good-neighbor policy toward Latin America 
is needed in the foreign-policy planning of 
the United States, according to a survey 
made recently by the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation in twenty communities. 

According to the survey, the emphasis 
must be on expanded cultural and student- 
exchange programs. Of the more than 3,600 
adults and students who cast ballots, the 
association said, 75 per cent called for more 
consideration of Latin-American _ needs. 
Eighty-six per cent favored an expansion 
of student exchanges. 

The survey was the fourth in a series of 
eight being conducted by the association as 
part of its annual “great decisions” pro- 
gram sponsored in nearly 500 communities 
throughout the United States by state and 
local organizations and educational insti- 
tutions. 


Latin American Study.—The Ford Foun- 
dation has made a grant of $85,000 to the 
American Assembly for a study of relations 


between the United States and Latin 
America. The assembly, an adjunct of Co- 
lumbia University, is a nonpartisan con- 
ference organization. 

The new program will begin with the 
meeting of the assembly at Arden House, 
Harriman, N.Y., Oct. 15 to 18. It will be 
attended by about sixty Americans promi- 
nent in industry, labor, government, educa- 
tion and journalism. 

A background volume for the assembly 
is being prepared under the editorship of 
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Herbert L. Matthews, a member of the 
editorial board of The New York Times. 
The volume will be used in at least three 
regional follow-up assemblies, one of which 
will be held next January at Biloxi, Miss. 
A second will be held in the Far West and 
a third, it is planned, will be in Puerto Rico. 


Summer Language Institutes.—The U.S. 
Commissioner of Education has announced 
four Language Development Program In- 
stitutes for teachers of modern foreign 
languages in elementary and _ secondary 
schools, to be conducted in the summer of 
1959. 

The purpose of an Institute is to im- 
prove substantially the qualifications of in- 
dividuals who are engaged in or preparing 
to engage in the teaching of a modern 
foreign language in elementary or second- 
ary schools in the United States. During 
the first summer of the Institute program, 
emphasis will be on training in-service 
language teachers. Later, it is hoped that 
training programs will be available also for 
those who are preparing to teach languages, 
and to supervisors and trainers of language 
teachers in the schools. 

Language teachers in public and private 
schools are eligible to apply, and acceptance 
will not be limited to residents of the State 
in which the Institute is conducted. No 
tuition or other fees will be charged ac- 
cepted individuals, and those who are 
teaching or preparing to teach a modern 
foreign language in a public elementary or 
secondary school may, upon application, re- 
ceive a stipend at the rate of $75 per week 
for the period of attendance at the Institute, 
as well as an additional allowance at the 
rate of $15 per week for each dependent. 
No travel allowances are provided. 


REQUESTS FOR APPLICATION 
FORMS SHOULD BE SENT TO THE 
DIRECTOR OF THE INSTITUTE 
NAMED BELOW, NOT TO THE OF- 
FICE OF EDUCATION: 
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1. UNIV. OF COLORADO (8 weeks, 
June 22—August 14). For secondary school 
teachers (grades 7-12) of Spanish, French, 
German. Director: Dr. George A. C. 
Scherer, Main 106, Univ. of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. 


2. UNIV. OF MAINE (7 weeks, July 
6—August 21). For secondary school teach- 
ers of French, Spanish, German, and for 
elementary school teachers of French. 
Director: Dr. Wilmarth H. Starr, Chair- 
man of Modern Languages, Univ. of 
Maine, Orono, Maine. 


3. UNIV. OF MICHIGAN (8 weeks, 
June 22—August 14). For elementary and 
secondary school teachers of German, 
French, Spanish; for secondary school 
teachers of Russian. Director: Dr. Otto G. 
Graf, Department of German, Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


4. LOUISIANA STATE UNIV. (8 
weeks, June 14—August 8). For elementa 
and secondary school teachers of facuce 
and Spanish. Director: Dr. John A. Thomp- 
son, Chairman of Foreign Languages, 
Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge 3, 
Louisiana. 

Stanford Conference on Latin America.— 
Plans for the conference on Latin America 
to be held on the Stanford campus on Oct. 
9-11 are progressing well. In addition to 
Latin Americanists from all over the 
United States, there should be a good rep- 
resentation of Latin Americans, since the 
Stanford meeting is scheduled to come 
just after the meeting of the Inter-American 
Press Association in San Francisco (Oct. 
6-8). There will be sections devoted to the 
individual countries of Latin America, as 
well as to a wide range of themes. The 
general topic of the conference is an analy- 
sis of Latin American history during the 
last decade. These planning to attend are 
advised to so inform Hispanic American 
Studies, Stanford University. 
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Recent Latin Americana.—Proably never 
before in the history of our country 
have so many books on Latin American 
topics been published in as short a time 
as has been the case in the last year or 
so. This does not mean, of course, that 
these books will become best sellers nor 
that our average citizen will become well- 
informed with regard to the other Ameri- 
can nations. But it does mean an increase 
in the relatively small number of Ameri- 
cans who do know something about Latin 
America, which is in itself encouraging, 
and it also indicates that our publishers 
may be gradually overcoming their tra- 
ditional timidity when it comes to issuing 
books in the Latin American field. It 
would seem, on the balance, that a guarded 
optimism is justified with respect to the 
possibility of increased cultural under- 
standing among the nations of our hemi- 
sphere. 

Among the most notable of these recent 
books are two historical studies by Prof. 
J. Fred Rippy, veteran Latin Americanist 
recently retired from the Univ. of Chicago. 
His Latin America. A Modern History 
(Ann Arbor, 1958, xiii+-580+-xx pp. Cloth. 
$10), is one of the fifteen volumes planned 
for the Univ. of Michigan’s ambitious 

roject to provide an historical background 
Foe the general reader to aid him in under- 
standing current events in our rapidly- 
changing world. Globe and Hemisphere 
(Chicago: Regnery, 1958. xii+275 pp. 
Cloth. $6), is a concise study of the chief 
aspects of interAmerican relations since 
1945 as seen in their global perspective. 
Both these books are examples of concision 
and clarity and both exhibit the author’s 
objectivity and immunity to the facile 
enthusiasm so prevalent among some Latin 
Americanists. Prof. Rippy simply knows 
too much to let his sentiments carry him 
further than a cautious hope in regard to 
the future of Hemisphere relations. The 
first volume is the more comprehensive in 
its approach, and contains a substantial 


* Members are urged to send items for this 
department (typed in proper style) to Professor 


R. G. Mead, Jr., Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs. 
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amount of material on Latin American 
intellectual life and ideological currents; 
the second is basically (but not complete- 
ly) economic in its orientation and will 
be welcomed as a ready source for recent 
statistics in trade, finance, etc. Both books 
are indispensable to all serious students 
of interAmerican affairs, and should enjo 

much wider circulation than that whic 

they will probably receive. 

In Political Change in Latin America 
(Stanford: Stanford Univ. Press, 1958. 
272 pp. Cloth. $5), John J. Johnson, of 
the Stanford history department, develo 
the thesis that the middle class, customarily 
considered to be almost nonexistent in 
Latin America, is actually a force for 
economic and _ social stability in such 
countries as Uruguay, Chile, Argentina, 
Mexico and Brazil. Tracing the various 
forms and guises this social sector has 
assumed since the nineteenth century, the 
author documents his belief that it has 
been behind many of the most farreachin 
reform movements of the area. In general, 
and with certain exceptions, the middle 
classes’ power has waxed as that of the 
military, the Church and the landowners 
has waned. As Mr. Johnson sees it, the 
middle class has learned much and ma 
be able to take over “the herculean tas 
of providing the type of leadership requisite 
to advance before the fires they themselves 
lighted overtake them.” 


Father John J. Considine, a priest of 
Maryknoll and a UNICEF representative, 
has given us a sympathetic, readable ac- 
count of his recent southern journey in 
New Horizons in Latin American (New 
York: Dodd, Mead 1958. 379 pp. Cloth. 
Ill. $5). Father Considine has written this 
sensitive interpretation of social and reli- 

ious movements in Latin America primari- 
y for churchmen, but many other readers 
will find much of interest in the account of 
U.S. Catholic missionary groups in the na- 
tions south of our border, in his frank ap- 
praisal of the growth of Protestantism there, 
and in the clear need he conveys for a revi- 
talization of his own Church’s activities 
in Latin America. Unfortunately, much 
of the statistical material he cites is out- 
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dated, and some of the words which pass 
for Spanish are either misspelled, wrongly 
accented or mistranslated. But, on the 
balance, the book’s merits far outweigh its 
shortcomings. 

Helen Miller Bailey, first visited the 
Mexican village of Santa Cruz Etla, 
Oaxaca, twenty-five years ago. Since then 
she has returned for short periods every 
few years. In Santa Cruz of the Etla Hills 
(Gainesville: Univ. of Florida, 1958. 292 
pp. Cloth. Ill. $6), she tells us the changes 
which time has brought in the families of 
the friends she made there, in their houses, 
and in their way of life. Sympathetic, 
filled with human interest, and pleasantly 
informal, this book will tell readers more 
about what life is really like for many 
Mexicans than they can learn from more 
technical volumes in history or sociology. 
The Spanish here is more accurate than 
that used in New Horizons in Latin 
America, but it still contains a few minor 
errors (Departamiento, Florenzio, pozito, 
for example). 

C. Harvey Gardiner’s Martin Lopez. 
Conquistador Citizen of Mexico (Lexing- 
ton: Univ. of Kentucky Press, 1958. 193 


Pp. Cloth. $6), is a story of the conquest 


of Mexico as reflected in the life of one 
of the lesser participants in that great 
adventure. Lépez, an andaluz hidalgo, was 
the builder of the ships which Cortés 
found necessary in the final conquest of 
the Aztec capital on Lake Texcoco, and 
he settled in Mexico as an encomendero. 
But he felt that his exploits had not been 
rewarded sufficiently and so sent many 
petitions (mostly fruitless) to the King. 
He died in the middle 1570's at a ripe 
old age, and after a life very probably quite 
representative of that of many of Cortés’ 
conquistadores. Ably written and_hand- 
somely printed, the book is a credit to 
both author and publisher. 

Last but certainly not least is Selden 
Rodman’s Mexican Journal. The Con- 
querors Conquered (New York: Devin- 
Adair, 1958. 289 pp. Ill. Cloth. $6). The 
record of a recent six-month trip, this i: a 
travel journal in which the author gives 
us his impressions of a thousand aspects 
of Mexico, ranging from the physical and 
geographic to the esthetic and intellectual, 
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and even to the spiritual. Mr. Rodman 
is sophisticated and urbane; his writing is 
therefore almost always interesting even 
when his knowledge of the subject is 
somewhat sketchy. Students of Mexican 
literature and thought will be especially 
interested in the reports of his interviews 
and talks with such figures as Tamayo. 
Siqueiros, Reyes, Vasconcelos, and the 
younger writers like Octavio Paz and 
Carlos Fuentes. And many of those who 
have returned to the U.S. after a stay in 
Mexico will sympathize with the author's 
reflections as he crosses over at Hidalgo 
(Texas) and enters the land of “foot-long 
hot dogs” and Elvis Presley buttons. 


R. G. M. 


“New Writing From Latin America.’— 
Under this title, New World Writing 14 
includes a selection of Latin American 
poems, short stories and one play. The 
selection was made by José Vazquez-Amaral 
of Rutgers, Francisco Aguilera of The 
Library of Congress, and Eugenio Florit 
of Columbia. Included is an introduction 
by Aguilera and Vazquez-Amaral, skillfully 
surveying the developments of this cen- 
tury and underlining the diversity within 
unity which makes any term such as “Latin 
America” so treacherous. The selection 
itself includes twenty writers, ranging 
from the loosely-defined generation repre- 
sented by Mistral, Reyes, Borges, Bandeira 
and Gallegos, to the generation of Rulfo, 
Arreola and Paz. The translations are by 
William Carlos Williams, Lysander Kemp, 
Dudley Fitts, John Ciardi, William a 
Grossman, Irene Nicholson, Paul Black- 
burn, Gloria Mendelsohn, Donald Demar- 
est and Julian Palley, who are to be 
congratulated on their success. The com- 
plete list of writers represented is: Ali 
Chumacero, Alvaro Figueredo, Nicanor 
Parra, Emilio Adolfo von Westphalen, 
Silvina Ocampo, Pablo Neruda, Eunice 
Odio, Eugenio Florit and Manuel Band- 
eira in poetry; Juan Rulfo, Juan José 
Arreola, José Luis Gonzalez, Juan Bosch, 
Octavio Paz, Julio Torri, — Cortazar, 
Rémulo Gallegos, Carlos Drummond de 
Andrade and Jorge Luis Borges, in the 
short story, and Xavier Villaurrutia, with 
a one-act play. Cost of the volume, 75 
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cents; available in any bookstore. 


Rutgers Univ. Frank DausTer 


An Important New Journal.—Jan. 1959 
saw the publication of the first number 
of Journal of Inter-American Studies, a 
review which may well grow to occupy a 
unique position among Hispanoamerican- 
ists. It is purposely designed to cut across 
fields and to be a “means for the inter- 
change of ideas’ in the belief (well- 
founded, alas) that “the communication of 
ideas between different parts of the West- 
ern Hemisphere has never been adequate.” 
JIAS will publish articles on all aspects 
of the humanities and social sciences in 
the Americas, and these studies may be 
submitted in any one of the ofhcial lan- 
guages of the hemisphere. The present 
issue (102 pp.) exemplifies the broad goal 
of the review: seven interesting contribu- 
tions by well-known authorities in educa- 
tion, history, social sciences, Classics, 
Spanish American literature, inter-Ameri- 
can relations, and Latin American music. 
Hispania welcomes the appearance of JJAS 
and wishes it a long and fruitful life. The 
General Editor is Prof. Robert E. McNicoll 
and the Associate Editor is Prof. A. Curtis 
Wilgus, both of the Univ. of Florida. The 
journal is published by the University’s 
School of Inter-American Studies under a 
grant from the Pan American Foundation, 
Inc. $2 per yr. from Box 3625, Univ. 
Station, Gainesville, Fla. 


R. G. M. 


“Study Abroad + Etudes a | ’étranger « 
Estudios en el extranjero.”—For the tenth 
consecutive year UNESCO has published 
this trilingual guide for persons seeking 
study opportunities in countries other than 
their own. The growth of the yearly volume 
from an original handbook of 224 pages 
to its present 779 pages is the felicitous 
outcome of international cooperation among 
109 countries and territories, at least on 
the UNESCO level. The mass and com- 
plexity of the editorial work which has 
gone into Study Abroad is mildly over- 
whelming; and the very first test of an 
aspirant for one of the 75,000 scholarships 
and fellowships it describes will be to 
use the book with facility and intelligence. 
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Respectful attention to its early pages will 
bring a meaningful command of the rest. 
Within the limits of the three major 
languages in which the book is written, 
students surveying their chances for foreign 
study will be thrown upon their linguistic 
mettle. The editors have correctly postulat- 
ed that people interested in foreign study 
should know foreign languages. Thus, 
those looking for subsidies in a Spanish 
speaking country will have to read in 
Spanish the details on where to apply, 
eligibility, area of study, course length, 
and the amount of the award. In light 
of the many pages of awards listed under 
Canada, Australia, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States of America, a 
reading knowledge of English is also a 
clear necessity. 


Study Abroad is paperbound, costs $3.00, 
and may be ordered from UNESCO Pub- 
lications Center, 801 Third Avenue, New 
York 22, N.Y. Advisers of Spanish and 
Portuguese majors will make handsome 
use of it. They will also do well to have 
on hand Vacations Abroad (Vol. XI) 
which was promised for publication in 
February 1959 and which will continue 
to give the latest information on vacation 
courses, study tours, work camps in Europe, 
Asia and the United States of America 
(Paperbound UNESCO publication, 
$1.25). 

Artistic Growth of El Greco.—Elizabeth 
Du Gué Trapier who has already given us 
a goodly number of studies on Hispanic 
art has now made the following widliaees 


contribution: El Greco, Early Years at 
Toledo, 1576-1586 (New York: The His- 
panic Society of America, 1958. 96 pp., 47 


illus. inc. colored frontispiece. Paper. 
$2.25). A monograph in the manner and 
format of similar Hispanic Society publi- 
cations, El Greco offers a chapter in the 
creative development of the painter. It is 
the homogeneous result of research and 
study in a difficult area of art history. It 
seems essentially an investigation of in- 
fluence on El Greco, historical as well as 
artistic, and though it is written with what 
might be termed “technical detail,” it is 
not esoteric nor beyond the ken of anyone 
with an honest interest in the artist. The 
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writer has lived with the retablos E] Greco 
painted for the Church of Santo Domingo 
el Antiguo, The Burial of the Lord of 
Orgaz, the Holy Family and Saint James 
the Great and has shown El Greco in his 
Toledo ambience: gradually growing away 
from the influence of his time in Italy and 
letting emerge the characteristics by which 
we have come to identify him. The over- 
all effect of the book is to raise a valid, 
but unfortunately unanswerable question. 
We are left to speculate on how E] Greco 
would have formed had he received the 
coveted patronage of Philip II and painted 
in Madrid. 


A French-Spanish “Lazarillo.”—Three of 
France's finest Hispanists have in a very 
real sense collaborated in producing a 
bilingual edition of a literary landmark: 
La Vie de Lazarillo de Tormés (Paris: 
Aubier, Editions Montaigne, 1958. 220 
pp. Paper.). The Spanish text is based on 
the critical edition of Foulché-Delbose in 
1900, the French translation is that of 
Morel-Fatio published in 1886, and the 
introduction is by Marcel Bataillon. Since 
the text and translation have for so long 
stood on their own merits, it is M. Batail- 
lon’s seventy-five page introduction that 
invites our interested examination, and it 
seems superfluous to mention that one finds 
here the mature creative scholarship that 
one expected to begin with. Perhaps M. 
Bataillon’s greatest service has been to re- 
examine the Lazarillo against the standard 
criticism of it in the histories of literature. 
He gently shakes our neat, hardening ideas 
on the Lazarillo into a fluid state and helps 
us purge the notion that its problems and 
Solutions have been definitively posted and 
that anything that might be written about 
it now is mere scholarly addenda. 

The study is comprised of seven chap- 
ters: I. L’auteur anonyme. La date; Il 
Les sources folkloriques; II. Des histor- 
iettes au roman autobiographique; IV. 
Style, structure et intention; V. Fortune 
et vicissitudes; VI. Les continuations du 
Lazarillo; VII. Roman picaresque et roman 
moderne. 

The first chapter reviews the many 
hypotheses put forward with regard to the 
Lazarillo’s paternity. A diverse company 
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has been proposed for this honor: Diego 
Hurtado de Mendoza, Lope de Rueda, 
Sebastian de Horozco, an Erasmist, a 
de Ortega, and a Spaniard 
living in Flanders. Bataillon himself makes 
a plausible case for the monk Fray Juan 
de Ortega; and he sets 1550 as the probable 
date of composition. In the following 
chapters Bataillon goes on to consider the 
Lazarillo’s heavy debt to folklore sources 
and the “tradition facétieuse a laquelle 
notre livre appartient.” He is not con- 
vinced that the Lazarillo is a satiric reaction 
against the contemporary novela caba- 
lleresca. He pauses, quite negatively, over 
the supposed realism of the Lazarillo 
which has been suggested by a sprinklin 
of place-names and graphic description o 
incident. “A tout bon entendeur, Lazare 
parle comme une figure créée ou recréée, 
non prélevée dans le réel.” Is the Lazarillo 
a picaresque novel? It would hardly appear 
so. The Lazarillo combined its medieval 
ancestry of “livre facétieux,” or “Schwank- 
buch,” with the technique of autobiogra- 
phy, and it indicated the way to an 
acceptable concept of picaresque | Miele 
that begins with Guzman de Alfarache. 


El Cid at Son Armadans.—From Spain's 
foremost literary figure, Camilo yea Cela, 
comes an entertaining version of the fore- 
most Spanish epic: El Cantar de mio Cid, 
puesto en verso castellano moderno. Senor 
Cela, long charmed by the thought of 
doing so, has thus far published his mod- 
ernization in three installments, through 
line 850 of the poem. The first, second 
and third entregas have appeared in 
Sefior Cela’s “Papeles de Son Armadans” 
Cissues of September, November 1957 and 
May 1958), and he has dedicated this 
work to Ramén Menéndez Pidal. “Hace 
veinticinco afios—teniendo yo diez y seis— 
le llevé a don Ramén unos versos, a 
Medinaceli, 4. FE] ya no se acuerda pero yo 
si y muy bien. Con él estaba Pedro Salinas, 
ya tantas y tantas cosas utiles—el sentido 

e la independencia, el amor a la poesia, 
el lavarse los dientes cada mafana—me 
ensené.” He explains his purpose: “Pienso 
que la versién moderna ideal habria de 
ser aquella en la que, con nuestra ortogra- 
fia y las menores aclaraciones posibles, se 
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consiguiese poner el Cantar a los alcances 
y entendederas del curioso lector no es- 
pecializado.” And as for his method: “mi 
actualizacién la hago, casi siempre, en 
verso de romance, y slo invento o anado 
silabas o palabras—jamds imagenes ni, 
menos atin, conceptos—en aquellos que, 
por ser cojos en ad original, asi parecen 
requerirlo.” A sampling of Il. 391-95 
follows this quotation of the same verses 
from Menéndez Pidal’s critical edition: 
“Soltaron Jas riendas,—pienssan de an- 
dar; /gerca viene el plazdo—por el reyno 
quitar. / Vino mio Cid yazer—a Spinaz de 
can;/ grandes yentes sele acojen—essa 
noch de todas partes. / Otro dia mafana— 

ienssa de cele Cela: “Soltaron todos 
= riendas, ya empiezan a cabalgar; / cer- 
ca ya se viene el plazo para el reino aban- 
donar. / Fue a alls noche a dormir el Cid 
a Spinaz de Can. / Muchas gentes se le 
acogen para su hueste engrosar. / Otro dia 
a la mafana empiezan a cabalgar.” 

As grateful as the “curioso lector no 
especializado” may be to have Sefior Cela’s 
new rendition, the present writer, admit- 
tedly an antiquarian in his approach, pre- 
fers the primitiveness and virility of the 
Old Spanish, finding its rough honest tex- 
ture redolent of the men, horses and great 
effort it sings. 


Spain’s population—The following is 
from the Press, dateline Ma- 
drid, December 10, 1958: “Spain’s popula- 
tion increased by 531,614 in the year end- 
ed last December 31 to a total of 29,661,- 
813, the government reported. Two cities 
have more than a million people: Madrid 
with 1,979,037 and Barcelona with 1,431,- 
753.” 


Technical dictionary.—The Philosophi- 
cal Library has published a new lexicog- 
raphical work which may be a trifle too 
expensive for the home reference shelf but 
not for that of a college or other institu- 
tional library: Castilla’s Spanish and Eng- 
lish Technical Dictionary, 2 volumes, 2,760 

p., $45.00 the set. Under preparation for 
our years the dictionary not only attempts 
to fill the lacuna of such works, but also to 
anticipate “the tremendous advances that 
have been made in recent years in the fields 
of science and technology. In realizing 
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these ideas the publishers entrusted to a 
panel of engineers, technologists, lexicog- 
raphers, legal and industrial experts and 
translators the compilation of this dic- 
tionary. . .” 


Dr. Walter F. Starkie.—Ireland’s famous 
writer, critic, collaborator in the Gaelic 
renaissance, and Hispanist has been named 
Distinguished Visiting Professor by New 
York University for the Spring Semester 
1959. He comes to New York from the 
University of Texas where for the last two 
years he also has been a visiting professor. 
“From 1940 to 1955 Dr. Starkie was direc- 
tor of the British Institute in Madrid, where 
he still maintains a home. A translation of 
‘Don Quixote’ is among his noted works. 
He has written seventeen books” (The 
New York Times, Feb. 1, 1959). 


Instituto Caro y Cuervo.—Senor Luis 
Florez of this active scholarly organization 
in Columbia—recent books of which are to 
be noted in future issues of Hispania—has 
courteously sent an eight page memoran- 
dum dealing with the institute’s history 
and projects. We quote excerpts: “El Ins- 
tituto Caro y Cuervo es una entidad au- 
tonoma, con personeria juridica y patri- 
monio propio. Su organizacién comenzé en 
1940 y su fundacién oficial data de la Ley 
5a de 1942. Est4 anexo al Ministerio de 
Educacién Nacional, y es independiente de 
las Universidades. Su fin principal es la 
investigacién filolégica-lingiiistica en el 
campo del idioma espafiol. 

“Para su sostenimiento el Instituto recibe 
anualmente una apropiacién del Ministerio 
de Educacién Nacional. Ademas recibe al- 
gunos auxilios y donaciones de otras enti- 
dades. Tiene capacidad patrimonial. Posee 
algunos bienes propios: libros, muebles, 
utiles de escritorio y un laboratorio de 
microfilm. 

“Desde su creacién el Instituto ha funcio- 
nado en el Edificio de la Biblioteca Na- 
cional, Bogoté. Actualmente ha empezado 
a trabajar en las afueras de la ciudad, en 
edificio propio, con oficinas y locales ade- 
cuados para todos sus departamentos y de- 

ndencias. Tendra también un museo de 
literaria y de la tradicién colom- 
biana. 

“La biblioteca del Instituto tiene actual- 
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mente mas de 24.000 libros; es una de las 
mas completas de Hispanoamérica en obras 
de filologia y lingiiistica, y mantiene inter- 
cambio de publicaciones con los principales 
centros de investigacién del mundo en- 
tero.... 

“Desde el ao 1958 el Instituto Caro y 
Cuervo organizé en su propia sede el Cen- 
tro Andras Bello, para la ensefianza e in- 
vestigacién en el campo de la filologia y la 
lingitistica hispanoamericana. . . . 

“El instituto Caro y Cuero ha venido 
publicando desde 1945 una revista en la 

ue colaboran no solamente los miembros 
del mismo Instituto sino también ilustres 
fildlogos, lingiiistas y literarios de Europa y 
América . . . De la revista han aparecido 
ya doce tomos. En un principio llevé el 
nombre de Boletin del Instituto Caro y 
Cuervo; desde el tomo vit (1951) lleva la 
denominacién latina de Thesaurus.” 


On Argentina.—The December 1958 is- 
sue of Focus offers an historical, geographi- 
cal and economical survey of Argentina by 
R. P. Momsen, Jr. of the Univ. of Minne- 
sota. The writer tells us that this country of 
only 19.8 million people is the most pros- 
perous in Latin America. The three events 
which led to the development of a modern 
Argentina were the British-built railroads, 
the use of refrigeration ships, beginning in 
1877, which “brought about the establish- 
ment of packing plants and the subsequent 
shift to pure-bred cattle,” and the immigra- 
tion of two million people (between 1900 
and 1914) from Italy and Spain. A great 
number of the immigrants were farmers 
who planted wheat over a large area of the 
pampa. Industry, which lagged after the 
first World War, was stimulated into a 
movement of diversification when Argen- 
tina suffered shortages during World War 
II. “This trend would appear to be a sound 
one, for it can count on a sizable and pros- 
perous internal market, a skilled labor force, 
and a variety of raw materials easily accessi- 
ble thanks to an excellent transportation 
system.” Mr. Momsen predicts: “Given a 
stable government . . . there is no reason 
why the country should not progress 
toward an even higher standard of living, 
provided, of course, that the sale abroad, 
mainly to Great Britain, the United States, 
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and Germany, of the produce of its fertile 
soils and broad pastures can help to pay for 
the things that cannot be manufactured 
economically at home.” 


in Israel_—The viewpoint of 
the Sephardic Jews who have settled in 
Israel is expressed by a weekly newspaper 
now in its ninth year of val lhcnidem, El 
Tiempo, Semanal-Politico y Literario. Its 
four pages seem to support the claim of the 
subtitle in very able fashion. Pertinent 
news, articles on culture, religion, politics, 
and serialized fiction by the editor of El 
Tiempo, Itzhak Ben-Rubi, make up its col- 
umns. Historically, one might have hoped 
for a linguistic atavism where El Tiempo 
is concerned: Spanish language in Hebrew 
characters. Although the paper makes al- 
most exclusive use of the Roman letter, we 
are nevertheless treated to a new use of 
Spanish. The Sephardic version of the 
language is spelled phonetically, and none 
of the familiar diacritical cae 2 are to 
be seen. A box prominent on the front page 
explains: “Sovre la rogativa de muchos 
lectores de cultura no-latina, nuestro sema- 
nario adopto la ortografia fonetica.” The 
new style is more fully illustrated by these 
paragraphs taken from an article called 
‘Los judios de Turkia”: 

“En Turkia ay oy en dia 40.000 judios. 

“En la kapitala, Ankara, biven 1200 
judios, sefardim en la mayoria i tambien 
achkenazim. En Ankara los judios estan 
mutcho asimilados a los turkos i se enregis- 
tran kada dia kasamientos mixtos, sovre 
todo ninias judias kasandosen kon musul- 
manos. 

“En Izmir ay serka 5000 judios. Eyos 
tienen sus komunidad, sus eskolas, sus ins- 
titusiones. En otras lokalidades, la popu- 
lasion judia es muy tchika desde la segunda 
guerra mundiala. .. . 

“En mutchas tchikas sivdades onde avian 
floresientes komunidades, no existe oy en 
dia ninguna familia. . . .” CEl Tiempo, 
December 19, 1958). 

I. P.R. 


Reported without comment.—U.S. for- 
eign aid since World War II, as tabulated 
in the New York Times, Dec. 7, 1958: 
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Western Europe 
Econcmic aid 
Military aid 
Total aid 

Asia and Pacific 
Econcmic aid $ 8.4 billion 
Military aid $ 5.2 billion 
Near East and Africa 
Economic aid 
Military aid 

Total aid 

American Republics 
Economic aid 
Military aid 

Total aid 


$24.9 billion 
$12.3 billion 
$37.2 billion 


$ 4.1 billion 
$ 2.9 billion 
§ 7.0 billion 


$ 1.4 billion 
$ 0.3 billion 
$ 1.7 billion 


R. G. M. 


Journalism in Latin America.—For an 
excellent annotated bibliography of the 
fast growing field of Latin American 
journalism, with a succinct introduction, 
see Marvin Alisky’s Latin American Jour- 
nalism Bibliography (Mexico: Fondo de 
Publicidad Interamericana, 1958. 66 pp. 
Paper. $1). Prof. Alisky, Chairman of the 
Mass Communications Dept., at Arizona 
State College, Tempe, has written fre- 
quently on Latin American and US. 


journalism. 
R. G. M. 


Books from El Salvador.—Among_ the 
many books currently being published by 
El Salvador’s Ministerio de Cultura, the 
following are of interest to our readers: 

1. Juan Felipe Torufio, Desarrollo lite- 
rario de El Salvador (1958, 450 pp. Paper). 
A critical history of the country’s literature, 
arranged chronologically by generations and 
etapas, which will help fill a long standing 
lacuna. 

2. José Salvador Guandique, Proyec- 
ciones (1957, 214 pp. Paper). Fourteen 
essays on social, juridical and cultural 
themes. 

3. Rolando Velasquez, Reflexiones de un 
hombre arrodillado (1958, 142 pp. Paper). 
Reflections on problems of our day and 
their moral, political and social aspects. 

4. Abelardo Bonilla, Conocimiento, ver- 
dad y belleza. (1958, 74 pp. Paper). Medi- 
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tations on the theory of knowledge, on 
“truth,” beauty, and art forms. 

5. Rafael Reyes, Vida de Morazan (1957, 
142 pp. Paper). Sixth edition of a biogra- 
phy of the Central American hero first 
published in the late 19th century. 


R. G. M. 
Alfonso Reyes.—La Universidad de Paris 


ha concedido un doctorado “Honoris 
Causa” al ilustre escritor hispanoamericano 
y presidente de la Academia Mexicana de 
la Lengua, Don Alfonso Reyes. Comentan- 
do esta distincién, manifest6 Don Alfonso 
a un periodista: “Considero ese titulo como 
uno de los mayores honores de mi carrera 
académica. Me conmueve mucho esa distin- 
cién por tratarse de una de las Universi- 
dades mas viejas del mundo, de la cultura 
francesa que, junto con la espafola, ha 
contribuido a mi formacidn espiritual. 


Premio otorgado a Martin Luis Guzman. 
—El Premio Nacional de Literatura, que 
en México se concede todos los afios a un 
notable escritor, ha sido otorgado en 1958 
a Martin Luis Guzman. Autor de la mag- 
nifica novela El Aguila y la Serpiente, y de 
otros valiosos escritos literarios, la concesién 
tan merecida del premio a Martin L. Guz- 
man ha sido muy elogiada por distinguidos 
representantes de la intelectualidad mexi- 
cana. 


Univ. of Iowa Jerdntmo 


Latin American education.—“The prog- 
ress made by UNESCO's First Major Pro}- 
ect in its initial two years of operation 
justifies an optimistic outlook for its future, 
according to Dr. Oscar Vera, Chilean edu- 
cator who is Chief Coordinator of the Proj- 
ect. The project is a concerted ten year 
effort to extend primary education in Latin 
America with special emphasis on the rural 
areas. UNESCO is cooperating with 20 
Latin nations to establish systems of free 
compulsory primary education for all Latin 
American children. 

“Dr. Vera expressed his views in a recent 
visit to Washington after attending the 
Tenth Session of the UNESCO General 
Conference in Paris. He reported that re- 
action to the project from conference dele- 
gations was extremely satisfactory in every 
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way. They were so impressed, he added, 
that Member States from Asia and Africa 
want the same Major Project for them- 
selves! 

“Dr. Vera pointed to dramatic evidence 
that strides are being made toward better 
Latin American education. He noted that 
Venezuela and Colombia will spend more 
than twice as much on education in the 
coming year as in the year past. Ecuador 
will have 500 more teachers and Honduras, 
with a budget increase of $7,000,000, will 
be able to educate twice as many children 
as last year. 

“Other promising developments described 
by Dr. Vera included Nicaragua’s plans to 
raise the pay of teachers and pedagogy 
teachers. A movement is under way in Peru, 
he said, to make a thorough study of edu- 
cational requirements as a basis of action, 
while Argentina will concentrate on im- 
provement of rural education and primary 
teacher training. Brazil will aim at training 
more educational specialists at the universi- 
ty level. 

“Dr. Vera pointed out that UNESCO 
cannot claim all the credit for these ad- 
vances, but he showed that all of them 
work toward the goals of the Major Proj- 
ect. Our most important effort, he said, is 
to stimulate governments to do more na- 
tional planning for education and to raise 
their education budgets. Other UNESCO 
goals, he pointed out, are improved primary 
school curricula, more and better teachers 
and educational specialists, and higher pay 
for teachers. 

“To achieve these ends, the UNESCO 

roject is associated with five normal schools 
For teacher training, an institute for the 
training of rural normal school professors 
and rural school administrators, and two 
universities for educational specialists. More 
such schools will be associated with the 
project in the coming two years. These 
institutions receive expert advice from 
UNESCO through the Major Project pro- 
gram, and UNESCO technical assistance 
funds for the purchase of equipment. 
UNESCO also pays for half of each of 140 
fellowships provided by Members States 
for students to attend these and similar in- 
stitutes. Some 50 additional fellowships of- 
fered by European nations are now being 
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considered by UNESCO. 


“Outlining other aspects of the project, 

. Vera mentioned special courses given 
on educational statistics and documenta- 
tion, and the statistical advice given to 
governments by visiting UNESCO special- 
ists. Pertinent research projects are under 
way and new ones planned, he said, and 
two basic handbooks are being written with 
the collaboration of Latin American edu- 
cators. A survey of education in Latin 
America as of 1956-57 will be published to 
provide a basis for evaluation of progress in 
the future, and a Major Project Bulletin 
will be distributed to associated schools and 
teacher-training students. 


“A major difficulty encountered by 
UNESCO in the Latin American program 
is the diversity of national attitudes toward 
education among the participating coun- 
tries. The problem cannot be reduced to 
mere pedagogical considerations, Dr. Vera 
cautioned. The social, economic, and _ po- 
litical factors and implications of the proj- 
ect must be kept in mind at all times. 

“Another difficulty is, of course, the limit- 
ed means with which UNESCO and the 
associated nations must carry on the task. 
So far, Dr. Vera stated, only $1,700,000 
has been contributed by UNESCO, two- 
thirds of which was from the technical as- 
sistance budget. Furthermore, he said, 
about 44% of Latin Americans are under 
fifteen years of age as compared with 24% 
in the United States. This means that only 
56% of the Latin American population is 
working to provide the means for educa- 
tion, he pointed out, and with far less re- 
sources than in the United States. Aggravat- 
ing the problem is the fact that while Latin 
American resources are developing slowly, 
the number of children to be educated is 
rapidly increasing due to Latin America’s 
high population increase rate of 242%. This 
hints at the enormity of the problem, he 
said. 

“Dr. Vera, well-known educational leader 
from Chile, is a graduate of the University 
of Chile and has also studied in France and 
the United States. He became a Professor 
of the Philosophy of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Chile and has also been an active 
administrator of Chilean public education” 
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[UNESCO Newsletter, Jan. 19, 1959]. 
R. G. M. 


History and “generations.” —José Antonio 
Portuondo is a penetrating student of litera- 
ture, a Cuban scholar who has taught in 
some of our best universities, and in his 
recent book, La Historia y las Generaciones 
(Santiago de Cuba, 1958. 118 pp. Paper), 
he has studied the interesting aciiis pre- 
sented by the concept “generation,” now 
so prevalent in literary criticism and his- 
toriography, and also used sometimes in 
other disciplines. There are five sections: 
“La Historia, forma poética,” “Burckhardt, 
o la Historia como contemplacién e intui- 
cién,” “Realidad y falacia de las genera- 
ciones,” “‘Periodos’ y ‘Generaciones’ en la 
historiografia literaria hispanoamericana,” 
and “Esquema de las generaciones literarias 
cubanas,” of which the third is the longest. 
In his work the author synthesizes the 
ideas regarding the concept in a number of 
figures who have used it, beginning with 
Thomas Jefferson, and appends some con- 
clusions of his own. On p. 112, in his sec- 
tion on Cuban literature, Sr. Portuondo in- 
cludes the following sage (but sometimes 
forgotten) observation: “. . . el método de 
las generaciones es un simple instrumento 
para la comprensién del proceso temporal 
de la historia—politica y literaria—y no 
puede servir de base a los juicios de valor 
que son, en cambio, el fundamento de la 
apreciacién literaria.”. On the whole, a 
sharply-focused, well-integrated considera- 
tion of an engrossing theme. 


R. G. M. 


Premio de poesia.—Obra premiada en cl 
Certamen Nacional de Cultura de El Sal- 
vador en 1955 es ésta: Térrido suetio (Cuz- 
catlan de colores) por Serafin Quiteiio 
Alberto Ordéiiez Argiiello (San Salvador: 
Ministerio de Cultura, 1957. 167 pp. 
Paper). Contiene este libro dos prélogos y 
tres colecciones de poemas. Son en su ma- 
yor parte inspirados en la religién centro- 
americana de Cuzcatlan, antigua capital del 
reino Pipil en la vecinidad del lago de 
Guija al sur de Guatemala y en la regién 
norte de El Salvador. La fuente principal 
de estos poers se halla en varios elemen- 
tos autéctonos tales como la cultura indi- 
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gena, el folklore invasor azteca e hispdnico 
y el paisaje exuberante istmefio. La forma 
es un entramado de raigambres castizas in- 
tercaladas por muy evidente andamiaje de 
corrientes liricas extranjeras. 

mas singular de estas poesias es la 
lograda colaboracién de dos autores, salva- 
dorefio el uno y nicaragiiense el otro. Am- 
bos en su esfuerzo lirico e idilico engrande- 
cen la “patria chica.” No hay patriotismo 
chauvinista. Las fronteras centroamericanas 
desaparecen. Surge una “patria grande” 
que se extiende desde la cuenca mejicana 
del Andhuac por los valles salvadorefios de 
Acajutla y Hamacas; de aqui prosigue hacia 
el sur con la cultura maya-quiché hasta los 
Andes. 

Los poemas aparecen agrupados bajo 
tres temas distintos. La primera coleccién, 
Torrido suenio, trata de la mitologia y epo- 
peya del imperio maya. La sabiduria maya- 
quiché se destila en un poema de prover- 
bios dedicados a los colonizadores aztecas, 
los pipiles (mifios), que durante le deca- 
dencia maya invadieron el litoral de Cuzca- 
tlan. La segunda coleccién de poemas, 
Cuzcatlén en colores, s una serie de pince- 
ladas impresionistas trazadas con vigor 
geotrépico-sensual y con superabundantes 
acentos de color vivo en Ja vena_post- 
modernista. La ultima coleccién, Sombra de 
guitarra, recoge una serie de poemitas, pro- 
yecciones de canciones populares a manera 
de ensayos folkléricos. Estas poesias son 
novedosas por su ambiente juguetén, sus 
efectos auditivos y sus originales y plasticas 
metaforas estilizadas. 


St. Agnes School Ava Bianco pE KENK 


“El transito de fuego.”—Los Talleres Edi- 
toriales del Ministerio de Cultura de la 
Republica de El Salvador han dado a luz 
esta nueva obra del poeta costarricense 
Eunice Odio (San Salvador, 1957. 456 
pp-), que es un largo poema dividido en 
cuatro partes en el que se trasluce una 
personalidad lirica de indiscutible valor y 
renovadora potencia artistica. 

El] tema del poema es el simbdlico paso 
que va de la creacién del primer elemento 
vital hasta la consumacién de !a armonia 
universal. Durante este trascurso infinito y 
permanente diversas fuerzas entran en con- 
juncién. Una de ellas, personificada en 
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Ion, “padre de los frutos,” lucha en vano 
por encontrar su identidad en el universo. 
A la manera de Prometeo vive pidiendo a 
Dios que lo libre de sus invisibles liga- 
duras: “jSefor!/ jSefior!/ Desdtame la 
eternidad.” (p. 290), pero sin recibir alivio 
a su sed de existencia y a su deseo de 
reconocimiento que le es negado hasta por 
los seres que ha creado. En medio de la 
armonia universal permanece en humano 
desencanto mientras Dédalo, su otro yo, le 
vaticina su tragedia eterna: “Sefior, estas 
triste. Nada te queda,/ nada,/ sdlo tu 
soledad” Cp. 455). 

Eunice Odio emplea en su poema el 
verso suelto y el didlogo que maneja con 
propiedad y soltura que ayudan a con- 
servar el ritmo interior de las estrofas que 
en ocasiones aparecen un tanto prosaicas 
y descoyuntadas. El tema abstracto y cés- 
mico le da alas para remontarse a un mundo 
poético casi impenetrable pero que no deja 
de tener rincones de peregino encanto. 
Abusa, de vez en cuando, de giros concep- 
tistas que hubieran hecho sonrojar al mismo 
Géngora y sentir envidia a Quevedo. Véase 
por ejemplo la descripcién del caballo: “Un 
caballo que piense que es flor de su balido,/ 
que se detenga a mitad de una paloma,/ 
y refrenado en longitud de pluma,/ tenga 
voz de pestafia y olor a silabario” Cp. 134). 

A pesar de su valor como creacidén lirica 
adolece esta obra de un defecto capital que 
conduce a la repeticién de las ideas cen- 
trales del tema: la longitud. Pocos poctas 
serian capaces de mantener su estro intacto 
en 456 paginas de simbolismo césmico. Sin 
tratar de disminuir el mérito del libro de 
Eunice Odio, bien hubiéramos deseado que 
el poema tuviera mds fuego y menos trdn- 
sito. 


Los dos brujitos mayas.-En  pulcra 
edicién se ha publicado en El Salvador 
este libro de Virgilio Rodriguez Beteta que 
mereciéd el segundo premio del cuento 
en el Certamen Nacional de Cultura de 
1956. Tratase de un “cuentonovela de la 
antigiiedad americana” que reconstruye las 
tradiciones mayas de Junahpii e Ixbalam- 
qué, los dos nifios-héroes legendarios del 
Popol Vuh, el famoso y discutido libro de 
los maya-quichés de Centroamérica. Su 
mérito principal reside en la sencilla e inter- 
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esante narracién de algunas historias mito- 
légicas contenidas en forma velada en la 
obra original y que Rodriguez Beteta ha 
sabido interpretar con encomiable tino y 
fidelidad Ilenando asi un vacio en las letras 
del continente. 

Los dos brujitos mayas consta de cinco 
partes, que corresponden a diversas aven- 
turas de Junahpa e Ixbalamqué, y de un 
Epilogo en que se cuenta la ultima apari- 
cién de los nifos en el sol y la luna desde 
donde en el futuro velaran por la suerte de 
su pueblo. Un vocabulario bastante com- 
pleto de palabras indigenas, subrayadas en 
el texto, ayuda a clarificar el significado de 
vocablos desuasdos. 

Rodriguez Beteta emplea en su cuento 
un estilo lacénico que como el del Popol 
Vuh se apoya en constantes repeticiones 
que dan énfasis a las descripciones y al 
retrato fisico de los personajes. Aunque el 
propésito del autor sea conservar el len- 
guaje y atmdsfera propios del original, su 
mismo celo estilistico conduce al lento de- 
sarrollo de la accién y al uso de una prosa 
un tanto académica y desabrida que no 
aprovecha la riqueza del tema para hacer 
incursiones dentro de las vetas renovadoras 
del idioma. Sin ser obra original, y descon- 
tando su escaso valor estilistico, debemos 
reconocer en Los dos brujitos mayas una 
nueva contribucién en el campo de la 
literatura latinoamericana. 

Hécror H. Oryuera 
Virginia Military Inst. 


Quoted almost without comment.—Re- 
marking on Dr. Milton Eisenhower's recent 
Latin American report and recommenda- 
tions, David E. Kaufman said “These are 
good suggestions, but to expect that all of 
them, or even part of them, be speedily 
adopted, would be naive. 

“Tt is my own opinion, based on experi- 
ence as U.S. Minister to a Latin American 
nation—Bolivia—and on knowledge gained 
since in United Nations agencies dealing 
with Latin American affairs, that a much 
simpler means is available to promote better 
understanding between the Americas. 

“That is by improved conduct of our 
relations with Latin American countries 
on the embassy level. 

“Our Ambassadors and Ministers and the 
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members of their staffs in all the capitals 
of Central and South American countries 
should have personal knowledge of what 
goes on in their respective countries. They 
should have contact with people in and out 
of government. They should be able to 
clear up misapprehensions about our poli- 
cies and promote better understanding. 

“The trouble is that in many cases our 
embassies are too far above the common 
level to know, or care, what is going on in 
the various countries. The staff members 
talk to each other, to attaches at other for- 
eign embassies, to Government officials and 
the upper classes. It does not occur to some 
of them ever to get close to the ordinary 
— e to acquaint themselves with the 

itical opposition. 
e«The mak is the deplorable lack of in- 
formation furnished by our embassies, as 
shown especially in the case of Venezuela 
and the other countries where our Vice 
President was subjected to stoning and 
calumniation. 

“Strong embassy staffs, acquainted with 
the people of the country to which they 
are accredited, and able and willing to 
work for improved relations between them 
and the U. S., could do more good in a 
few months than all the commissions pro- 
posed by Dr. Eisenhower couid accomplish 
in years” [Palm Beach Daily News, Jan. 


8, 1959]. 
R. G. M. 


“El impresionismo en el lenguaje.”—The 
third edition of this book includes in addi- 
tion to reprints of essays by Bally, Richter, 
Alonso and Lida, a reprint of Professor 
Alonso’s article “Por qué el lenguaje en si 
mismo no puede ser impresionista” which 
originally appeared in Revista de Filologia 
Hispdnica, 1, 1940. 

In the discussion of “El concepto lin- 
giiistico de  impresionismo” Professors 
Alonso and Lida come to the conclusion 
that “el lenguaje no puede ser impresio- 
nista.” As a result, Cervantes is not con- 
sidered to be an impressionistic writer, 
neither is Quevedo. This idea which re- 
jects Hatzfeld’s stand, in Investigaciones 
lingiiisticas, v, 1938, that one can speak 
of a “lenguaie impresionista” per se, is 
amplified in Professor Alonso’s article. Be- 
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cause language by nature and tradition is 
essenticlly a classifying process it is an 
intellectual one. It is the antithesis of the 
concept of impressionism. 

Each article is preceded by a guia, a 
direct and lucid summary of its contents. 
The systematic exposition of the theme, 
section by section, is of value in pin-point- 
ing the arguments both pro and con. A 
pertinent and ample bibliography com- 
pletes the book. Professor Alonso’s pre- 
sentation and style makes his article the 
most interesting and “impressive” one in 
this third edition: C. Bally, E. Richter, 
A. Alonso and R. Lida, El impresionismo 
en el lenguaje, Universidad de Buenos 
Aires, 1956, 259 pp. Paper. 


Temple Univ. Davin Romey 


Obras salvadorenias.—Nada nuevo ni ori- 
ginal nos traen estos Cuentos para mi Car- 
mencita que su autor, Salvador Calderén 
Ramirez, relata en un estilo mediocre, 
carente de sentido artistico (San Salvador: 
Ministerio de Cultura, 1958). El volumen 
contiene 32 cuentos que cubren una gran 
variedad de temas, desde el relato en que 
abundan los palacios, las joyas y los reyes, 
al estilo de Dario, amigo y compatriota del 
autor, hasta el cuento en que esté se nos 
revela como un enemigo acérrimo del voto 
femenino. Cada seleccién encierra una 
moraleja, a imitacién de los “Exiemplos” 
del Conde Lucanor, con la diferencia de 
que Calderén carece de la originalidad y 
encanto de don Juan Manuel y asume un 
punto de vista ético sumamente mojigato, 
irracional y ridiculo atin para la época en 
que escribiéd sus cuentos. 

Cuando el autor no est4 moralizando, se 
deja llevar de un sentimentalismo barato 

ue en vez de conmover nos hace reir. Trata 
e ser correcto en el estilo, pero su falta 
de imaginacién hace que éste sea una pobre 
imitacién de frases sobadas y de “clichés” 
usados hasta el infinito por los modernistas 
menos afortunados. En fin, que el tomito 
no contiene nada digno de mencionar y 
representa una pérdida de tiempo para 
quien lo lea. El Departamento Editorial 
del Ministerio de Cultura de El Salvador 
publicé estos cuentos “atendiendo nume- 
rosas solicitudes de maestros y padres de 
familia.” Creemos que en estas solicitudes 
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influyeron mds la amistad y el carifio que 
los solicitantes sienten por el autor que 
el mérito literario de éste. 


“Tembladerales.”—Dos temas esenciales 
desarrolla Crist6bal Humberto Ibarra en su 
novela Tembladerales (San Salvador: 
Ministerio de Cultura, 1956): la lucha es- 
piritual del hombre por obtener la paz del 
alma, por purificarse y ganar estatura moral 
sintiéndose solidario con el resto de la 
humanidad; y el tema del campo salva- 
dorefio, que sirve de fondo a la novela, 
aealndille gran vitalidad y fuerza emo- 
tiva. 

Garth, un oficial europeo que lleva en 
su alma el dolor de haber humillado y 
asesinado a seres humanos durante la 
guerra, viene al campo salvadorefio para 
trabajar como tractorista en la hacienda E] 
Sauce. 

En El Sauce, situada cerca de los tem- 
bladerales 0 ciénagas de la costa, Garth 
hace su paz con los hombres, renuncia a la 
violencia y se dedica a ayudar a los cam- 
pesinos de la regién a quienes considera 
sus hermanos. El] autor utiliza una serie 
de episodios, desligados entre sf a no ser 
por la reaparicién de los mismos personajes, 
para presentar el campo salvadorefio con su 
trépico, sus hombres y sus leyendas. 

La inteligencia y el buen corazén de 
Garth le ganan el afecto y la confianza de 
los peones, y El Sauce se convierte en 
una especie de cooperativa donde todos 
viven satisfechos. El extranjero llega a ser 
un ente sobrenatural, un personaje de 
leyenda entre los campesinos de la hacienda 
que siempre acuden a él en sus horas de 
congoja. La novela alcanza su momento de 
mavor intensidad cuando Garth impide que 
la Guardia Nacional, bajo Ja inspiracién 
de un terrateniente celoso, Ileve cabo una 
masacre contra los peones de El Sauce. 


Ibarra es un escritor ameno que sabe 
mantener la atencién del lector y desarro- 
Har los episodios en forma légica y plena 
de movimiento. Use un lenguaje rico y lo 
maneja bien. Sus didlogos encantan por el 
realismo y la naturalidad que hay en ellos. 
Su prosa posee cierta calidad poética y 
refleja sinceridad y fuerza expresiva. Con 
la sola excepcién de Garth, los demas per- 
sonajes son tipos simbélicos del campesino 
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salvadorefio. Quiz4s hubiera sido mejor 
para Ibarra olvidarse del aspecto filoséfico 

haberse concentrado mas en la novela de 
a tierra, puesto que es aqui donde el autor 
muestra mayor capacidad y una gran pro- 
mesa para el futuro. 

La novela ser4 una buena introduccién 
para los que quieran iniciarse en las cosas 
y en la lau de El] Salvador; y me 
parece que el jurado no tuvo razén al 
negarle el primer premio a la obra basdn- 
dose en que algunos de sus episodios no 
son muy reales. La confusién entre la 
realidad y la leyenda es caracteristica de las 
mentes sencillas que, careciendo de una 
explicacién cientifica para los fenémenos 
vitales, interpretan a su manera todo lo 
que ocurre a su alrededor. Ibarra mira los 
acontecimientos a través de los ojos de los 
campesinos salvadorefios y esta confusién 
entre la realidad y la leyenda presta interés 
y belleza a la novela sin disminuir su valor 
artistico. 


Univ. of Kansas 


Emeterio S. Santovenia.—This Cuban 
historian, long eminent in his country’s 
letters, published his first article on Nov. 
15, 1907. Many years later, as the fiftieth 
anniversary of this date approached, the 
leaders of Cuba’s intellectuals organized an 
homenaje to Dr. Santovenia, and among 
the many events commemorating the oc- 
casion was the publication of two large 
volumes: Libro jubilar de Emeterio S. San- 
tovenia (Havana, 1958. 622 pp. Paper), 
and Estudios, biografias y ensayos (Havana, 
1958. 690 pp. Paper). The first contains ap- 
proximately eighty articles by outstanding 
Latin Americans, Spaniards and American 
scholars in various fields, all in honor of 
Dr. Santovenia’s career and services, while 
the second volume is an anthology of no 
less than thirty pieces of his own writing 
selected by Dr. Santovenia and published 
under the auspices of the Comisién Or- 
ganizadora. Altogether, an homenaie which 
honors both its organizers and its recipient. 


R. G. M. 


Unamuno.—Eduardo Ortega y Gasset, 
brother of José, spent eight years of exile in 
France in close companionship with Miguel 
de Unamuno during the dictatorship of 
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Primo de Rivera. They spoke together often 
and at length of many things, but Spain, 
sooner or later, would always come into 
their conversations. Now D. Eduardo has 
brought together his recollections within 
these covers and presents us with a book 
“que .. . ha viajado por los campos de mi 
memoria desde hace afios, desde aquellos 
de 1924 a 1930...” Some of these “mono- 
didlogos” have been previously published 
in Spanish American journals, but now, 
together for the first time and_ presented 
with a proemio and substantial introduc- 
tion by the author, they enable us to learn 
something of the soul and the passionate 
feelings of Unamuno about Spain. A wel- 
come and valuable addition to the ever- 
increasing bibliography on the great Span- 
iard. New York: Tbérica, 1958. 264 pp. Ill. 
$3. Address Iberica Publ. Co., 112 E. 19th 
Street, New York 3, N.Y. 


R. G. M. 


Quoted without comment.—‘Sir Shuld- 
ham Redfern es un inglés que escribe cartas 
desde Santillana del Mar. En una de sus 
eupépticas y tranquilizantes epistolas, este 
candoroso teiehnieo pretende nada menos 
que explicar Espafia con una anécdota. 
An Ancedote Explains Spain se titula la 
crénica, y ha aparecido en unos cuantos 
periddicos conservadores de habla inglesa. 
Sin embargo, la anécdota, 0 chascarrillo si 
ustedes quieren, es ya afieja, y en Espafia 
la han venido utilizando, cuando estaban 
en la oposicién (porque también en Espafia 
hubo en un tiempo oposicién parlamen- 
taria) naturalmente, los lideres de todos los 
partidos politicos. La anécdota en cuestién 
Ce Historia Genética de Espafia para uso de 
los lectores de Sir Shuldham), viene a decir 
lo siguiente: 

‘Cuando Fernando III de Castilla v de 
Leén murié, subiéd directamente al Cielo, 
cosa que nada tiene de particular pues, 
como todo e] mundo sabe, Don Fernando 
ademas de rev era santo. Fué muy bien 
recibido en el Paraiso, y Santiago, su colega 
en materia de escabechar musulmanes, le 
invité a que pidiera a la Virgen cualquier 
merced, don o privilegio para Espajia. 

—Aceite, vino y trigo—impetré San Fer- 
nando, quien por lo que se ve no andaba 
mal de economia politica. 
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Nuestra Sefora concedié la gracia in- 
mediatamente, pero como el santo no 
parecia conforme, Je preguntaron si deseaba 
alguna otra cosa para su pais. 

—Ciclos azules, hombres valientes y mu- 
jeres hermosas—pidié entonces el conquista- 
dor de Sevilla, que debié de acordarse de 
que no solo de pan vive el hombre. 

También le fué otorgado el favor, y si 
alguien lo duda, que se dé un paseo por 
Espana. Pero Fernando III el Santo era ya 
en 1252 un precursor de la solicitud de 
asistencia técnica, y no se mostraba satis- 
fecho. 

—Algo mas?—le preguntaron. 

Y después de titubear un instante, el 
bienaventurado monarca murmuré la si- 
guiente peticién: 

—Quiero también un buen gobierno para 
Espana. 

—Imposible—respondié sonriendo la Rei- 
na del Cielo—pues, si ademds de todo 
lo anterior, concediera esto, hasta los 
Angeles abandonarfan la Corte Celestial 
para residir en Espafia’” (Pedro Marcos in 
Ibérica, Dec. 1958, p. 6). 


R. G. M. 


Revista Iberoamericana.—Since this jour- 
nal deals exclusively with articles, notes, 
reviews and news notes bearing upon the 
literature of Spanish and Portuguese speak- 
ing America, its contents always provoke 
keen interest among those dedicated to 
that field. In the January-June, 1957, issue 
CNo. 43) we note the following in order 
of appearance. In “E] folklore, espejo de 
la vida e intérprete del mds alld,” Augusto 
Rail Cortazar discusses specific folklore 
elements, particularly those held in north- 
ern Argentina, to show that however simple 
or childish they may seem to the educated 
city dweller, they have from the dawn of 
history shown man things which are pro- 
found and transcendental. The late Manuel 
Olguin, in “Menédez Pelayo y la literatura 
hispanoamericana,” points out that the re- 
nowned Spanish critic’s interest in Latin 
America dates from some fifteen years prior 
to the publication of his Antologia de 
poetas hispano-americanos (1893-1895), 
and that the significance of the latter re- 
sides in the fact that “por primera vez se 
estudiaba nuestra lirica en forma exhaus- 
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tiva y con criterio que iba mucho mis alla 
de las férmulas de escuela o de la pura 
historiografia con que hasta entonces la 
habia encarado esa critica.” Joining Alfonso 
Reyes in classifying Menendez y Pelayo 
as one of the world’s greatest critics, Olguin 
gives a resumé of the critic’s concept of art 
and of a work of art, and cites examples of 
how he put these ideas into practice. In 
“Notas sobre Borges y la critica reciente,” 
Allen W. Phillips affirms that it is in his 
short stories where the unprecedentedly 
original Argentine writer amazes because 
of his astounding erudition and limitless 
imagination; in this genre Borges is most 
complete and through it enjoys universal 
recognition. The author reviews the high 
points of the passionate polemic which has 
grown up around Borges since 1933. Noting 
that the content and dichotomy of opinion 
has generally remained the same up to 
1955, he discusses the principal conflicting 
views, comments at some length, princi- 
ally upon books by Adolfo Prieto, José 
pe Rios Patrén, Marcial Tamayo, and 
Adolfo Ruiz-Diaz, and presents new bibli- 
ographical data. In the only article pub 
lished in Portuguese in this issue, “Arthur 
Azevedo e a ‘Comédia Carioca,’ ” C. Mal- 
colm Batchelor studies the significance 
of this Brazilian playwright and short story 
writer whose memory has been eclipsed by 
has famous brother and naturalist novelist, 
Aluizio, as well as by other contemporaries 
such as Machado de Assis. The author 
points out that Arthur enjoyed real, al- 
though brief popularity as the writer of 
satirical but good natured plays which mir- 
rored human weaknesses and certain laugh- 
able aspects of middle class and upper 
class manners. When the theater-going pub- 
lic turned again to the foreign theater, 
Arthur took up the short story, in which 
he was successful, although he was soon 
forgotten because of a change in literary 
tastes. In both genres Azevedo is lively, 
subdued of tone, and treats small tragedies. 
The author sees the principal value of 
Azevedo’s short stories in his technique, 
understanding of the genre as independent, 
emphasis on dramatic action, masterful use 
of dialogue, and in the naturalness and 
simplicity of his style. Otto Olivera, in 
“José Marti y la expresién paralela de 


prosa y verso,” discusses and sets forth 
examples to show that total comprehen- 
sion of the great martyr of Cuban inde- 
is impossible without parallel 
cnowledge of both his prose and poetry. 
He states that Marti’s whole 
ps ged his poetry, is the fruit of a lyri- 
cal resonance of the life of Marti, the 
man. “Tributo a Mariano Latorre” is a 
necrological homage to the educator, critic, 
essayist and novelist of the Chilean 
countryside. In it Homero Castillo pre- 
sents considerable biographical and_bibli- 
ographical data, and cites a number of 
critical analyses of Latorre’s significance, as 
well as excerpts from funeral orations. 
Kessel Schwartz, in “José de la Cuadra,” 
discusses the leading role that Cuadra 
played among the Ecuadorean novelists 
of the montuvio, emphasizing his relatively 
levelkeeled search for a new Ecuadorean 
novel. The author also provides notes on 
the writer’s life and comments on his bibli- 
ography. The intrinsic worth of the poetry 
of the controversial Colombian satirist, Luis 
Carlos Lépez, studied by George D. Schade 
in “La sdtira v las imagenes en la poesia de 
Luis Carlos Lépez,” is found to be in the 
latter’s use of imagery, in the homeliness, 
simplicity and directness of his style, and 
in his ability to turn everyday themes into 
poetry. A bibliography accompanies the 
article. José Manuel Topete pays homage 
to the bibliographer, historian, poet, essay- 
ist, former Honduranean Ambassador to 
the United States, and founder, prime 
mover and first president of the Ateneo 
Americano of Washington, D.C., in “Ra- 
fael Heliodoro Valle v el Ateneo Ameri- 
cano de Washington.” The author also re- 
views the founding, membership, accom- 
plishments, purposes and significance of the 
Ateneo, and lists the lectures given under 
its auspices. Especially meritorious among 
the notes are the tightly drawn, sympa- 
thetic sketch of the Argentine poetess, 
Abella Caprile, her identity, relationship to 
contemporary Argentine women writers, 
and evaluation of her poetry (by Helena 
Percas); and the harmonious profile of the 
life of the well-known Chilean poet, critic 
and long time professor of Hispanic 
American literature here in the United 
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States, Arturo Torres-Rioseco (by Hugo 
Rodriguez Alcala). 


Craupe L. Huter 
Univ. of California at Los Angeles 


Hispanic American history.—Two very 
valuable reference tools for the professional 
historian and for the general student of 
Hispanic culture in the New World have 
recently been published. First, a Guide to 
the contents of the Hispanic American 
Historical Review for the decade 1946-55, 
obviously a vade mecum of an indispensa- 
ble nature (1958, 178 pp. Paper. $6. Avail- 
able from Duke Univ. Press, Durham, 
N.C.). Second, Robin A. Humphreys’ 
Latin American History, A Guide to the 
Literature in English (London and New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1958. 197 pp. 
cloth. $3.40), which brings together eile 
all the significant publications in English in 
the field of Latin American history. There 
are five chapters on general topics (refer- 
ence works, general histories, periodicals, 
etc.) and then nine chronological chapters 
on the major periods of the area’s history. 
A valuable feature of both texts is the fact 
that the majority of entries are annotated 
critically. 

R. G. M. 


Costa Rican election.—Prof. Harry Kan- 
tor of the Univ. of Florida’s department of 

litical science is the author of The Costa 

ican Election of 1953: A Case Study, 
issued in 1958 as No. 5 in the Latin Ameri- 
can Monograph Series of the University’s 
very interesting 68-page study, a product 
of personal observation by the author, is 
published under a grant from the Pan 
American Foundation, and copies will be 
sent gratis to those who request them from 


the Univ. of Florida Press. 
R. G. M. 


Interamerican Understanding.—The 
Dept. of Cultural Affairs of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union organized and held a Round 
Table discussion in April 1956 in San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, on the “circumstances 
that prevent or limit mutual understanding 
among the different peoples and cultures 
of the American continents, and to suggest 
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practical means of increasing in each coun- 
try a knowledge of the history and econo- 
my, the society and politics, the daily life 
and culture of the others.” A noble purpose 
and an important gathering, to which out- 
standing scholars in many fields were in- 
vited. The outcome of their deliberations 
(papers read and resolutions passed) are 
brought together in Conocimiento y des- 
conocimiento de América (Washington: 
Pan American Union, 1958. 176 pp. Paper. 
75c.). The recommendations, pp. 145-49, 
are remarkable for their wide range, posi- 
tive attitude and attention to key areas 
Cusually deficiencies) in cultural under- 
standing. Future Round Tables, such as 
this one, are urged. No one can seriously 
quarrel with these excellent recommenda- 
tions and, what is more important, we can 
all hope that the PAU will be able to 
arouse interest in them in all the American 
nations and to acquire funds for the imple- 
mentation of those which fall within the 
organization’s province. 

R. G. M. 


“La Filosofia Americana.”—This is the 
title of a book by Francisco Larroyo on the 
history of philosophic thought in Latin 
America which is so inclusive in its topical 
range that it is also a study of the geo- 
graphical, historiographic, educational and 
moral problems to be found in the civili- 
zation of the area. Methodical, analytic, and 
concise, the work is especially valuable for 
its consideration of the ideas of recent Latin 
American thinkers. Mexico: Imprenta Uni- 
versitaria, 1958. 319 pp. Paper. 


R. G. M. 
Ricardo Latcham embajador.—E] critico, 


escritor y profesor Ricardo Latcham asumié 
en enero el cargo de Embajador de Chile 
ante el gobierno de Uruguay, para el cual 
fue nombrado recientemente. 


Libro de Santivan.—En Hispanoamérica 
se ha acrecentado en forma notable el in- 
terés por el tipo de obra que pertenece al 
género de las memorias 0 confesiones, sean 


éstas politicas o literarias. En esta linea hay 
un libro que se ha prestado para sabrosos 
comentarios y, recién publicado, se ha cons- 
tituido en un éxito editorial. Me refiero a 
las Confesiones de Santivan, obra que per- 
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tenece al escritor Fernando Santivan vasta- 
mente conocido por sus obras y por su 
“militancia” literaria de casi 50 aos. Santi- 
van narra recuerdos sazonados con la sal de 
la fantasia, en los que aparecen Federico 
Gana, Jorge Huneeus, Vicente Blasco Ibé- 
fiez, Eduardo Barrios, Mariano Latorre, 
Hernan Diaz Arrieta, Rafael Maluenda y 
muchos otros que formarian una larga lista. 

Este libro se agrega a otro del mismo 
autor en que también aparece una serie de 
recuerdos literarios y que se titula Memo- 
rias de un tolstoyano. 


Otra antologia.—Una observacién atenta 
del estado actual de nuestra literatura, nos 
lleva a afirmar que la antologia se hace 
cada vez mas necesaria, si consideramos su 
valor de sumario o panorama. Asi es como 
hemos visto las antologias en 
este Ultimo tiempo. Ellas vienen a llenar 
un vacio. La Antologia del cuento chileno 
moderno (1938-58) de Maria Flora Yanez, 
Ed. del Pacifico, nos presenta un selecto 
grupo de autores y obras que van desde 
Fernando Alegria hasta Molina Neira, Juan 
Marin, Salvador Reyes y los jévenes de las 
ultimas hornadas como Giaconi, Donoso, 
Miller, Sabella, etc. 

Hugo Montes es autor de otra valiosa 
Antologia de medio siglo (Poesia chilena, 
1900-50). 

La Ed. Zig-Zag publicéd en 1954 la 
Antologia del nuevo cuento chileno de En- 
rique Lafourcade y la Antologia del ver- 
dadero cuento chileno, seleccién, prologo y 
notas de Miguel Serrano, las que aportan 
luces sobre las generaciones nuevas de 
cuentistas de este pais. No hace mucho 
Atenea hizo una antologia de cuentistas. 

Continuando con las antologias debemos 
mencionar la que el profesor Ricardo 
Latcham publicé bajo el titulo de Antologia 
del cuento hispanoamericano; el seleccio- 
nador nos presenta los nombres mas desco- 
Ilantes de cada pats aparecidos después de 
1930. 

Reunién en Santiago.—E] Primer Con- 
greso Latinoamericano de Teatro realizado 
durante la primera quincena de enero, mo- 
tivé la reunién en la capital chilena de 
numerosas personalidades del mundo tea- 
tral latinoamericano y europeo. Estuvieron 
presente, entre otros delegados, Jean Dar- 
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cante, presidente del Instituto Internacio- 
nal de Teatro; Alfredo de la Guardia y 
Saulo Benavente, argentinos; Pascuale Car- 
lo Magno, brasilefio; Antonio Acevedo, uru- 
guayo; Fernando Samillan y Oliva Caldas, 
peruanos, y otros. 

De este congreso salié la creacién de un 
organismo regional de teatro afiliado al 
I. I. T. de Paris. 

Manuel Rojas dramaturgo.—Isidora Agui- 
rre y Manuel Rojas acaban de estrenar en 
Concepcion, durante la 5a Escuela Interna- 
cional de Verano, la obra dramatica Pobla- 
cién Esperanza, conmovedora aguafuerte de 
la vida misérrima de ciertas poblaciones 
chilenas. 


Eucenro ARAYA 
Liceo de Hombres, San Felipe, Chile 


The Obedience of a King of Portugal.— 

The Univ. of Minnesota Press recently 
ublished in a limited edition of 500 num- 

red copies, a translation with introduc- 
tion and comments of the “Obedience of 
King John II of Portugal to Pope Innocent 
VIII” by Prof. Francis M. Rogers of Har- 
vard University. Prof. Rogers made and 
edited the translation on the invitation of 
the Univ. of Minnesota Press. The manu- 
script used (reproduced in facsimile) is 
one from the James Ford Bell Collection in 
the Univ. of Minnesota Library. This con- 
tribution to learning will be of great inter- 
est to both historians of the period and 
teachers of Spanish and Portuguese. 
Miami Univ. Wan. Marion MILter 

Inter-American Exchange is Conference 
Topic. — Inter-American educational _ex- 
change was the topic of discussions held in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, in October 1958 at 
a conference of 300 North and Latin 
American leaders in government, industry, 
education, and the arts. 

The Conference on Inter-American Ex- 
change of Persons, jointly sponsored by 
the Institute of International Education, 
the Pan American Union, and the Depart- 
ment of State of Puerto Rico, convened to 
seek ways to improve and expand exchange 
programs to train men and women who can 
contribute to the improvement of inter- 
American relations as well as to a higher 
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standard of living throughout the hemi- 
sphere. 

Kenneth Holland, IIE president, de- 
livered the opening address of the five-day 
meeting. He emphasized the importance of 
education as the key to meeting the eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural needs of North 
America and the twenty Latin American 
republics. 

Dr. Alberto Gainza Paz, editor and pub- 
lisher of La Prensa of Buenos Aires, ad- 
vocated in his speech before the second 
plenary session of the conference that an 
end be brought to all governmental restric- 
tions impeding the free exchange of per- 
sons, goods, ideas, and information among 
the American republics. 

During the conference there were sym- 
posiums on the exchange of persons, the 
role of business and industry in exchange, 
and other pertinent topics [International 
Exchange News, Winter, 1959]. 


R. G. M. 


Estreno de una revista.—Celebramos la 
publicacién del primer numero de la Revis- 
ta del Instituto de Cultura Puertorriquena. 
E] Instituto, dirigido por Ricardo E. Ale- 
gria, desempefia actualmente un papel muy 
importante en el aspecto cultural del pro- 

ama regenerador del gobernador Munoz 
Rist Junto con las reformas de indole 
politica y socioeconémica, se esta fomen- 
tando el desarrollo de una conciencia tanto 
nacional como internacional entre los puer- 
torriquefios. La nueva Revista cuenta con 
la de los valores mas altos para 


realizar su propésito de estimular y divulgar 

la cultura borinquefia. Tanto como ‘os 

mexicanos buscan sus raices en la época 

precortesiana, los puertorriquefios tienden a 

realzar la importancia del ee de su isla 
a 


en los primeros afos de | nquista. E] 
primer numero de la Revista contiene no 
menos de tres articulos sobre esa época, dos 
histéricos y uno literario. También se re- 
calca lo netamente puertorriquefio en los 
varios géneros literarios. poesia viene 
representada con una carta del romantico 
José Gautier Benitez (1851-80), un comen- 
tario sobre dos grupos de poemas amorosos 
del pre-modernista José de Diego (1866- 
1918) y un juicio sobre las Poesias nativis- 


tas de Luis Palés Matos (1898- ). También 
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se reproduce una plena de éste. La prosa 
narrativa es el tema de un articulo panora- 
mico del novelista Enrique Laguerre. René 
Marqués, uno de los mas destacados de los 
cuentistas y dramaturgos actuales, ofrece 
para este numero un cuento original, 
“Purificacién en la Calle del Cristo.” El 
teatro en Puerto Rico a partir de 1938 es 
evaluado por el dramaturgo y critico Fran- 
cisco Arrivi, cuyo articulo va acompafado 
de buenas fotografias de varias escenas tea- 
trales. Ademas de la literatura, se presentan 
otros aspectos de Ja cultura, pero siempre 
con el mismo énfasis en lo nacional: el arte, 
el folklore, la musica, el ballet, la arquitec- 
tura y hasta la sociologia. Al ver el sumario, 
llama la atencién el Soi de que los pri- 
meros tres estudios son firmados por mu- 
jeres, las muy conocidas y respetadas cate- 
draticas Margot Arce de 7 uez, Concha 
Meléndez y Maria Teresa Babin. Entre los 
colaboradores todavia no mencionados, so- 
bresalen Tomas Blanco, José A. Balseiro y 
el cubano Fernando Ortiz. Con un estreno 
tan propicio, es de esperar que la Revista 
del Instituto de Cultura Puertorriqueia 
contribuira a hacer conocer esa cultura tan- 
to entre los catedraticos norteamericanos 
como entre sus colegas por todo el mundo 
hispanico. 

Univ. of Kansas Seymour MENTON 


A Visit to Mexico.—“President Eisen- 
hower's trip to meet with Mexican Presi- 
dent Adolfo Lépez Mateos should be useful 
for both countries. Both symbolically and 
practically it should have wider conse- 
quences even than its immediate usefulness 
in permitting the establishment of a per- 
sonal relationship between the elected lead- 
ers of the two nations. We may hope that 
President Lépez Mateos will soon find it 
possible to be our guest in this country so 
that we can reciprocate his hospitality. 

- “Mexico is one of the most interesting 
countries in the world today, which is one 
of the several factors behind the growing 
stream of United States tourists to that 
land. It is a country in transformation, in 
mid-passage from its historic agrarian past 
to the status of a modern industrial nation. 
The rapidly rising middle class and the 
spread of education are also contributing to 
e ferment and vitality which immediate- 
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ly impress every visitor. 

“For those in the underdeveloped nations 
of the world who are looking for clues to 
help move formerly stagnant societies into 
the twentieth century without excessive 
cost there are important lessons to be gained 
from the post-war Mexican experience. Cer- 
tainly the recent history of cooperation be- 
tween the Mexican Government, domestic 
private enterprise and fruitful foreign in- 
vestment has had many beneficial results 
for all concerned. 

“Like any country undergoing rapid trans- 
formation, of course, Mexico has strains 
and problems that are not easy to solve. The 
increase in population, the continuing pov- 
erty and illiteracy of a substantial part of 
the Mexican people, and the economy’s 
vulnerability to the impact of downward 
fluctuations in our own demand for im- 
ported raw materials are sources of tension. 
Out of the informal meetings of the two 
Presidents may come ideas for United 
States-Mexican cooperation to meet some 
of these problems. 

“But the keynote of recent Mexican his- 
tory has been progress, and no one who has 
seen the signs of this progress can doubt 


that what the Mexican people have ac- 


complished to date is only the prelude to 
greater accomplishments” [The New York 


Times, Feb. 19, 1959]. 
R. G. M. 


Three books of poetry from El Salvador. 
—Here represented are three kinds of verse: 
formalistic, nationalistic, and lyrical. The 
first volume (Lisandro Alfredo Suarez, 
Letanias del corazon, San Salvador, 1957) 
has strong notes of sensualism and rhetori- 
cism, which, although one step ahead of 
modernismo because more direct, still owes 
much to what began in 1888. Hugo Lindo, 
himself a Salvadoran in Chile, tells us in 
a prologue that the author, now deceased, 
used to count out syllables and check verse 
stress on a small blackboard in his study. 
The results are some perfect and super- 
ficial hendecasilabos. To paraphrase the 
epithet of the Marqués de Bradomin— 
whom Sudrez admired—our poet was “sen- 
sual, catélico, y algo limitado.” 

In Los argonautas que vuelven (San 


Salvador, 1957), Manuel José Arce y Valla- 
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dares has written some fairly good poetry 
on one theme only: Spain, the glory that 
was hers, and the beauty of her country. 
Fortunately, Arce can create an image now 
and then, and his sincerity is never ques- 
tionable. Therefore, one reads his book 
with a mounting love for Spain, set against 
isolated good lines: “Vivir Espafia es des- 
cubrir América.” Only afterwards, when 
one thinks of Machado’s Castile, does one 
realize on what romantic flights one has 
been. The romances to Sevilla are quite 
good, and there is also a section in po ser 
dedicated to Rosalia de Castro. 

And finally the true lyric note, and a 
poetess worth watching: Dora Guerra, 
Signo menos (San Salvador, 1958). The 
reader should not be put off by some early 
romantic ejaculations, such as grito amargo 
and sin esperanza. In “Reclamo” one finds 
authentic poetry, a combination of expres 
sion and meaning. Here despair becomes 
less rhetorical and more inward. One is 
reminded of Barba Jacob. Seforita Guerra 
is also an accomplished love lyricist who 
has read her Salinas. “Este Paris querién- 
donos” gives a pathetic touch that stays on: 
“y esta mi piel morena /que no puedo 
disolver en el viento.” The difference be- 
tween this book and the preceeding two is 
that the author shows she is alive to despair 
and beauty, first as a person and then as 
an artist. She molds intuition into form, 
and not vice versa. 


Pomona College Howarp T. Younc 


Experimental Phonetics.—The _interna- 
tional character of phonetic studies is 
shown by the table of contents of vol. 1v 
(1958) of the Revista do Laboratério de 
Fonética Experimental, published by Ar- 
mando de Lacerda and his collaborators at 
the University of Coimbra, Portugal: A. 
de Lacerda (Coimbra) & Nelson Rossi 
(Bahia), “Particularidades Fonéticas do 
Comportamento Elocucional do Falar do 
Rio de Janeiro” (a detailed analysis); Eliza- 
beth Udall (Edinburgh), “American Molar 
R and Flapped T”; A. de Lacerda & J. M. 
Parker (Coimbra), “Variantes Fonéticas de 
Falares Regionais do Distrito de Beja” Ccon- 
tinued); P. Strevens (Edinburgh), “The 
Performance of PAT”; A. de Lacerda & M. 
Companys (Coimbra), “Notes pour I’étude 
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de l’activité nasale en frangais”; N. Rossi 
(Bahia), “Laboratério de Fonética na 
Bahia”. 

G. M. M. 


Portuguese Writers’ Society.—_In Decem- 
ber, 1958, the Sociedade Portuguesa de 
Autores, founded in 1956, elected Jaime 
Cortesao as its president, succeeding Aqui- 
lino Ribeiro. The election had_ political 
overtones, since Cortesado, one of the origi- 
nal members of the liberal Seara Nova 
group, had been jailed for a week in No- 
vember with three other leaders of the op- 
position, on political charges still pending 
in the courts. Cortesdo, who has written 
numerous works of a historical or literary 
nature, had returned to Portugal in 1952, 
after having spent many years in Brazil. 


G. M. M. 


Death of Portuguese Philosopher.— 
Joaquim de Carvalho died in the fall of 
1958 in Coimbra. He wrote excellent stu- 
dies on Antero de Quental. 


G. M. M. 


Death of a Portuguese Novelist.—The 
writer and teacher Irene Lisboa died in 
November, 1958, in the city of Lisbon: 
“On that day, Lisbon lost the observer of 
its daily life; she disappeared as serenely 
and obscurely as she had lived.” So write 
Mario Braga about her passing. Irene Lis- 
boa was born in Lisbon in 1892. Her work 
appeared first in reviews, such as Seara 
Nova and Presenga, about 1933, under the 
pseudonym “Jodo Falco.” Her reputation 
as a subtle observer of humble people in 
the city and the nearby countryside grew 
over the years, as she continued to publish 
stories and crénicas lisboetas, poems, and 
books and lectures on educational ques- 
tions. Her last books bore curiously scepti- 
cal titles: Uma mao cheia de nada, outra 
de coisa nenhuma (1955); O pouco e o 
muito; Cronica urbana (1956); Voltar 
atras para qué? (1956); Titulo, qualquer 
serve (1958). 

G. M. M. 


Spanish Balladry.—“Tragic Themes in 
Spanish Ballads” is the title of a lecture 
which was delivered on April 24, 1958, at 
Canning House, London, by Edward M. 
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Wilson, Professor of Spanish in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, England. The lec- 
ture developed two curious points: English 
and Spanish ballads alike seem to Wilson 
to preserve the racy quality of country 
speech and “the intensity of feeling on the 
part of humble folk about the fall of the 
mighty.” The lecture appears as No. 8 of 
the collection Diamante (London: The 
Hispanic & Luso-Brazilian Councils, 1958. 
24 pp. 2s 6d, plus postage.) 

G. M. M. 


Brazilian Civilization.—As Fernando de 
Azevedo’s A Cultura Brasileira appeared in 
a third, revised edition (3 vols. S. Paulo: 
Melhoramentos, 1958), Sérgio Buarque de 
Hollanda announced the imminent publi- 
cation of vol. I (1500-1808) of his Histéria 
da Civilizagéo Brasileira (Rio de Janeiro, 
Difuséo Européia do Livro, 1958). 

G. M. M. 


Olegario Marianno.—On December 3, 
1958, the poet and (like so many other 
Brazilian poets) diplomat Olegario Marian- 
no Carneiro da Cunha died in Rio de 
a we He was born in Recife in 1889; 

e had belonged to the Brazilian Academy 
of Letters since 1927. 

G. M. M. 


Estudos Italianos em Portugal.—_Number 
16 of this Italo-Portuguese review was dis- 
tributed at the beginning of the year by the 
Italian Institute in Lisbon. The issue is 
dedicated to the Hispanist Ugo Gallo, 
former director of the Institute until his 
death in May, 1957. It contains an antholo- 
gy of Gallo’s poems. It also offers an essay, 
in Portuguese, on Italian dialect literature, 
with examples drawn from the works of 
Belli, Pascarella and Trilussa in Roman 
dialect and Portuguese translation. The 
most useful of the remaining contributions 
is a panorama of recent Portuguese studies 
in Italy. Both the essay and the panorama 
were written by R. Barchiesi. The review 
may be obtained by writing to Instituto 
Italiano de Cultura em Portugal, Rua do 
Salitre, 146, Lisboa, Portugal. 


G. M. M. 


Play Receives Malheiros Prize.—Usually 
the Ricardo Malheiros Prize of the Aca- 
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demia das Ciéncias de Lisboa has gone to 
novelists. But perhaps in recognition of the 
growing interest in the theater, the latest 
prize (1958) was awarded to a play, Obed, 
by the poet José Campos de Figueiredo. 
Obed is a “lyrico-dramatic poem” in three 
acts, which was published in Coimbra in 
1956 already; its conception goes back even 
farther (1927). Campos de Figueiredo be- 
longs to the anti-Romantic “generation of 
1920” in Portugal. Biblical themes and 
poems in the form of psalms are frequent 
in his writings, as are allusions to the Gold- 
en Age myth and the Middle Ages. His 
earliest volume of poetry, Poemas de 
sempre, dates from 1937. In recent years 
he has published Caim, Poema radiofonico 
(1952) and Cancioneiro de amor (1955). 
He has been translated into French and 


Spanish. 
G. M. M. 


Englishwomen and Portugal.—Two Eng- 
lish women have recently written books 
in which they praise “the country life of 
Portugal, with its ageless calm and beau- 
ty.” In The Portuguese Escape, a novel 
(New York: Macmillan, 1958), Ann 
Bridge, ie. M. D. O'Malley, tells a cloak, 
dagger and love romance of emigrated 
Hungarian aristocrats and other interna- 
tional society in Lisbon, who take excur- 
sions into the pleasant countryside of S. 
— do Sul, Guincho, Obidos and Gral- 

eira. In The Hills of Alentejo (London: 
Bles, 1958), Huldine V. Beamish escapes 
from the boredom of British socialism to 
feudal Alentejo. She offers unusual infor- 
mation on Portuguese dairy farming, sheep 
raising, vegetable gardening, bird hunting, 
and Portuguese bullfighting, comparing it 
favorably with the Spanish slaughterings 


of bulls. 
G. M. M. 


Writers in Exile.—José Rodrigues Mi- 
guéis has been developing great creative 
activity since his reintegration in his native 
Portugal, after many years of exile in the 
United States. He describes the experience 
of the exiled writer, and of the Portuguese 
exiled writer in particular, in “Literatura 
expatriada,” an article worth reading, 
which appeared in April 1958 in the excel- 
lent Gazeta Musical e De Todas As Artes 
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of Lisbon. The article begins thus: “The 
playwright Maxwell Anderson said to me 
in 1936: ‘I have the deepest sympathy for 
the expatriate. If I were forced into exile, 
even if only in England, I am convinced 
that I could no longer write. The writer 
needs his people, the constant contact with 
its problems, with its living tongue, and 
with the earth that nourishes it. Without 
that he is an uprooted plant that dies of 
exhaustion.”” And Miguéis concludes: 
“Therefore the return of the expatriate— 
even if he feels for a time as if he had 
‘missed the boat’ and suffers under the 
painful effort of recuperation—is always a 
restitution to his own substance and to a 
common destiny.” 


G. M. M. 


Puerto Rican Literature.—Whoever is 
interested in the growth of a Puerto Rican 
literature will find ample testimony of it in 
the recent issues of a periodical from the 
Island. The monthly artes y letras, edited 
in San Juan by Juan Bautista Pagan, pub- 
lished in its December 1958 issue an an- 
thology of Puerto Rican poetry by twenty- 
eight authors, from F. Manrique Cabrera 
to Félix Franc Oppenheimer. 


G. M. M. 


Bahian Letters.—A long time ago, when 
the city of Sao Salvador da Bahia was the 
capital of Brazil, it led the country eco- 
nomically, religiously and culturally as 
well. Only very recently has it succeeded 
in making a partial comeback culturally. 
Three factors for —— were cited in 


“Vanguarda cultural,” an article which A. 
da Cunha Miranda published in the weekly 
literary supplement to O Estado de S. Pau- 
lo on October 18, 1958. According to Cun- 
ha Miranda, the factors were, in order of 
increasing importance, a group of young 
writers which used to publish the review 
Mapa and now write in Angulos, the organ 
of the Centro Académico Ruy Barbosa at 
the Law School, among them A. L. Macha- 
do Neto and Glauber Rocha, who are active 
also in the Unido Baiana de Escritores; a 
growing publishing house, the Livraria Pro- 
gresso Editéra, directed by Pinto de Aguiar, 
himself a teacher and writer Cand as such 
one of the two presidents of the Writers’ 
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Union), which has published more than 
300 titles so far, mostly as parts of collec- 
tions, the more literary ones of which bear 
titles such as Colegaéo Cultura, Estante de 
Filosofia e Estética, Estante de Filologia, 
Colecaéo de Autores Classicos, Estante de 
Estudos Classicos, Colegdo de Estudos Fol- 
cléricos, Ensaistas Americanos, Cadernos 
do Recéncavo, Lirica, Estante de Litera- 
tura Nacional, Obras Completas de Castro 
Alves, and Obras Completas de José de 
Alencar. The third factor is the develop- 
ment of the University of Bahia, thanks to 
the initiative of its Reitor, Edgard Santos, 
which brought to Bahia international semi- 
nars in music, a drama school, the first 
Brazilian congress on declamation, visiting 
professors, such as Hernani Cidade, and a 
series of lectures by Eugénio Gomes, Pere- 
grino Junior, C. Mota Filho, Aloisio de 
Carvalho Filho and Lucia Miguel Pereira, 
to commemorate the centenary of Machado 
de Assis’ birth. A series of Cadernos de 
Cultura de Bahia has been started by the 
University in 1958; a national museum of 
colonial religious art is being organized; 
and, not by chance, the fourth Internation- 
al Colloquium on Luso-Brazilian Studies 
will be held this August in Bahia, under 
the sponsorship of the University. 


G. M. M. 
Penna’s Complete Works.—The four 


novels of the late Brazilian writer and 
ainter Cornélio Penna have been repub- 
ished in one volume as Romances Com- 
pletos (Rio de Janeiro: José Aguilar, 1958). 
The volume includes furthermore repro- 
ductions of some of Penna’s paintings and 
drawings, and studies of his writings by 
Adonias Filho, Afranio Coutinho, Mario 
de Andrade, Sérgio Milliet, A. F. Schmidt 
and, Tristao de Athaide. 


G. M. M. 


Verissimo’s Trilogy Completed.—Arqui- 
pélago, the final volume of Erico Verissi- 
mo’s trilogy O Tempe e o Vento, was to be 
published by the end of 1958. The trilogy, 
which traces the fortunes of several fami- 
lies throughout the history of Rio Grande 
do Sul, is Verissimo’s most ambitious work 
of fiction. 


G. M. M. 
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Brazilian Play in the United States.— 
Jorge Andrade’s play A Moratéria, about 
the Brazilian coffee crisis of 1929-32, was 
translated into English by Donald Robin- 
son as Time of the Harvest, and performed 
in 1958 at Western Reserve University’s 
Eldred Theater in Cleveland. Robinson 
had been in Sao Paulo several years ago as 


a lecturer. 
G. M. M. 


A New Book by Freyre in English.—Gil- 
berto Freyre’s studies of how the Portu- 
guese adapted European civilization to the 
tropics have been translated as New World 
in the Tropics (New York: Knopf, 1959). 


G. M. M. 


Tales of a roving reporter.—The Minis- 
try of Cultural Affairs of El Salvador has 
published a second edition of T. P. Me- 
chin’s (José Maria Peralta Lagos) La 
Muerte de la tértola o Malandanzas de un 
corresponsal (San Salvador: 1958. 249 
pp-). The reprint carries a prologue by 
José Vasconcelos and there is appended a 
glossary of local phrases as well as an ap- 
= of the author's works by J. R. 

riarte. 

This humorous, at times hilarious, book 
consists of thirty-nine short chapters in the 
form of a roving reporter’s dispatches to 
his home office. It deals mainly with the 
shady side of social life and the political 
corruption in the region of San Vicente, 
his assigned territory. The reports are full 
of amusing, imaginary or real, incidents and 
adventures describing various types and 
characters, many of them members of the 
then (1933) prevailing military govern- 
ment. Concerned with political satire, the 
author creates a series of costumbrista pic- 
tures, sometimes with a realistic approach 
that may well shock a sensitive reader. 

The author, Don José Maria Peralta La- 

os (1873-1944), had a long and fruitful 

life as a statesman and a writer. He studied 
engineering at the Military Academy of 
Guadalajara; later in life he held various 
important government posts in the Ministry 
of War and in the diplomatic service. 

In La Muerte de la tértola one catches 
echoes of Mariano José de Larra who used 
the pen names E] Pobrecito Hablador and 
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Figaro. Peralta Lagos, own pen name, T. 
P. Mechin, according to J. R. Uriarte, is 
concocted with indigenous flavor. It is the 
name given to a small fish that lives in the 
local lagos, very tasty but difficult to catch, 
like the author’s reporter. Peralta Lagos 
uses laughter and humor with the skill of a 
swordsman with the finesse of a diplomat 
and the foresight of a statesman. He under- 
stands his country and can poke fun at its 
faults, perhaps hoping to make them glar- 
ingly evident to the reader, and helping cre- 
ate, eventually, the social climate neces- 
sary to evolution and reform taking place 
on Be in many Latin American countries. 


St. Agnes School | Ava Bianco KENK 


Biblioteca de Cultura Basica.—Ademas 
de Miau, la gran novela galdosiana, con un 
excelente estudio-prdlogo de Ricardo Gu- 
llén, la Universidad de Puerto Rico ha 
editado otras dos obras notables de la litera- 
tura espafiola: La Dorotea, de Lope de Vega 
y las Meditaciones del Quijote, de Ortega 
y Gasset. Forman parte de su “Biblioteca de 
Cultura Basica.” 

La edicién de La Dorotea lleva una in- 
troduccién escrita por el profesor espafiol 

osé Manuel Blecua, que es casi indispensa- 
le para quienes hayan de leer por vez pri- 
mera obra tan singular de Lope. La raiz 
biografica de todo su texto requiere, para 
que éste sea bien interpretado, un conoci- 
miento de lo esencial de la personaliad del 
Fénix en su prodigioso binomio de accién 
ue se polariza hacia el amor y la poesia, 
disects y sustancialmente correlacionados. 
La sintesis biografica que Blecua nos pre- 
senta satisface esta necesidad de penetra- 
cién en los antecedentes de una obra que 
refleja las emociones suscitadas por la irre- 
frenable pasién amorosa del joven Lope, 
fascinado frente a los atractivos de Elena 
Osorio. Llevé el Fénix toda su vida la cica- 
triz indeleble de aquella aventura, y Blecua 
explica con gran acierto la evolucién senti- 
mental del episodio juvenil que tuvo ex- 
presién y rh poética en La Doro- 
tea, ademas de proyectarse incidentalmente 
en otras obras. 

Fueron las Meditaciones del Quijote, 
como es sabido, el primer libro de don 
José Ortega y Gasset. Libro de juventud, 
pues s6lo tenia 31 afios el autor cuando se 
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publicé, pero que ya revelaba la categoria 
intelectual del gran pensador y brillante 
escritor. 

Del grupo—menos numeroso de lo que 
deberia haber sido—de los discipulos de Or- 
tega, todos muy afectos a él, era, creo yo, 
Julian Marias el que personalmente estuvo 
mas cerca del maestro, y por ello se le con- 
sidera intérprete muy autorizado del pen- 
samiento orteguiano. Esto hace que sean de 
gran valor los comentarios ip Medita- 
ciones del Quijote, que siguen a su texto 
en la edicién de la Universidad de Puerto 
Rico. Aporta, en efecto, Marias datos expli- 
cativos, que probablemente él sdlo conocia, 
antecedentes, coordinaciones ideoldgicas 
del autor, citas de otros escritores, y cuando 
lo considera oportuno, hace una exégesis de 
determinados textos de Ortega, que facilita 
mucho su interpretacion aun por los lec- 
tores poco familiarizados con la obra total 
del gran filésofo espanol. 


Univ. of lowa Matto 


Quoted without comment.—“To The 
Editor of The New York Times: The 
article contributed from Madrid by C. L. 
Sulzberger to your issue of Feb. 11 is of 
the utmost importance. 

“Some of us have been for years drawing 
the attention of the free world to the fact 
that the Spanish dictatorship, in itself, and 
more still when in alliance with the United 
States, was bound to spread communism in 
Spain. Being far more interested in the 
destinies of the West than in our own repu- 
tation as prophets, we should have been de- 
lighted had events proved us wrong. Mr. 
Sulzberger, unfortunately, proves us right. 

“Would you allow me to sum up the 
reasons why communism, beaten and dis- 
credited in 1934, is now thriving in Spain? 

“All parties being forbidden by Franco, 
the Communist is the only Spanish party 
which possessed a technique of clandestini- 
ty, and money. 

“Spain receives a score of weekly radio 
talks and none from a free world point of 
view. 

“Franco accuses all his enemies of being 
Communists, which automatically raises 
the prestige of communism, since opposition 
to Franco is popular and general in Spain. 

“American friendship and aid to Franco 
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generate a chain reaction of emotions on 
the basis of: friends of my enemies are my 
enemies and enemies of my enemies are my 
friends, which, of course, works fatally in 
favor of communism. 

“The people get used to apathetic obedi- 
ence, which paves the way for communism. 
(This is not incompatible with Paragraph 
Six above. That paragraph applies to acti- 
vists; this to passivists. ) 

‘The regime has increased the scandalous 
gap between rich and poor; and the poor 
are denied any outlet in free working-class 
organizations of a syndicalist or social- 
democratic type; so they go Communist. 

“In conclusion, it is urgent that this 
regime be made to set its course toward a 
rapid defreeze of its archaic ways. The 
destiny of the whole West is at stake. 

SaLvapor DE Mapariaca, 
Oxford, England, Feb. 18, 1959” 
[New York Times, Feb. 27, 1959]. 


Also worth noting.—Milton I. Vanger, 
“Latin America in Perspective,” The Yale 
Review, Winter 1959, an excellent survey 
of the “important things” which have been 
happening recently in Latin America and 
a reminder that U.S. apathy toward the 
area can have dangerous consequences; 
Mildred Adamas, “Twenty Years of Fran- 
co,” Foreign Affairs, Jan. 1959, a considera- 
tion of Franco's years of power, what he 
has accomplished and what may remain 
of his organization when he passes; Paul 
Johnson in “The End of the Road for 
Franco?” in Harper's for Jan. 1959 points 
up what he believes are portents of 
the approaching end of the regime; 
League of Women Voters of the ULS., 
“New Perspectives in Foreign Policy,” 
1958, contains a good chapter on our 
relations with Latin America; A. G. Me- 
zerik, ed., Latin America, analysis and re- 
view of strains in inter-American affairs, 
hemisphere trade and development, Latin 
America’s UN record; an excellent refer- 
ence source, valuable statistics; Nov. 1958, 
$2.50 from International Review Service, 
15 Washington PI., N.Y. 3, N.Y.; Annnal 
Report of the Secretary General, 1957-58, 
a summary of the many valuable services 
rendered by the Organization of American 


States, Washington 6, D.C. 50c; Francis 
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Hayes, “Gestures: A Working Bibliogra 
phy,” Southern Folklore Quarterly, Dec. 
1957, pp. 218-317, a substantial contribu- 
tion with annotated entries on sources in 
various languages; Miguel Enguidanos, 
“Imaginacién y evasién en los cuentos de 
Jorge Luis Borges,” Papeles de Son Arma- 
dans Sept. 1958; La industria petrolera 
mexicana (Mexico: Universidad Nacional, 
1958, 118 pp. Paper.), the texts of speeches 
by seven Mexican economists delivered in 
commemoration of the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the expropriation of foreign oil hold- 
ings in Mexico by Pres. Lazaro Cardenas; 
Rodolfo Borello, “Eugenio Cambaceres y 
su. obra,” Comentario (Buenos Aires), 
——— 1958; Sergio Bagu, “Los térmi- 
nos de la ecuacién latinoamericana.” Ibid., 
July-Sept. 1958 (a demographic and socio- 
economic analysis); Victor M. Valenzuela. 
“Movimiento filoséfico en Latinoamérica,” 
América (Havana), Enero-Junio 1958, En- 
rique de Gandia, “Las ideas politicas de 
Juan de Mariana,” La Nueva Democracia, 
Oct. 1958; Miguel N. Lira, Mientras la 
muerte llega (Mexico: Libro-Mex, 1958. 
189 pp.), a new novel of the Mexican 
revolution; Solomon Lipp, “The Meek and 
Their Rewards—as seen by Three Modern 
Auhors,” The Jewish Forum, Nov. 1958, 
CUnamuno, Silone, Peretz); C. H. Haring, 
Empire in Brazil (Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1958. 182 pp. $4.), Dom 
Pedro and his Empire; Middle American 
Anthropology; Program of the History of 
American Indians, Social Science Mono- 
graphs V and II, 1958, published by the 
Pan American Union, 50c. each; Francisco 
R. Mejia, El Libro de Mireya (Madrid, 
1958), a collection of verse by a Dominican 
poet celebrating the author’s niece; Sur, 
Sept.-Oct. 1958, entire issue in honor of 
the state of Israel, and containing many 
articles by Israeli authors; Jaime Mejia 
Duque, “El centenario de Tomas Carras- 
quilla,” Contempordnea, Mayo-Junio 1958 
(this is a new review published in Bogo- 
ta); Mildred Adams, “Literary Letter from 
Spain,” New York Times Book Review, 
Nov. 23, 1958 (a rather desolate panorama 
as far as creative literature); Alvaro Yun- 
que, Sintesis histérica de la literatura argen- 
tina (Buenos Aires: Claridad, 1957. 200 
pp. Bds. $1.50), a compact, reasonably- 
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priced manual; Oscar Lewis, “México desde 
1940,” Investigacién Econémica, Abr.-Junio 
1958, an excellent 71-page study of Mexi- 
can social, economic and cultural changes 
over the last two decades, well-documented 
and with numerous statistics; Herbert L. 
Matthews, “A New Chapter Opens in 
Latin America,” New York Times Maga- 
zine, Jan. 11, 1959, another informal report 
by one of the best of our few Latin Ameri- 
can correspondents; Juan de Toledo, “Carta 
de Espaiia sobre arte y literatura,” Ibérica, 
Nov. 15, 1958, examen de “la beata unani- 
midad de la prensa”; Alfredo A. Roggiano, 
ed., Una venganza feliz de Manuel Lépez 
Lorenzo (México: Cultura, 1958. 129 pp. 
Ill. Paper), No. 11 in the State Univ. of 
Towa’s Studies in Spanish Language and 
Literature, this is a carefully edited version 
of a one act verse play by an Argentine 
writer, Lépez Lorenzo (1842-83), with an 
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introduction and a lengthy biographical 
sketch by Prof. Roggiano; Francisco Ro- 
mero, Ideas y figuras (Buenos Aires: Lo- 
sada, 1958. 149 pp. Paper. No. 224 in the 
Biblioteca Contemporanea), second edi- 
tion of a collection of ten reflective essays 
by Argentina’s leading philosopher; M. S. 
Wotinsky, “Auge y miseria en Latinoamé- 
rica,” Cuadernos, Enero-Feb. 1959, a rea- 
listic consideration of the positive and nega- 
tive demographic, social and economic fac- 
tors in the future development of Latin 
America, with a cautiously optimistic prog- 
nosis; Guillermo de Torre, “Juan Ramén 
Jiménez y América,” and Manuel Lamana, 
“Espaha y sus nuevos poetas,” both in 
Cuadernos Americanos, Nov.-Dic. 1958; 
Revista Iberoamericana, Jul.-Dic. 1958, the 
entire 255 page issue is an homenaje to the 


late Ricardo Rojas. 
R. G. M. 


EVALUATION OF SPANISH FILMS 


Conducted by Martan TemMpLeTon* 


Adobe Village. 20 min. Black and white. 
Spanish. Distributor: United World Films, 
1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, N.Y. 
Evaluation committee: Morris Brenman, 
Bernard J. Freidberg and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Birnbaum, all of Weequahis High School, 
Newark, N.J. This film gives a very good 
description of a typical day in a typical 
Mexican village. Its vivid vignettes of rural 
life emphasize family cooperation in tilling 
the soil; harvesting crops, building adobe 
huts and preparing food. While showing 
Aztec influence, the film portrays the 
emergence of the new Mexico in educa- 
tional and political spheres. The comment- 
ary is verv clear, in smooth, comprehensible 
Spanish. This would be a very fine cultural 
and linguistic unit for second-vear high 
school Spanish or above esnecially if a 
script could be made available for study 
before the presentation of the film. 


* Suggestions for films to be reviewed or offers 
to review films should be sent to Miss Templeton 
at 223 Seventh St., Garden City, N. Y 


Guadalajara Family. 17 min. Color. 
Sale, $150. Spanish. Producer and distri- 
butor: Paul Hoefler Productions, 1122 
Kline St., La Jolla, Calif. Produced with 
the collaboration of the California State 
Curriculum Commission and the Bureau 
of Audio Visual Education of the Califor- 
nia State Department of Education. Evalua- 
tion committee: Dr. Pauline B. Dueul, 
Dr. Mary W. Coulter, Mr. Alfredo Brigola, 
all of the University of Redlands, Red- 
lands, Calif. A brochure accompanying the 
film gives suggestions for study, and lists 
a bibliography and vocabulary. Of the 
film it says, “This film shows the domestic, 
economic and social life of the Reta 
family, typical of the well-educated, suc- 
cessful people of Mexico who are actively 
interested in the welfare, and development 
of their country. It presents clearly the 
fact that numerous Mexican people enjoy 
the same cultural advantages as people 
in the United States and elsewhere.” The 
material of this film is chosen and presented 
in highly intelligent and well-organized 
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fashion. It is to be further commended 
because it shows the type of Mexican 
family seldom presented to our students. 
A script of the Spanish narration will be 
available in the near future. 


Mexican Village Family. Same as above. 
This parallels Guadalajara Family, showing 
the domestic, economic and social life of 
a humble family in the village of Tlacote- 
pec near Toluca. The only qualification 
of the committee about this film is that 
the narration is fairly difficult, including 
many mexicanismos in speaking of such 
matters as food. However, since a script 
of the Spanish narration will be available 
soon, and the text can then be studied 
before the showing of the film, the com- 
mittee will then consider it excellent. 


Mexican Village Life. Same as above. 
This film too can be recommended highly 
for senior high and college classes when 
the text of the Spanish narration is avail- 
able in the near future. This film, Guadala- 
jara Family and Mexican Village Family 
make a very good unit. 


Honduras. 45 min. Color. Free. English. 
Distributor: Association Films, Inc., 361 
Hillgrove Ave., La Grange, Ill; Broad at 
Elm, Ridgefield, N.J.; 1108 Jackson St., 
Dallas, Texas; or 351 Turk St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Evaluation committee: Doro- 
thy Dodd, Quincy Senior High School, 
Quincy, Ill., and Rev. Neal Kaveny, 
O.F.M., Quincy College, Quincy, Ill. This 
film, produced by United Fruit Company, 
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was enjoyed by students of both junior and 
senior high schools (and by adults long 
resident in Honduras). It could also be 
used at the college level. It included pre- 
Columbian sculpture, modern methods of 
agriculture, including the raising of bana- 
nas, other products of the country and 
their processing, the building of highways, 
the life of the wealthy, as well as the poor. 
The narration and the photography are 
good. The film should be previewed by the 
teacher so that place names can be spelled 
out for students. 


Schools of Mexico. 10 min. Black and 
white. English. Distributor: Coronet In- 
structional Films, 65 E. So. Water St., 
Chicago 1, II]. Evaluation committee: Mrs. 
Dorothy S. Walker, Marge Florio, Mar- 
guerite Carval, Charlotte Schwartz, all of 
Lyons Township High School, La Grange, 
Ill. This film, in brief glimpses of the 
educational system of Mexico at work in 
small and large schools, shows the progress 
being made there in the educations of the 
masses. 


Rural Life of Mexico. Color; otherwise, 
as above in Schools of Mexico. Here we 
have an overview of the way a large per- 
centage of the population of Mexico lives. 
Outstanding features are the costumes, 
dancing and pageantry of the feast days, 
notably those of the region around Piatz- 
cuaro. If this film were available with the 
commentary in Spanish, the reviewers 
would like to use it for intermediate and 
advanced classes. 


Conducted by 


J. Cuatmers Herman, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser* 


SUCCESSFUL BREAKFAST MEETING HELD IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


Delegates and members of chapters 
throughout the United States and Canada 
gathered at the Hotel New Yorker on 
December 30, 1958 for the annual Chapter 


* Chapter News should be sent to Professor 
Herman at East Central State College, Ada, 
Oklahoma. 


Breakfast. In terms of attendance, partici- 
pation and enthusiasm, it was one of the 
most successful in recent times, and the 
reports given by the delegates indicated 
clearly that our chapters vigorous and 
promoting actively the ideals of the 
AATSP. 


Four new chapters were formed during 
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1958; during the first half of the year 
three chapters were organized: Arizona, 
DeSoto (Arkansas), and Maryland, and in 
December one was begun in Rhode Island. 
They were represented at New York by 
Mario Rodriguez, Mildred Boyer, Mary 
Rowland, and A. D. Kossoff, respectively. 
All four were able to report an initial year 
of great activity and definite increases in 
membership. 

The roll call of chapters was begun at 
the end of the alphabet this year and some 
thirty-three delegates spoke, giving an 
interesting and exciting picture of Hispanic 
activity throughout the continent. Speaking 
for the chapters were: Gladys Calbick, 
Wisconsin; Lincoln Canfield, Western 
New York; Frank Snow, Virginia; James 
O. Swain, Tennessee; James McKegney, 
Southern Ontario; Richard Adams, South 
Carolina; Mrs. Margit MacRae, San Diego; 
Lurline Simpson, Puget Sound; Eleanor 
Sandstrom, Pennsylvania; Lowell Dunham, 
Oklahoma; Rosario Ziegler, Northern Ohio; 
telegram from Manuel Guerra of Northern 
California; Juan Castellano, North Caroli- 
na; Chester H. Stratton, New York; 
James Couch, New England; Boyd Carter, 
Nebraska; Walter Pattison, Minnesota; 
Bernard Dulsey, Missouri; Ella N. Cowles, 
Michigan; Ruth Richardson, Long Island; 
John Dowling, Llano Estacado; Minnie 
Miller, Kansas; Harvey Johnson, Indiana; 
Fred P. Ellison, Downstate Illinois; Wesley 
Childers, Hudson Valley; Bruce Gordon, 
Georgia; Sister Mary Austin Cauvin, Gal- 
vez; Mrs. Marjorie Dillingham, Florida; 
George Cushman, Connecticut; Violet 
Bergquist, Chicago Area; Robert Kirsner, 
Buckeye Chapter of Ohio; and Mrs. Andrea 
McHenry, Brazos. 


CHAPTER REPORTS 


The spring meeting of the CONNECTI- 
CUT chapter at Fairfield Univ., was held 
on Mav 17, in Fairfield. In the morning, 
Silvio Robatto, an exchange student from 
Bahia Univ. gave an informative, illustrat- 
ed talk on Brazil and Luis Garcfa-Abrines 
of Yale Univ., who has studied and taught 
at the Univ. of Madrid and has had a 
distinguished career in music as well as 
literature, spoke on Géngora and his con- 
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temporaries. In the afternoon, the celebrat- 
ed Cuban recitadora, Miss Eusebia Cosme, 
gave a most brilliant recital. A reception was 
eld for Miss Cosme at the home of Mrs. 
Mabel Stevens in Westport. The winter 
convention took place at Yale Univ. on 
December 6. After the welcoming address 
by President C. Malcolm Batchelor, Prof. 
George Kubler, of the Yale Department of 
Fine Arts, gave a very interesting illustrated 
lecture on the architecture of Spanish 
America. Following the morning assembly, 
there was a luncheon provided by the 
university in honor of the occasion and 
of the speakers. In the afternoon Prof. 
Antonio Regalado, formerly of the Univ. 
of Madrid and more recently of Pennsyl- 
vania and Harvard universities, delivered 
an excellent lecture on the Generation of 
98. Prof. Regalado, who studied under 
Unamuno, traced the historical develop- 
ment of ideas and attitudes which attain 
full expression in the Generation. The 
audience was delighted by a wealth of 
personal anecdotes. About a hundred 
persons were present, including many Yale 
students of Spanish. Upon the resignation 
of the secretary, Mrs. Rosemary Panico, 
President Batchelor appointed Arnold L. 
Kerson of Yale as interim secretary. 


At its meeting at Stetson Univ. on Nov. 
22, 1958, the FLORIDA chapter elected 
the following officers: president, Adolfo 
Ramirez, Univ. of Florida; vice president, 
L. Griffin Copeland, Florida Christian 
College, Tampa; treasurer, Graydon S. 
DeLand, Florida State Univ.; and secretary, 
Miss Geraldine Reeves, Terry Parker H.S., 
Jacksonville. 


The MINNESOTA chapter met on 
October 24 at the Woman’s Club in 
Minneapolis. The morning session featured 
an address by Fernand Marty, “The Oral 
Approach to Language,” and the afternoon 
session, a talk by Peter S. Mousolite on 
the teaching of languages. A unique feature 
was an auction of interesting items from 
Spain, with the proceeds going to the 
chapter treasury. 


The MISSOURI chapter held its annual 
meeting in Kansas City, November 7, and 
elected the following officers: president, 
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Miss Wilella Curnutt, Van Horn H.S., 
Kansas City; vice-president, Capt. Vernon 
M. Long, Wentworth Military Academy, 
Lexington; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Lela 
Jeanne Barr, Brunswick H.S., Brunswick. 


The annual meeting of the NEBRASKA 
chapter took place on Saturday, Sept. 27 
in the Faculty Lounge of the Studeni 
Union of the Univ. of Nebraska. First on 
the program was a_ thought-provoking 
given by F. B. Commis- 
sioner of Education, State of Nebraska, 
entitled Federal Aid to Education—The 
Language Program. He discussed the Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1958 and the share 
that Nebraska’s Educational Program could 
expect from it. Mr. Carl A. Smith, South 
Sioux City H.S., South Sioux City, was 
elected President and Dr. Hal Carney, 
Univ. of Nebraska, was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent. A constitution for the NEBRASKA 
chapter was taken up and the officers were 
entrusted with the task of preparing such 
a document, which will be presented for 
appioval at the 1959 meeting. After the 
business meeting the group enjoyed a panel 
discussion covering Opportunities in Span- 


ish. Father P. ]. Dougherty of Creighton 
Univ.; Miss Margaret J. Nichols, Central 
H.S., of Omaha; Bernard Kreissman, the 


Humanities Librarian of the Univ. of 
Nebraska; and Dr. Harold E. Wise, As- 
sociate Dean of the Graduate College of 
the Univ. of Nebraska, took part in this 
panel and each one showed the importance 
of language in the future careers of 
young people. The afternoon session began 
with 1n inspiring talk given by Prof. 
Domingo Ricart, Univ. of Kansas, entitled 
El Sueno Quijotesco del Mundo Hispdn- 
ico and closed with a talk and demonstra- 
tion given by Miss Mary Frances Poe, 
Supervisor of Foreign Languages for Ele- 
mentary Grades of Kansas State Teachers 
College, entitled FLES Syllabi in Five 
States. 


The seventh annual Spoken Spanish 
Contest for secondary school and college 
students sponsored by the NEW ENG- 
LAND chapter and the Pan-American 
Society took place at Wellesley College on 
Saturday, May 10, 1958. In addition to 
stimulating interest in spoken Spanish, 
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the contest is held annually in connection 
with the observance of Pan American 
Month. The theme of the contest this year 
was “Bolivar and Venezuela, Its Culture 
and Civilization.” Prof. Concha Bretén of 
Wellesley College and Miss Ellen Lea 
Cowing, Head of the Foreign Language 
Department of Wakefield H.S., were co- 
chairmen. Students from the college acted 
as hostesses and ushers for the morning 
and afternoon sessions. Announcements of 
the contest were sent to all secondary 
schools, private schools, and colleges teach- 
ing Spanish in New England. Tryouts 
took place in the students’ own schools 
during the months of March and April, 
and preliminary contests took place at 
Wellesley College during the morning 
session on May 10, followed by a luncheon 
attended by contestants and their teachers. 
Consuls from the various Latin American 
countries were guests of honor. A large 
audience attended the afternoon session at 
Pendleton Hall, where nine finalists com- 
peted for valuable prizes. Judges rated the 
candidates on fluency of speech, compre- 
hension of material, pronunciation, and 
grammatical structure. Chairman of the 
Co-ordinators and Time Keeper was Miss 
Mabel Pratt of North Quincy H.S. Miss 
Blanche DePuy of Wellesley College was 
Director of Publicity. At the afternoon 
session, the President of the NEW 
ENGLAND chapter of the AATSP, Miss 
Mildred C. Thelen, Lynn English H.S., 
and Mrs. George Cheever Shattuck, Exe- 
cutive Vice-President of the Pan American 
Society, gave greetings to the large audience 
present. Dr. Carlo Vacca, of Wellesley 
H.S., was Chairman of the Judges. 


The NORTH CAROLINA chapter 
met at Davidson College on Oct. 11, 1958, 
in conjunction with the North Carolina 
Teachers of French and German. At the 
chapter meeting, which preceded the joint 
sessions, G. H. Miller, chapter president, 
presided. Dr. N. B. Adams CUniv. of 
North Carolina), as President of the 
National Association of Teachers of Span- 
ish and Portuguese, told of the various 
duties of his office and gave an overall 
picture of the Association on the national 


level. Following the address of Dr. Adams. 
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aspects of the National Defense Education 
Act were discussed. 


In October 18, 1958, the AATSP of 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA convened 
with the State organization (FLANC) at 
Holy Names College, Oakland, for a day 
of language sessions. The afternoon pro- 
gram of the AATSP featured the FLES 
discussion and ideas which culminated the 
spring program earlier. A panel discussion 
was led by Prof. Peter S. Presta, of San 
Francisco State College on the subject of 
the National Education Act and teacher 
training Institutes to prepare FLES teach- 
ers. Other panelists included Ralph Harris, 
Supt. of El Sobrante, Calif., and Oswald 
Asturias, past president of FLANC of 
Berkeley H.S. Earlier in the spring 
enthusiasm for FLES activities in the Bay 
area was stimulated by an AATSP panel 
discussion at San Francisco State College. 
The chapter initiated during the summer a 
number of activities which continued this 
interest. Among these, it brought Mrs. 
Ruth Ginsburg, FL Supervisor, Los Angeles 
Public Schools, to speak to the teachers 
of the Univ. of California Secondarv 
Demonstration School, headed by Prof. 
Karl Schevill. Two earlier proposals also 
were realized; first, to support efforts of 
KOQED-TV, San Francisco, to telecast 
Spanish lessons to children during school 
hours. Dr. Manuel H. Guerra. of Foothill 
College. is now teaching 25,000 children 
and 850 teachers conversational Spanish 
twice a week on KOED. Second, the 
chapter has moved closer to working with 
the Boy and Girl Scouts of America 
movement, insofar as this concerns the 
earning of language and culture merit 
badges. The chapter was privileged to hear 
a stimulating address by Prof. Tohn F. 
Fnolekirk, former National President of 
AATSP, on the subject of future ideals 
of modern language education and the 
role of the foreign language teacher. Prof. 
Fnelekirk’s address gave the conference a 
vigorous note anvlauded by both members 
and the press alike. On Dec. 6, 1958. the 
Spanish Dent. of Stanford Univ. plaved 
host to the Northern California Chapter. 
Prof. Aurelio Espinosa, Jr., Executive 
Officer of the Dept., gave the welcoming 
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address to the members. Dr. Manuel H. 
Guerra presided over the sessions. Mem- 
bers were taken on a tour of the attractive 
language laboratory by Prof. Morgan, and 
returned to hear an address by Prof. Isabel 
Schevill on the subject of the teaching of 
conversational Spanish, who presented a 
lively paper on the spirit and outlook of 
such a course, and captivated the members 
with a short dramatic reading of contem- 
porary Spanish drama which she _ uses 
in classroom instruction. Prof. Marcelino 
Pefuelas, Visiting Professor from the 
Univ. of Denver, delighted his audience 
with a reminder of what constituted the 
true spiritual and intellectual values of 
Hispanic civilization, and that these, rather 
than the superficial appearances of the 
culture, should be taught to our students. 
After luncheon, Donald Schrump presented 
two Spanish films for purposes of appraisal 
and appreciation by the group. The newly 
elected officers are: Manuel H. Guerra, 
president; Kenneth Edwards, vice-president; 
Donald Schrump, treasurer; Miss Helen 
MacDonald, secretary. 


Under the able leadership of its presi- 
dent, Virgil Poulter, the OKLAHOMA 
chapter has increased its membership 
greatly, with 85 paid members now, or an 
increase of 33. The chapter has also initiat- 
ed a newsletter which is being mailed not 
only to members but also to all known 
Spanish teachers in the state. Through the 
newsletter, it is hoped to report Hispanic 
activities in Oklahoma and elsewhere. 


Under the capable guidance of Miss 
Rose Bruckner, president; Mother Mary 
Giles, vice-president; and Frank Bisk, 
secretary-treasurer, the PHILADELPHIA 
chapter continues its series of formal pro- 
fessional meetings and informal public 
meetings. In the spring of 1958, in con- 
junction with Temple Univ., the organiza- 
tion sponsored the National Spanish 
Contest. While students were taking the 
written examinations, Leonard Brownstein 
and Frank Bisk gave an illustrated talk to 
the teachers. They spoke about their 
experiences in Spain while studying there 
during the summer on a scholarship and 
showed their very beautiful slides. In the 
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afternoon, the Consul of Spain addressed 
the entire group. The chapter also joined 
the Modern Language Association of 
Philadelphia and vicinity for a luncheon 
meeting which took place on the campus 
of Mother Cabrini College. In the Spanish 
section, Prof. Manuel Asensio showed his 
slides of Spain and gave a delightful talk 
about his trip. At the general afternoon 
session, Dr. Hayward Keniston spoke about 
the importance of foreign language study. 
In the fall of 1958, Mr. José Vidal, of the 
Univ. of Pennsylvania, spoke at a dinner 
meeting about his impressions of educa- 
tion in the United States as compared with 
the educational program in Spain. Jaime 
Rodriguez of Puerto Rico played the guitar 
and the group joined him in some songs. 
At the Gimbel Bros. Clubwomen’s Center, 
where the Chapter holds meetings on the 
second Saturday of alternate months for 
teachers, students, and the general public 
interested in ‘lo espanol’, the Christmas 
meeting and the Pan American Day meet- 
ing had an attendance of close to three 
hundred persons. Programs of plavs, dances, 
and songs were prepared by students and 
teachers of the various schools in the area. 
At the February and October meetings 
about fifty people were in attendance to 
see slides of the life of the Indians in 
Central Mexico presented by Mrs. Eugenia 
Coulter and to hear a talk on the Chilean 
poet, Pedro Antonio Gonzalez, presented by 
Rodolfo Sudrez. 


REVIEWS 


Conducted by Irnvinc P. Roruserc* 


Durr, Cares, Spanish for Beginners. 
New York: Barnes and Noble (Every- 
day Handbooks No. 271), 1958. Paper. 
xviii+-334 pp. $1.95. 


Spanish for Beginners amply justifies its 
appearance on the crowded scene by its 
novel approach and organization. For- 
tunately, the subtitle “simplified guide to 


* Publishers and authors are requested to send 
books for review to Prof. Irving P. Rothberg, 
ea Editor, Temple Univ., Philadelphia 22, 

a. 
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The first meeting of the SOUTHERN 
ONTARIO chapter was held at Waterloo 
College, Waterloo, Ontario, on Saturday, 
Oct. 25, 1958. Mr. F. Gutiérrez, Manager 
of the Spanish Tourist Office, Toronto, 
Ontario, spoke on Algunos aspectos de la 
diversidad regional espanola. He illustrated 
his talk with a film entitled: Castles and 
Castanets. Of particular importance was 
the fact that this meeting was held in 
conjunction with the Fall Conference of 
the Ontario Modern Language Teachers 
Association, which provided a meeting of 
its own in the morning, followed by a 
luncheon. During the SOC meeting a 
vote of sincere thanks, on behalf of 
the whole Chapter, was extended to Kurt 
Levy, Univ. of Toronto, presently a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council of the 
AATSP, for his relentless efforts in seeking 
out new members for our Chapter. Work- 
ing in close connection with the National 
Membership Committee, Mr. Levy contact- 
ed between sixty and seventy Ontario 
schools to determine which have staff- 
members teaching, or qualified to teach, 
Spanish. Newly elected officers of the 
Chapter are: Mr. Diego Marin, Univ. of 
Toronto, president; Mr. James C. McKeg- 
ney, Waterloo College, Waterloo, vice- 
president; Mr. W. Lawrie Manson, Central 
H. S. of Commerce, Toronto, Secretary- 
treasurer. 


the language of twenty countries” (Cap- 
parently an expression of the publishers’ 
deference to a current American obsession 
about languages) is misleading. This is an 
unusually thorough and comprehensive 
text. 

A companion volume to the same 
author's French for Home Study, it seems 
to be a book with which one might go far 
toward learning Spanish by oneself, and 
still farther with a teacher. Its novelty is 
not that of the usual “simple and clear 
explanations of grammatical rules, pre- 
sented functionally, fully illustrated, and 
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followed by a rich variety of exercises.” 
Its novelty is basically that it assumes an 
adult and literate student who can under- 
stand what he reads, and who wishes to 
follow sound advice on how to go about 
learning Spanish; and that it proceeds to 
give him just that. Teachers who have 
that kind of student should welcome it— 
provided they do not mind having the 
text steal some of their thunder, for it 
says much of what is expected from 
teacher as well as textbook. 

The fifteen lessons of Spanish for 
Beginners are grouped into two Parts. Part 
I, First Principles (Lessons I-VIII) includes 
pronunciation, noun, adjective and adverb 
inflection, the most frequent forms of the 
most frequent verbs, and many other 
things basic to any use of the language. 
Part II, Framework of the language (Les- 
sons IX-XV) introduces “continuous read- 
ing” (a series of literary selections from 
El sombrero de tres picos, Lazarillo de 
Tormes, and a number of American 
works); complete verb conjugation; the 
more systematic sections of grammatical 
presentation; and “situational material” 
Cvocabulary, phrases, and information for 
a large variety of special spheres of interest 
or vocabulary). Each of the fifteen “lessons” 
is divided into five sections or learning 
units, which seem to be, with a few ex- 
ceptions, about the right length for as- 
similating at one time. 

The learner must play a more active 
role, when it comes to exercises, than with 
most texts. There are no fill-in exercises; 
no true-false tests, no sentences to be 
translated from English to “Spanish”; not 
even and “pattern practice.” Mr. Duff's 
approach is exemplified by the following: 
“Practice using these and the other past 
participles given in & 4 with various forms 
of haber, to form compound tenses. Review 
this rather long and difficult lesson care- 
fully, and make up as many sentences as 
you can, using the words, forms, and rules 
of this lesson. . . . Know how the grammar 
works. You will soon be reading native 
Spanish writings, which will drive it home” 
(p. 74). This will doubtless disappoint 
some people; but there is a place for a 
text which does not encourage the indolent 
student to think that he is learning Spanish 


if he somehow goes through the motions 
of putting Spanish words down on paper 
where there were none _ before. Other 
indications of what the student should 
expect of himself are exemplified by “do 
not proceed further until you know these 
pronouns” (p. 29); and “you should be 
able to understand the following phrases 
and sentences. . . . If you have trouble 
with some of them, you need to do some 
reviewing” (p. 38). Early in the book 
comes important advice on the necessity 
of thinking in Spanish, and how to achieve 
it. 
The space which others devote to exer- 
cises is here devoted to reading material; 
to a — of advice on just how to 
assimilate the material; and to pleasantly 
informal explanations of cultural facts, 
presented not in a vacuum but as arising 
naturally out of linguistic matters. Thus 
he explains when to use Don or tt, which 
term for “wife” to use in speaking to the 
lady’s husband, how the subjunctive of 
command feels in Spanish, or what you 
are likely to have for breakfast in Spain, 
as well as how to order what you are 
used to having at home. 

There is also a negative side. This book 
cannot be said to have been much affected 
by recent advances in our knowledge of 
language or in the description of Spanish. 
For example, there is no reason for per- 
petuating the traditional explanation that 
“estar makes statements about the tem- 
porary state or condition of a person or 
thing” (p. 29). This can, and should, be 
vastly improved upon. Certainly the omis- 
sion of the “personal a” in “No tengo 
amigos aqui” and in “Tengo dos tios en 
California” is not because “‘no friends’ 
are not persons” in the one case, and 
because “the uncles are not thought of 
here as individuals” in the other (p. 77). 
It is at least debatable that the student 
should be taught to use jcudl? as an 
adjective, as in “;De cudl pais es Ud?” 
Cp. 41). To present the use or omission 
of el before the names of days of the 
week as a matter of free choice would be 
difficult to justify Cp. 48). Sino is certainly 
not adequately explained bv saving (p. 57): 
“In negative statements SINO, but, only, 
must be used [for “but”],” even when four 
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examples follow. It does not accurately 
reflect usage to say of subject pronouns 
that “in practice [they] are often omitted,” 
and that they “may” be omitted (1) when 
the verb form clearly indicates the subject 
or (2) when the reference is perfectly 
clear (p. 122). Since it is conventional in 
English to label as “passive” any verbal 
phrase consisting of to be + passive 
participle, it is quite inadequate simply 
to say that “the passive is formed by using 
ser as an auxiliary verb with the past 
articiple” (p. 139); and to treat the paral- 
el estar constructions by simply saying 
“estar is used (before past participles) of 
some matters which are or may be per- 
manent” (p. 73). 

1 find a disturbing number of such 
questionable points. | shall certainly want 
to have my say too if any of my friends 
attempt to learn Spanish from it. 

Most questionable of all (to put it 
mildly) is the section on pronunciation. 
If Mr. Duff's statements are true, either 
Tomas Navarro Tomas is an incompetent 
phonetician or else they are talking about 
two different languages. We must each 
choose his own authority—be it one of 
these or our own personal impressions of 
the language. There would be little gained 
by listing all the mis-statements; but a 
sampling seems called for. The letter e is 
said (p. 3) to have the sound of é in café 
(whatever that may be); but “it is short 
in a final syllable or in a word of one 
syllable when a consonant follows, like e 
in set: papel, joven, vale, el, en, mujer.” 
It wall be hard to get things more 
wrong. The letter o is said (p. 4) to have 
the sound of o in hope . . . before r it is 
somewhat like o in our north.” Perhaps 
the most shocking of all is the statement 
that eu is pronounced like “ey-oo (stress 
on oo [sic!]): deuda.” Duff does give a 
warning (p. 5) that “you must realize that 
the English equivalents given above are 
at best makeshifts and do not represent the 
true value of Spanish vowels and vowel 
combinations.” word was never 
spoken! Page 6 has the astounding state- 
ment that it is an error to say that the 
letters b and v have the same sound in 
Spanish. Despite some good things in this 
portion of the book, the learner would 
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be much better advised to skip it complete- 
ly and to seek more accurate information 
elsewhere. 

On the whole, this is a worthwhile 
addition to the shelf of Spanish textbooks 
and deserves wide use, at least as an experi- 
mental alternative to Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee. 


Clark Univ. J. Ricuarp Rei 

Taytor, James L., A Portuguese-English 
Dictionary. Stanford: Stanford Univ. 
Press, 1958. ix+655, (7) pp. $11.50. 


The non-existence of a truly comprehen- 
sive, sturdily trustworthy, and easily ac- 
cessible Portuguese-English dictionary has 
long been the deep despair of all who labor 
in the Luso-Brazilian vineyard. 

To Taylor of Stanford must therefore 
go our warm salute and sincere congratula- 
tions for the publication of a bilingual, 
cultural bridge of prime utility. 

Moreover, the compiler’s aim—to meet 
the broadest requirements of the largest 
possible the highest 
commendation. 

He has included technical words in all 
categories; idioms, colloquialisms, and 
slang, with their English counterparts; and 
especially (and this is a praiseworthy 
feature) a rich variety of Brazil's fabulous 
flora and fauna, all with their common 
names or descriptions in English. 

The volume opens with a brief intro- 
ductory discussion of orthography (Brazil- 
ian is chosen as standard, i.e., afeto over 
afecto) and of pronunciation (Brazilian, 
or more narrowly, carioca, again is chosen 
as standard, i.e., patrimdnio over patri- 
ménio), and closes with an Appendix of 
Verb Models, arranged by an associate. 

In the preparation of his work Taylor 
had to perform subjective surgery upon 
an immensely wealthy Portuguese lexicon,’ 
finally selecting an optimum number of 
60,000 entries as best suited to his purpose. 

Exception must be taken, however, to 
the author’s exclusion of some very common 
and essential items that even a smaller 
dictionary should not omit. 

For example, an entrancing earmark of 
Portuguese (more particularly Brazilian- 
Portuguese) popular speech is the elusive 
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diminutive, with its special values so hard 
to define. Here are a few which have been 
sacrificed: bomzinho nice, good-natured, 
kindhearted, quite well, completely recov- 
ered; doentinho ill (poor little fellow); 
6randezinho surprisingly big; maézinha 
mommy; mauzinho mischievous; mulher- 
zinha fast woman; paizinho daddy; pre- 
sentezinho modest little present; prontinho 
all set, all ready, just made, on the table; 
safadinho naughty boy; todinho every lit- 
tle bit, absolutely all. 

Furthermore, the compiler has not in- 
cluded documentation on another Brazil- 
ian plaything. I refer to the alluring, the 
infamous jdgo do bicho, the Brazilian brand 
of our numbers game, but picturesquely 
labeled, for each of twenty-five numbers 
is identified with the name of an animal. 
Taylor's despreocupagao is forthwith re- 
paired: (1) avestruz, (2) aguia, (3) bu- 
tro, (4) borboleta, (5) cachorro, (6) ca- 
bra, (7) carneiro, (8) camelo, (9) cobra, 
(10) coelho, (11) cavalo, (12) elefante, 
(13) galo, (14) gato, (15) jacaré, (16) 
ledo, (17) macaco, (18) porco, (19) pa- 
vao, (20) peru, (21) touro, (22) tigre, 
(23) urso, (24) veado (25) vaca. 

In some instances, the compiler’s lexi- 
cological technique must also be questioned, 
particularly in the excessive use of the 
articles ‘the’ and ‘a’. Under Papa, why ‘the 
Pope’, which is O Papa? And in the same 
line we find: “(not cap., f. pl.) pap, gruel 
. . .” Is this acceptable lexicographical pro- 
cedure? 

Under péo, 2d and 3d lines, why are 
‘yesterday's bread’ and ‘day-old bread’ sepa- 
rated by a semi-colon? Are they not one 
and the same meaning? 

Under hemoplasia, Taylor has (f. Biol.) 
and in the same line (Med.). Why does he 
include the gender f. and the label Biol. in 
the same parentheses? Does this mean that 
it is feminine when it is biological and no 
gender when it is medical? Is this in keep- 
ing with accepted standards of lexicological 
methodology? This practice occurs through- 
out the book. 

While such flaws do bear witness to the 
compiler’s amateur status as a lexicogra- 

her, they certainly do not darken the bril- 
iance of his lexical accomplishment, in a 
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language area of such enormous geographi- 
cal diffusion. 

To Taylor’s fine list of words, the re- 
viewer would only add, as a sample contri- 
bution to future work in Portuguese lexi- 
cography, these modest few from the many 
favorites he has harvested over the years as 
a student of a language which has been 
called “la plus délicate et la plus compli- 
quée de n’importe quelle langue romane.” 


abacaxi something hard to do, e.g., descascar 
um a. to overcome a difficulty; alfacinha adj of 
or pertaining to Lisbon, e.g., Ele tem um sota- 
que a. He has a Lisbon accent; aliviar to steal; 
aperitivos pretzels (Portugal); arca de Noé 
pawnshop; Até qualquer dia See you around; 
atitude strong stand, e.g., tomar uma a. to come 
to a decision; autopsiar to frisk (a sleeper or 
drunk); badejo big, fat, pretty (said of fish), 
e.g., Que camorim badejo! Olha, que badeja de 
gurijuba!; bamba m big shot; barata coupé; 
batata: na b. right on the nose; batina student 
frock coat (Portugal; bem: Faz muito b! Good 
for you!; besta: Ninguém é b. nao No one’s that 
stupid! They can’t fool me! You won't catch me 
doing that!; bomba something worthless, e.g., 
Esta festa é uma b. This party’s a washout; 
bélo: dar o b. to stand (someone) up; brinque- 
do: Isto nado é b. This is no joke; bucha steel 
wool; cafuné clicking nails of thumb and middle 
finger in someone’s hair (the original tranquili- 
zer); cair no passo to take part in the mad 
frivolity of the Brazilian frévo; cambio go ahead, 
over (two-way radio); capitao chamber pot; 
cara-dura tough guy; cardo: passar c. em to 
bawl (someone) out; caveira duty aboard ship, 
e.g., c. do leme duty at the helm; chumbar to 
flunk a course; ciente Roger; cobertura de com- 
boio convoy escort; copo de agua wedding recep- 
tion; coronel sugar daddy; crava m person al- 
ways asking for something (Coimbra); crianco- 
la big baby; devedor: saldo d. debit balance; 
espotagem spotting (nav.); estar: Esta muito 
frio, esta? Is it cold? Esta muito calor, nao 
esta? It's warm, isn't it?; farofeiro show-off; 
fazer aguas to dive for trim (submarine); feio: 
E muito f. That's not very nice (to child); ferrar 
pestana to get some shut-eye; ficar: Ficou de me 
dar a resposta amanhda He agreed to give me his 
reply tomorrow; fondgrafo windbag; futrica m 
non-student (Coimbra), vestir a f. not to wear 
the student capa e batina; gansa cigarette butt; 
&raca: Qual é a g! That's not very funny! (Rio); 
grampear to fasten with bobby-pin, i.e., to arrest; 
inga cabeludo edible fruit (Brazil); inverdade 
untruth; isso: Ndo por i! You're welcome!; japao 
stranger in Coimbra for class-day exercises 
(OQueima das fitas); JOC (Juventude Operaria 
Catélica) Catholic Youth Society (Portugal); 
jocista member of JOC; largar: A que hora vocé 
larga? What time do you knock off?; limpeza a 
séco dry cleaning; lingua-de-sogra long paper 
whistle which uncoils (a mischievous sample of 
Brazilian humorous finesse); mao: em m. de- 
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livered by hand; meia six (on telephone); mélho 
de ferrugem black meat gravy; narciso young 
thief who works alone; navio de superficie sur- 
face vessel; nuvem detective; Ora essa! Don't 
mention it!; ova something worthless, e.g., 
Aquéle carro é uma o. That car is just plain 
junk; ovos moles egg paste confection a in 
Aveiro and sold in miniature barrels; parabéns 
congratulations, e.g., Hoje vocé esta de p! You 
have good reason to be happy today!; parddia: 
Vou pra a p. I'm going out for a good time (Por- 
tugal); peixeira fish knife (favorite weapon of 
the pernambucanos); pipi elegantly overdressed 
(Portugal); plantao: Nao se admite p. No loiter- 
ing allowed; prego: botar no p. to hock; puto 
third-year student (Coimbra), semi- p. second- 
year student. Second-year girls carefully say 
Sou semi; puxa! interjection expressing mild 
emotion, e.g., Puxa, tanto calor! My, it’s hot! 
Puxa, como ela é feia! Boy, is she in! Puxa, 
eu me esqueci dos ovos! Oh, oh, I forgot the 
eggs!; rondar o brando to haul slack (naut.); 
rota: seguir em r. directa to steer a straight 
course (naut.); russo mountain mist over Quitan- 
dinha (Rio); saudares: Meus s! Greetings!; 
senhora: Minha Nossa Senhora! Good Heavens!; 
ser: Foi que éle disse? What did he say? Foi 
que aconteceu? What happened?, como seja(m) 
for example; s6 vendo You have to see it your- 
self; sujo: Vocé esta s. comigo I’m real mad at 
you; tanto: duas vezes t. as much again, nem 
t. assim not that bad (much); tinir de gente” 
to be jammed (crowded); tiro: direcao de t. 
fire control (nav.), Dé um t. nisso Cut that out!; 
topar: Eu nao topo aquéle sujeito I can’t stand 
that guy; traseiras: nas t. do acougue behind the 
meat market; vuco-vuco old clothes store or stall; 
xente: Oh, x! Darn it! Pshaw! (or even louder); 
xixi drizzle; by extension, act of child’s urinating; 
Vamos, filhinho, fazer xixi. 


NOTES 


1Freire and Campos, Grande E Novissimo Dicio- 
nario Da Lingua Portuguésa, Rio, 1943, 5 vols., 
5283 pp., lists 171,046 main entries. 

2Often accompanied by an eloquent gesture in 
Brazil, described as follows by Montgomery Mer- 
riman in his delightful and original Portuguese— 
Portrait of the Language of Brazil (Rio: Irmaos 
Pongetti, 1945, p. 157): “The tips of the fingers 
of either hand repeatedly beat against the tip of 
the thumb of the same hand, all fingers being 
upright.” This brilliant study lists many interest- 
ing examples of thieves’ argot, only a few of 


which I have included here. 


Henry Hare Carter 
Univ. of Notre Dame 


Aarcon, Pepro ANTONIO pz, El sombrero 
de tres picos, ed. Ernest Herman Hes- 
pelt. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 
1958. xxxii + 222 pp. $2.60. 


“For over forty years it has been a favor- 
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ite in our Spanish classrooms, where each 
succeeding generation has felt its eT 
and charm. It is one of those classics whic 
never become old-fashioned.” And to these 
remarks in the editor’s preface one may well 
add that neither students nor on ee 
ever seem to tire of this sprightly tale; it is 
truly a classroom classic. 

Professor Hespelt’s new edition of El 
sombrero de tres picos is quite in the best 
tradition of early scholarly textbooks. The 
fine introduction is written with real ap- 
preciation and it contains essential bio- 
graphical details as well as the circum- 
stances bearing upon the writing and pub- 
lication of the author's principal works. 
Much interesting material in the introduc- 
tion is the me | of a thorough study of 
the autobiographical essays of Alarcén. The 
editor includes also a chronological list of 
the author’s works and a brief bibliography 
of works about him. 

The text, conscientiously prepared, fol- 
lows the customary chapter division and it 
is complete “except for three minor ex- 
cisions made necessary by classroom eti- 
quette.” It has 115 full pages 
of reading material. Notes at the bottom of 
the page provide good explanation of diffi- 
culties, and the translations of idiomatic 
constructions are literal enough to make 
sense to the student. The excellent com- 
ments in footnotes and vocabulary on his- 
torical and literary allusions are copious, 
ay helpful to student and instructor. 

e end vocabulary (pp. 165-222) appears 
to be complete. The size of the text is con- 
venient, the type and format satisfactory. 

For the prefacio del autor and each of 
the thirty-six chapters, Professor Hespelt 
has provided an exercise (pp. 129-164) 
consisting of questions in Spanish, idiom 
lists, and sentences to be translated from 
English to Spanish; twenty-two of the exer- 
cises contain an additional section for vo- 
cabulary drill. The questions average about 
nine to the exercise, the idioms seven, and 
the sentences six. The sentences are often 
longer where there are only a few to an 
exercise, being equivalent to a short con- 
nected paragraph. In the sentences the 
tenses are reviewed thoroughly, and while 
there is no particular system in the cover- 
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age of grammar, a cursory check indicates 
a satisfactory review. For example, the sub- 
junctive occurs in some fifteen per cent of 
the sentences, the reflexive in about five 
per cent. With extensive use of the exer- 
cises this text may be sufficient for a semes- 
ter at the intermediate level, but it can be 
finished at mid-semester by omitting some 
adjunct materials. 

Professor Hespelt has handled the Som- 
brero with care and affection; congratula- 
tions are due him and the publisher for 
their new edition of this most entertaining 
of stories. 

Wm. A. McKnicur 
Univ. of North Carolina 


Torete, Jost Manus, A Working Biblio- 
graphy of Brazilian Literature. Gaines- 
ville: Univ. of Florida Press, 1957. 114 
pp. $6. 

Bibliography is to the scholar what stone 
and steel are to the architect. Both are hard 
to come by, but without them neither can 
perform his function satisfactorily. Prof. 
Topete has done a great service to Brazilian 
literature, as well as to those who seek 
inspiration and enjoyment in its bosom. 

There is no better definition of the 
goal of the work than that set by the 
author: “The primary purpose of this 
working bibliography of Brazilian literature 
is to present a at Boe picture of its major 
writers both bibliographically and critically, 
to bring together all known critical works 
on the subject, and to include as many of 
the contemporary writers as space and 
economy permit.” We must note with the 
author that this is a “working” bibliography; 
and work it does. It is, therefore, selective 
in its coverage of authors, especially with 
reference to secondary and tertiary writers 
of the nineteenth century, in which case 
“the judgment of modern criticism has 
guided selections and omissions.” The more 
important the literary figure, the more 
lengthy, of course, are the critical refer- 
ences. The bibliographical data comes up 
to 1952, while critical material in some 
cases reaches 1954. In the general reference 
part, however, the author sets out to cite 
all known reference works, and, in the 
section on the essay (which also includes 
some material on philosophy), he seeks to 
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give a full bibliographical picture of that 
genre, also. Only under those headings 
does Prof. Topete strive for inclusiveness. 
The listings under the essay form a patti- 
cularly interesting contribution for, as the 
author states, they are “nowhere else to be 
found.” 

The Working Bibliography is divided 
into six principal parts headed by works 
of General Reference. In the latter are 
found Histories of Literature and General 
Reference; Special Studies on Writers, 
Regions, Movements, Subjects, etc.; Antho- 
logies of Poetry, Short Stories, and Miscel- 
laneous; Bibliographies; Biobibliographies; 
and General Studies on the Colonial 
Period, Romanticism and Indianism. Parts 
II through V are introduced in turn by a 
bibliography of major general studies on 
each genre. Part II treats of Criticism, the 
Essay, Journalism, and Biography; Part 
III, the Novel and Other Prose Fiction; 
Part IV, Poetry; and Part V, the Theater. 
The final section (Part VI) deals with 
Selected English and Spanish Translations, 
and includes Fiction, Nonfiction, Poetry, 
and the Theater; it is quite short. 

In the indispensable Name Index, Prof. 
Topete has followed the system now in 
bs use in Brazilian libraries. Although 
it is a vast improvement over the hodge- 
podge lack of system so often used in years 
past, the uninitiated should note that, be- 
cause of the complicated nature of many 
Portuguese family names, the reader may 
still find it necessary on occasion to scout 
around to find the author he seeks. For 
this, however, Prof. Topete bears no blame, 
for he has provided extensive cross- 
referencing. 

Prof. Topete has produced a really 
workable, working bibliography. His thor- 
oughness, and his incisive comments will 
be appreciated by students, teachers and 
librarians alike. With a completeness not 
burdened by the clumsiness of exhaustive- 
ness, he has well earned our sincere 
gratitude. 


Craupe L. Huter 
Univ. of California, Los Angeles 


Ouivera, Orro, Breve historia de la litera- 
~ tura antillana. Mexico, D.F.! Ediciones 
de Andrea, 1957. 222 pp. $2.50. 


REvIEWsS 


This book traces the development of 
literary expression in Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic and Puerto Rico from spasmodic 
beginnings in colonial days through the 
turbulent “growing pains” of political and 
intellectual emancipation to the shaping of 
an independent literary pattern, the “re- 
afirmacién de lo propio,” during the more 
recent decades. 

Structurally, the seventh volume in the 
Breve historia series follows the technique 
for which its predecessors have been justly 
acclaimed. Each of the four major divisions 
offers (a) a succinct survey of the historical 
and cultural circumstances which provide 
the setting for literary production, (b) 
concise descriptive or analytical comments 
on significant exponents of verse, prose and 
the drama, and (c) lists of recommended 
readings and works of criticism. The con- 
cluding section of the book is devoted to a 
pac bibliography and to a helpful index 
of authors’ names. 

Professor Olivera appears to be conscious 
of the weakness implicit in the Breve 
historia policy of starring or double starring 
those authors and works deemed valuable 
or even indispensable for specialized cours- 
es. We cannot share his concern, believing 
as we do that in a work which purports to 
open up much virgin territory, such a ten- 
tative appraisal is essential for effective 
class room use. But why is the starring 
method not carried a step further and 
applied to the critical works as well? Surely 
they too vary in calibre, pertinence and 
usefulness to the student, which would 
make a measure of gentle guidance equally 
expedient. 

Parenthetically, and for the sake of 
future editions, it may not be amiss to 
record that “Mauppassant” (p. 70) ought 
to shed a p, “Nietzche” (p. 70) pick up an 
s, “Meléndez Concha” (p. 124) a comma 
between surname and Christian name, and 
“Rosembaum” (p. 133) trade the first m 
for an n. 

Tt seems to us that Professor Olivera has 
successfully avoided the pitfalls inherent 
in the Concise Literary History genre. He 
has marshalled an impressive mass of 
material, has sifted it painstakingly, clas- 
sified it carefully and appraised it critically 
with good taste. One wonders whether 
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some of the names which appear at differ- 
ent points of the book, particularly under 
the all-embracing heading OTROS, star- 
less, sans lecturas, sans critica (“sans every 
thing”), ought to have been omitted, if 
only to bring the major figures into sharper 
focus. However, whom to include and 
whom to leave out, above all in the con- 
temporary period? Alas, this is the eternal 


‘dilemma on the horns of which the literary 


historian must balance more or less 
precariously. 

Students and teachers are indebted to 
author Olivera for approaching his difhcult 
task with such thoroughness and enthus- 
iasm and to editor De Andrea for providing 
yet another handy, neatly-printed class 
room tool. 

In leafing through the bibliographical 
notes which testify to an important domain 
in the author’s broad interests, one cannot 
help but be struck by the virtual absence 
of substantial critical material in English. 
Here is hoping that English-speaking critics 
and graduate students may in future take 
— heed, through Olivera’s splendid 
ittle volume, of some of the many literary 
values which have so far escaped their 
attention “en una de las regiones . . . mas 
olvidadas en la ensefianza de las letras 
hispanoamericanas.” 


Univ. of Toronto 


Kurt L. Levy 


Stoman, Axsert E., The Dramatic 
manship of Calderén, His Use of Earlier 
Plays. Oxford: The Dolphin Book Com- 
pany, Ltd., 1958. 327 pp. 

Professor Sloman’s book is an important 
contribution to the field of Calderén 
studies. The author examines the im- 
mediate sources of eight plays, El médico 
de su honra, Las armas hermosura, 
Los cabellos de Absalén, El mayor encanto 
amor, La nitta de Gomez Arias, El principe 
constante, El alcalde de Zalamea and La 
vida es sueno. He shows how each of these 
plays is an improvement over its source 
in regard to dramatic craftsmanship and 
human significance. Mr. Sloman goes into 
detail to point out how Calderén trans- 
formed his sources in various ways: by 
providing new material and new characters 
to replace what he had rejected for various 
reasons, and by making minor alterations 
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for a more compelling dramatic effect. In 
most cases Calderén has achieved a tighten- 
ing of the action and a more cohesive unity 
through a thematic linking of the person- 
ages of the main action and those of the 
secondary action. 

It is only within very recent years that 
El médico de su honra has come to be 
considered an outstanding play. But it 
may not be easy for some critics to accept 
without some reservations Sloman’s en- 
thusiastic appraisal of it as a “vigorous 
criticism of the code of honour.” The 
protagonist Gutierre is not only what Mr. 
Sloman says of him on p. 58, but one might 
add that he is also passionate and impru- 
dent, and, that his barbarous act goes 
unpunished at the end of the play. This 
offends the reader's sense of justice. It is 
true that Calderén has shown in this play 
the pitfalls of the honor code and human 
weaknesses; nevertheless, it seems to this 
reviewer that the work fails to achieve 
the true dimension of tragedy. Calderén 
could have made Gutierre recognize his 
error and then suffer a far greater reversal 
of fortune by causing him to lose his own 
life. 

After a comparison of Los cabellos de 
Absalon with its source and a_ brilliant 
exposé of its merits and shortcomings, the 
author poses the question of why Calderén 
appropriated an entire act of Tirso for his 
own Act Il and wrote an imperfect Act 
III. Mr. Sloman then ventures two guesses: 
1) a lack of interest on Calderén’s part 
after the work had begun, because he 
must have realized that the material could 
not be fashioned into a unified whole; 2) 
Calderén may have been commissioned by 
an autor to write a play on short notice 
and, working against time took over an 
act of Tirso’s. Might it be added that 
perhaps Calderén decided he could not 
improve on Tirso’s Act II and found it 
acceptable as a prelude to a third act on 
Absalén’s ambition? Tirso’s play is restric- 
tive in its action and is limited to the 
seduction of Tamar by her brother and his 
subsequent death. Calderén’s play is much 
more expansive, a kind of “Hollywood 
spectacular” on a “wide screen,” embracing 
not only the story of Amén but also that 
of Absalén. It seems to me that both Tirso’s 
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and Calderon's play is each great in its own 
way, despite the fact that Mr. Sloman 
finds the latter's play “unsatisfactory.” 

In discussing the fulfillment of the 
prophecy in La vida es sueno and in El 
mayor monstruo los celos, Mr. Sloman 
remarks about the second play that “if 
Mariene dies at the end . . . as the Jewish 
astrologer has predicted, it is not because 
of a fate or destiny which is imposed from 
without, but because of the moral errors 
of Mariene herself, of the Emperor Octa- 
vian and above all of Herod.” The point 
I wish to make is that Calderén works out 
his denouement so that Mariene dies not 
as a result of all these moral errors, but 
by a dagger intended for Octaviano which 
strikes her fortuitously during the resultant 
confusion after the lights have been 
extinguished. 

Professor Sloman is perhaps the first 
critic to notice the striking similarity 
between La vida es sueno and its source, 
Yerros de naturaleza y aciertos de la for- 
tuna. Other critics failed to see the connec- 
tion between the two works because they 
approached the play through the plot 
instead of through the characters and the 
theme. 

It should be pointed out that the author 
is aware that there are other plays by 
Calderén which derive from known sourc- 
es, but he has limited himself to the eight 
mentioned above. 

Mr. Sloman includes a Bibliography of 
Calderonian criticism since 1900, arranged 
by years. It would have facilitated its use- 
fulness if the year had been printed at the 
head of each annual listing. 


Univ. of Wisconsin Everetr W. Hesse 


Gutiérrez NAjyera, Manuer, Cuentos 
completos y otras narraciones, ed. E. K. 
Mapes with a preliminary study by 
Francisco Gonzalez Guerrero. Mexico: 
Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 1958. 477 
pp. 48 pesos. 

The onerous task of collecting the com- 
ey works of Manuel Gutiérrez Najera 
as been admirably undertaken by Profes- 
sor E. K. Mapes, and the appearance of 
this first monumental volume, some sixty- 
three years after the death of Mexico's 
distinguished journalist, is of interest to 
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all Hispanists and especially to those 
interested in Mexican letters. As the pri- 
mary source of his material Mapes ions 
utilized the files of the Mexico City news- 
papers to which Gutiérrez Najera contribut- 
ed during his active but relatively brief 
career. The stated purpose of the volume 
is to make many previously inaccessible 
prose works of Gutiérrez Najera available 
to the public and to provide a complete 
history of each separate composition. Com- 
plicating the task is the fact that many 
of these compositions were published as 
many as five times under a variety of 
pseudonyms and in various forms. In 
general the last revision published by 
Gutiérrez Najera has been selected for this 
volume, although significant variations of 
earlier versions are provided in the abun- 
dant footnotes. 

The eighty-seven compositions which 
comprise the Cuentos completos have been 
chronologically arranged in four categories: 
Cuentos, Otras narraciones, Fragmentos de 
novela, and Adaptaciones e imitaciones. 
Included in the first category are forty- 
eight compositiones all of which are short 
stories in the strict sense of the word. The 
twenty-five prose works in the second 
category are treated separately because they 
lack certain characteristics of true cuentos 
but yet have some narrative elements. Many 
are related generically to the crénicas, the 
short artistic prose sketches which Gutiérrez 
Najera turned out assiduously for the daily 

ress. Between 1877 and 1890 Gutiérrez 
Niéjera began three novels, none of which 
was ever completed. These three fragments 
are reproduced in the third section. In the 
last category are eleven compositions often 
published as Gutiérrez Najera originals but 
which are, as Gutiérrez Najera himself 
affirmed, adaptations from other authors. 
The chronological arrangement of these 
eighty-seven compositions, all of which 
were published between 1876 and 1894, 
facilitates the study of the development 
of Gutiérrez Najera’s skill as a narrative 
artist. From the simple dialogue with 
humorous overtones of his early cuentos it 
is possible to follow his progression to the 
sentimental tale and finally to the cuento 
costumbrista, at times nostalgic but more 
often tempered by bitter irony. 
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Likewise of importance is Francisco 
Gonzalez Guerrero’s extensive preliminary 
study which outlines the general character- 
istics of Spanish American modernism and 
evaluates Gutiérrez Najera’s contribution to 
the entire movement. The sections of this 
study which deal with Gutiérrez Najera’s 
Revista azul and with his entire prose 
writings are especially valuable. 

The Cuentos completos is a meritorious 
collection which in no manner wants for 
bibliographical completeness or scholarly 
thoroughness, and it is hoped that com- 
panion volumes of Gutiérrez Najera’s 
croénicas, verse, literary criticism, and mis- 
cellaneous writings will soon be forth- 
coming. 

Hartey D. OpeRHELMAN 
Texas Technological College 


Gotpen, Herserr H. and Simcues, Sey- 
mour O., Modern Iberian Language and 
Literature: A Bibliography of Homage 
Studies. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1958. x+-184 pp. $4. 

This is the second in a series of biblio- 
graphies of homage studies in the field of 
Romance languages by Golden and Sim- 
ches. The first, Modern French Literature 
and Language, appeared in 1953. A third, 
now in preparation, will concern itself with 
Italian literature and language. Like its 
predecessor this paperback volume was 
photomechanically reproduced from copy 
especially prepared by the authors, that is, 
the final typescript is identical with the 
authors’ manuscript. 

In Part I, List of Homage Volumes, 
they have ferreted out 424 studies, 
mélanges, miscelanea, collections, memorial 
volumes, birthday testimonials, presentation 
volumes, and dedication numbers of jour- 
nals in honor of some 400 scholars. These 
men are alphabetically listed with a descrip- 
tion of the volume or volumes dedicated to 
them. In Parts, II, III, and IV, 2054 
articles on Iberian language and literature 
written since 1500 are listed under such 
general headings as language, literature, 
folklore, and literary and intellectual rela- 
tions. Then there are subdivisions on 
Spanish, Spanish-American, Portuguese, 
Brazilian, Catalan, Galician, Valencian, and 
Basque studies. An excellent index facili- 
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tates the examiner in his researches. For 
instance, in Part I will be found two 
homage collections in honor of Menéndez 
Pidal, one of them running into six 
volumes. In Parts II, III, and IV one may 
find listed twenty-four articles which he 
himself wrote for various a 


These bibliographical beavers, Golden of 


Boston University and Simches of Tufts, 
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are to be warmly congratulated on their 
scholarly and painstaking travail de béné- 
diction. There are surprisingly few t 
graphical errors. I found one. 
p. ix the designation III got lost in the 
photomechanics. 


Samuet M. WaxMan 
Boston Univ. (1910-55) 


TEACHING AIDS 


Conducted by Marjorie C. Jounston* 


COMIC BOOKS AS A TEACHING TOOL 


Carto Vacca 
Wellesley High School 


In a carefully selected list of comic 
books, teachers Re a teaching aid com- 
parable to colored slides, colored filmstrips, 
colored movies, and colored television. 
Comics dealing with animal stories, adven- 
ture, science, history, geography, biography, 
and literary classics are all welcomed. 

It is not extravagant to say that the 
modern comic book has an ancient and 
honorable lineage, for from prehistoric 
times down to the present day all ages of 
mankind have left stories in picture form. 
Many social, civic, and business organiza- 
tions are using the comic format today to 
expound their views. Some church leaders 
have given their imprimatur to illustrated 
Bible stories for distribution to Sunday 
school classes. Nor is interest in the picture 
story limited to children. One need only 
point to television with its millions of 
viewers every night looking at pictures on 
a screen. 

Some teachers proudly boast that they 
have never read a comic book in their life. 
They just. know that all comic books are 
trash. This writer cheerfully agrees that 
many comic books are sheer graphic in- 
sanity, but don’t teachers care to know 
who or what is competing with them for 
pupil attention and interest? An area which 
attracts several million boys and girls every 
year should engage the attention of lan- 
guage teachers, whose major activity is 
communication. It should not be forgotten 
that comic books are not all alike. They 
differ in content, art work, and editorial 
standards. 

First of all, the comic book can be a 
valuable teaching aid. The United States 
Army schools have achieved extraordinary 
success using this technique with illiterates 
and non-English-speaking soldiers. Comic 


* Teachers are urged to send materials or re- 
quests and suggestions for materials to Miss John- 


ston, USOE, DHEW, Washington 25, D.C. 


books can also help literates who are slow 
learners. Reading comic books outside 
school hours helps reading progress in 
school. Some teachers state that comics 
inculcate lazy reading habits, but only a 
carefully designed research project can 
answer this criticism. 

There can be no question that the 
interest of young people in the writer's 
Spanish classes has increased by leaps and 
bounds since comic books were introduced. 
Sometimes youngsters wish to read the 
original text after reading a “Classic 

mic.” Some young readers assert that 
the better comic books offer a clearer 
understanding, a deeper insight into nature, 
science, geography, biography, history, and 

atriotism. Another value of superior comic 

k reading is that boys and girls identify 

themselves with heroes and heroines and 
so experience vicarious satisfactions. 

Spanish comic books often contain il- 
lustrations of idioms, syntax, and vocabu- 
lary studied in class. Spanish comic books 
broaden the range of pupils’ vocabularies 
and deepen their knowledge of structure, 
thus increasing reading comprehension. Of 
course comics introduce students to col- 
loquial Spanish. If a student doesn’t 
the Spanish colloquialism, the 
pictorial representation will usually clarify 
the difficulty. 

Mexican comic books used in my 
Spanish classes have all been approved 
by the Secretarfa de Educacién Publica. 
Careful selection is also exercised in order- 
ing comics from Cuba, Venezuela, Argen- 
tina, and Spain. These are placed in a 
magazine rack in the classroom and pupils 
are invited to take them home whenever 
they have free time. When the comic books 
are returned, pupils seem to enjoy chatting 
informally at the end of the day for a few 
minutes in Spanish about the comic book 
they've just read. It is stimulating to see 
changes in attitudes, growth in oral fluency, 
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halting phrases transmuted into language 
wer. 

Some of the comic books available in 
my classroom are Historietas de Walt 
Disney, Super Raton (Mighty Mouse), 
Pato Donald (Donald Duck), El Pajaro 
Loco (Woody Woodpecker), La Zorra y 
el Cuervo (The Fox and the Crow), Daniel 
el Travieso (Dennis the Menace), Lorenzo 
y Pepita (Dagwood Bumstead and Blon- 
die), Red Ryder, El Gato Félix, Clasicos 
del Cine, Aventuras de la Vida Real, Vidas 
Ilustres, La Pequena Lulu, Tom y Jerry, 
Leyendas de América, and El Conejo de la 
Suerte (Bugs Bunny). Also Archi (Archie, 
the high school boy with troubles typical 
of teen-agers: school, sports, cleaning the 
cellar, mowing the lawn, getting the family 
car, dates and the like). Patsy Walker is 
the feminine counterpart of Archie. 

All of the books mentioned above may 
be ordered for ten cents each (U.S. cur- 
rency) from Donato Guerra, Apartado 
Postal 10223, México 1, D.F. The following 
are available from Editora de Periddicos, 
S.C.L., Apartado Postal 947, México 1, 
D.F.: Dick Tracy, Petronila, Travesuras, 
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Bebito Patito. 

Also displayed in the classroom are the 
magazines Selecciones del Reader's Digest, 
Para Ti (Argentina), Hoy (Mexico), Zig- 
Zag (Chile), Fotos (Spain), El Ruedo 
(Spain), Ellas (Cuba), and Hispania. 

Why do young people read comics? They 
read them because they provide adventure, 


suspense, plot, and because they are some- 
times truly comic. 


SURVEY OF LANGUAGE LABS 


The U. S. Office of Education has just 
issued the latest survey of language labora- 
tories, which includes list of institutions 
which have language labs; laboratory equip- 
ment and costs; materials and techniques, 
etc. The title of the publication is 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE LABORATOR- 
IES IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
Bulletin 1959, No. 3, by Dr. Marjorie C. 
Johnston. Copies of this survey may be 
obtained upon request from the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Division of Public 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. The 
price is 35c. 
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A New Concept for Language Teaching 


Here, for the first time 

is a language laboratory system, 
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to meet the needs of the teacher. 
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Placement Bureau 


ARE YOU SEEKING to improve your — send $5.00 to the Director of the Bureau, 
present teaching positions Do you have Professor Agnes M. Brady, 105 Fraser 
friends or students who plan to begin [{fall, University of Kansas. Lawrence, 
teaching Spanish or Portuguese next Kansas. No commission is charged be 


year? If so, you and they should make vond the registration fee, but all regis 
use of the services of our Placement 
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Popular Textbooks for the Spanish curriculum .. . 


A Brief Spanish Review Grammar 


Stressing mastery of basic vocabulary, idioms, and 
constructions, this popular grammar gives a clear and 
concise presentation of the material generally accepted 
as essential review for second-year courses in Spanish. 
Rules are carefully explained so that the student ap- 
preciates grammar as a necessity for facility in think- 
ing and speaking in Spanish. Drill exercises and ma- 
terial for translation are brief, but illustrative of the 
work covered in each lesson. “A clear textbook treat- 
ment; the exercises are very well designed.” Rudolph 
Cardona, Western Reserve University. “A good, solid 
book giving a good grammar and verb review ...a 
welcome addition to our teaching materials.” Hispania. 
186 pp. $3.25 


Spanish For Beginners 


SECOND EDITION. Class tested in 150 colleges, this 

leading textbook is designed for the beginning Spanish 

course. It consists of 22 lessons with a review at the 

end of every five lessons, as well as a concluding general 

All in the — of 

introduce practical situations and cultural materia 

NORMAN P. dealing with both Spain and Latin America. These will 
SACKS be particularly useful in classes where oral training is 

College content, and abundant exercises render the equally 
a suitable when reading is the main objective. “Jt is 
lively, and should be easy to adapt to any sound peda- 

gogical ideas the teacher may have.” H. W. Hilborn, 

Queens University, Canada. “. . . the material is good; 

the grammar well explained.” Alexander Hull, University 

of Massachusetts. en. 282 pp. $3.75 


Cuentos de Hoy y de Ayer 


STORIES OF TODAY AND YESTERDAY is designed 

as the final reader for first-year, or the opening reader 

for second-year college Spanish. It includes 18 appeal- 

ing stories graded in difficulty from the best of Spanish 

and Spanish-American literature. 16 of the selections 

are somewhat simplified; in all cases, content, style, and 

y Valle-Inclan an namuno are untouc originals. 

NORMAN P. Helpful teaching aids include: biographical introduc- 
SACKS tions and cuestionarios; an extensive vocabulary; foot- 
notes explaining vocabulary, idioms, etc.; Eng!ish-to- 

Spanish exercises based on text; and word-family vo- 

cabulary exercises. “A first-class book — well conceived, 

well edited, and attractively manufactured.” Edwin B. 

Williams, University of Pennsylvania. “I like the frank- 

ly literary approach; these selections have excellent 

avor.” Harry Kurz, Queens College. 222 pp. $3.25 


THE PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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RCA ANSWERS YOUR QUESTIONS 
ABOUT A LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


Is there any measurement of effectiveness of 
a Language Laboratory ? 


Is is possible to start an RCA Laboratory on a 
fairly small scale ? 


Will expansion make your existing equip- 
ment obsolete ? 


Can more than one teacher at a time use an 
RCA Laboratory ? 


What important controls can an RCA Labora- 
tory give teachers ? 


A noted specialist in languages has found that an 
average student can learn within two years to 
respond quickly and fluently to 500-750 questions 
asked by a native speaker. 


Basically, the RCA system is a very simple one. It 
is so designed that expansion is easily accomplished 
through addition of component parts. The size of 
the RCA Laboratory you plan would be related 
solely to the number of classes and variety of 
languages you wish to handle. 


Your original components will not be made obsolete 
and there will be no need for their replacement. 
Your only expense will be the cost of additional 
equipment and installation. 


Yes. Two teachers can independently and simul- 
taneously monitor different languages and differing 
levels of students. Thus an RCA Laboratory will 
fit the needs of either high school or college language 
teaching. As many as 10 master lesson tape record- 
ings can be used simultaneously. 


The teacher can: (1) monitor any student without 
student’s knowledge; (2) hear both master tape and 
student's voice; (3) talk with any student in a two- 
way conversation; (4) record student on central 
tape recorder without student’s knowledge; (5) 
insert comments during this recording. 


The teacher has fingertip contact with individual 
Maw do QCA students through a central console. There’s a tog- 
gle switch for monitoring and communication, an 
indicator switch for student or teacher recording. 


Transistorization means an RCA Laboratory needs 

. : a very minimum of wiring; thus installation costs are 

Language kept at rock-bottom. Transistors outlast tubes by 
far and drastically reduce maintenance costs. Low 

operating voltage guarantees safest use by students. 


ae RCA offers a lower price tag than most, thanks 
mainly to the simplicity with which RCA engineers 
. have designed the equipment and installation of the 

How does an RCA Laboratory compare in a ; 
: 2 ‘ 3 RCA Laboratory. Size and cost naturally depend on 

price with others in this field ? 

the number of students and languages a laboratory 

is to accommodate. 


, : : : The RCA Language Laboratory dealer in your 
Is skilled service readily available for an area is ready at any time with expert service 
RCA Laboratory ? 


and maintenance. 


More and more. RCA is conducting an extensive 
program to keep administrators well-informed 
about the latest developments in the field. Hun- 
dreds of school-board members, superintendents, 
college presidents, and department heads have all 
responded enthusiastically to the possibilities of 
Language Laboratories. 


Are school administrators aware of the value 
of Language Laboratories ? 


Write for full information and the name of the 
Where do | get RCA Language Laboratory Language Laboratory dealer nearest you. Address, 
details ? Radio Corporation of America, Language Labora- 
tory Sales, Building 15-1, Camden 2, N.J. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


Tmk(s) * SOUND PRODUCTS CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 


George D. Schade 


are by major 


present century. $2.50 


——FOR INTERMEDIATE SPANISH 


TRECE RELATOS HISPANICOS 


Most of the four Spanish, four Mexican, and tive South American 


stories in this reader have not appeared in other anthologies. Three stories 
nineteenth-century 


writers: ten are by authors of the 


CONTENTS 


Pescadores 

Las medias de los flamencos 
El abanico 

Los nifos en la playa 
Volatiles 

El drama de las bambalinas 
Historia de un peso falso 


La licorera Conrado Nalé Rorlo (Argentine) 
El hombre de medianoche Juan Marin (Chilean) 
Dos palomitas sin hiel Ricardo Palma (Peruvian) 
Martin, Concejal Gabriel Miro (Spanish) 
La perla rosa Emilia Pardo Bazin aap 
la mano del Comandante Aranda Alfonso Reyes (Mexican) 


Krmilo Abreu Gomez (Mexican) 
Horacio = a (Uruguayan) 
Vicente Riva Palacio (Mexican) 
Azorin (Spanish) 
Rafael Maluenda (Chilean) 


Armando Palacio Valdés (Spanish) 
Manuel Gutiérrez Najera (Mexican) 


ODYSSEY 


PRESS 


Fifth Ave... New York 3. N. Y. 


America’s Most Interesting 
Newspaper 


EL DIARIO 


DE NUEVA YORK 
(Daily and Sunday) 


Six Times the Circulation of any 
Spanish-Language Daily 
in the U. S. 


The Greatest Writers in the Spanish 
World appear daily in 
EL DIARIO 
DE NUEVA YORK 


164 Duane St. 
New York 13, N.Y. 


(Write for a free sample copy) 


The Official Publication 
of the 
American Association of Teachers of German 


THE GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 


Editorial, Literary, 
and Pedagogical Articles 
Book Reviews, News Notes, 
Advertisements 
Subscription: $4.00 a year (Four issues) 


Editor-in-Chief: 

Werner Neuse 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury, Vt. 

Managing Editor: 

Ilarold von Hofe 
Department of German 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7, Cal. 

Business Manager: 

Herbert H. J. Peisel 
Syracuse University 
Department of Germanic Languages 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. 

For sample copies, address Business Manager 
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E OMAN A 


ESPERANTO? INTERLINGUA? 


Wrong on both counts 


The above statement is just plain, idiomatic Spanish for “I think 
he came in an hour ago” as it sounds to Latin-American ears. 

No doubt you would understand the expression if you saw it 
spelled out. But we have come to recognize the pa need for 
language learning with an emphasis on hearing and speaking. 

That is why so many teachers like to do part of their training in 
Spanish-speaking countries. In our shrinking world we need desper- 
ately to revise the whole concept of our approach to language teaching. 


The accent is on direct communication 


MEXICO CITY COLLEGE 


Summer Workshop in the Teaching of Spanish ‘The Oral Way” June 22 - July 31 
Spanish Department, Mexico City College 
Km. 16, Carretera Mexico-Toluca 
Mexico 10, D.F., Mexico 


Monticello College Publica 
LOS CUENTOS DE 


JORGE LUIS BORGES 


Vol. IV en la serie de libros. 
Prélogo por John C. Copeland, 
Valparaiso University, 128 pp. 
$2.00 

VOL. 1, Nicomedes Guzman (Chile) 
Una Moneda al Rio. 112 pp. $2.00 


VOL. 2, Héctor Velarde (Peri) 
Oh, los Gringos. 112 pp. $2.00 


VOL. 3, Antologia de Cuentos 
Puertorriquenios. 160 pp. $2.00 


Suplicamos se sirva dirigir toda 
correspondencia a: 
PAUL J. COOKE 
MONTICELLO COLLEGE PRESS 
GODFREY, ILLINOIS 


HISPANIC 
REVIEW 


A Quarterly Journal Devoted to 
Research in the Hispanic Languages 
and Literatures 


Published by the Department of 
Romance Languages 
University of Pennsylvania 


Editors: Otis H. Green, Arnold G. 
Reichenberger, and Gustavo Correa 
Subscription price, $7.50 a year 
Bennett Hall 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 
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BELIZE 


By 


J. Biancui, B.S., LL.B., 
Member of the New York and Federal Bars, 
Former Member of the New York State Senate. 


This monograph deals with the dispute between Guatemala and Great 
Britain over the territory of Belize, or British Honduras, in Central America. 
It is a much needed, thorough, and impartial study of the entire matter. 


It reviews the question from its origin, about 1638, and it is timely because 
the status of the territory is in issue between Guatemala and Great Britain 


today. 
The monograph covers: 
The White Book which is Guatemala’s case against Great Britain. 


Treaties, statutes, papers, and documents of state, that bear ma- 
terially on the question. 


Pertinent background data for proper historical perspective. 


Citations by Guatemala of cases and authorities on international 
law. 


The Archives of British Honduras. 
An analysis of the reasoning employed by Guatemala. 


An evaluation of the claims Guatemala raises against Great 
Britain. 


Other treaties, documents, papers, and letters of state, collateral 
to the main issues. 


Finally, the monograph calls attention to the extra-legal methods proposed 
for settling the problem unilaterally and indicates several contingencies which 
may resolve the protracted dispute. 


LAS AMERICAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
249 West 13th Street. 
New York 11, New York 


Pages: 142 with a map, and Price: Six U.S. dollars ($6.00) 
a preface by Gaetano Massa. per copy, payable in U.S. funds. 
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BENEDICT 


FOR TEACHING LIVING SPANISH: a direct and natural world- 
renowned method perfectly adapted to modern needs. 


By Professor Dr. Gaston BENEDICT. 
formerly at the University of Southern California. 


LIBRO PRIMERO 


In preparation: 


Correspondencia Comercial Espanola 


For spectmen copies write to: 


THE AMERICAN HERALD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Sales Manager: Mr. M. Marshall 


114 Garth Road 
Oreland, Pa. 


Los Verbos Espanoles 


LIBRO SEGUNDO 


Now Available 
FIFTY UNITS OF BASIC 
SPANISH GRAMMAR 


By Raymond P. Maronpot 


formerly, 
Assistant Professor of Languages, 


University of Rhode Island 


Recently published to meet the de- 
mand for a comprehensive, basic 
workbook in Spanish grammar. 
Helps determine linguistic abilities 
of pupils in first two years of sec- 
ondary schools and first year of col- 
lege. Lessons cover idiomatic ex- 
pressions, irregular verbs and 
other needed helps, including trans- 
lation examinations which can 
used as final tests. Personal Pro- 

ess Sheet serves as added stimu- 
us to the student. 


Send for examination copies 
HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 
Textbook Division 
426 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles 13, California 


Do You Know 
ITALICA 


the quarterly bulletin of the 
American Association 
of Teachers of Italian? 


Published regularly since 1924 


Edited by: Rudolph Altrocchi 1924-1928 
H. D. Austin 1928-1933 
John Van Horne 1933-1942 
J. G. Fucilla 1943- 


Scholarly and pedagogical articles. 
bibliography, news, notes and reviews. 
Annual subscription, $3.50 


For subscriptions, advertising rates 
and back numbers, address 


PROFESSOR NORMA V. FORNACTARI 
Roosevelt University 
430 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, Il. 
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Attention Spanish Teachers ! 


Victor M. de Avenell-SABROSO! An Introduction to Spanish Cook- 
Contains recipes of typical Spanish dishes, with interesting infor- 
mation on the eating and cooking habits of Spanish ple. In- 
cludes glossary of terms in Spanish an English. 


Maria Teresa Babin—PANORAMA DE LA CULTURA PUERTO- 


RRIQUENA. 512 pp. Cloth. Illus. $7.00 


This second title in the Biblioteca Puertorriquefia covers fully the 
various aspects of Puerto Rican culture. 


Babin—GARCIA LORCA, VIDA Y OBRA, 122 pp., 
ot 


An interpretation of the works of Garcia Lorca. 


Eduardo Barrios—EL HERMANO ASNO. Edited with an introduc- 
tion, notes and bibliography by Carlos Hamilton and Alejandro 
Arratia. 143 pp. Cloth 

This definitive edition of the famous Chilean novel is an indis- 
pensable part of any course on Latin American literature and is 
recommended for supplementary reading in college classes. 


Jesus de Galindez-IBEROAMERICA, SU EVOLUCION PO- 
LITICA, SOCIO-ECONOMICA, CULTURAL E INTERNA- 
CIONAL. xv & 620 pp. Cloth. Bibliography 

A survey of the geographical, political and sociological back- 
ound of all the Latin American countries. Contains an exhaust- 
ive bibliography on Latin America. 


Angel Flores-HISTORIA Y ANTOLOGIA DEL CUENTO Y LA 
NOVELA EN HISPANO AMERICA. 696 pp. Cloth 
This book contains an introductory essay on the development of 
the novel and short story in Latin America from Lizardi to Rulfo. 
Selections from each author are — by a biographical and 
critical sketch and up-to-date bibliography. 


Emilio Gonzalez Lépez — HISTORIA DE LA CIVILIZACION 
ESPANOLA 750 pp. Cloth. Illus. ...........-..-..0005- 
A sini of the Spanish character as manifested in the political 

and cultural institutions as well as the literary and artistic ex- 
pression of the Iberian peninsula. The author has organized the 
material in 30 lessons which have been used in his classes at 


Columbia University, New York University, Middlebury College 
and Hunter College. 


Francisco Manrique Cabrera-HISTORIA DE LA LITERATURA 
PUERTORRIQUENA. 384 pp. Cloth 

The first published history of Puerto Rican literature, written 

with understanding and critical perspective b Professor 


Manrique Cabrera, specialist in the subject at the University of 
Puerto Rico. 


LA VOZ. A publication for students and teachers of Spanish. Contains 


graded classroom material for elementary, intermediate and advanced 
courses, as well as literary articles. Write for free sumple cup). 


LAS AMERICAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
249 West 13th Street New York 11, N.Y. 
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EL COSTUMBRISMO 
REGIONAL EN LA OBRA 
DE BLASCO IBANEZ 


bu 
EDUARDO BETORET-PARIS 


A eritical analysis of the role of 
regional customs in the work of 
Vicente Blasco Ibanez: an estimate 
of their effect on the author’s tech- 
nique in character development, 
and their contribution to the artis- 
tic value of his novels. 


$5.00 
Copies may be obtained from 


the author, 


Department of Foreign Languages, 
University of Rochester, 
Rochester 20, New York 


WALA 


THE MEXICAN AMERICAN 
CULTURAL INSTITUTE 


(a non-profit organization) 
Art Exhibits - Concerts - Lectures 
Summer Sessions 
1959 

INTENSIVE SPANISH COURSES 
|~—Registration . 
Classes .. June 15 - July 3. 
|!—Registration 
Classes 
\1i—Registration . 
Classes .. .July 27 - August 14. 
SESSION | and II] — 15 hours a week 
350 pesos (U. S. $28.00) 
SESSION Includes an added 15 

hours of classes on Mexican history, 
culture 400 pesos (U. S. $32.00) 

REGULAR SPANISH COURSES 


write for information 


Hamburgo 115 


México 6, DF. 


25-16-54 
25-16-55 
25-16-56 
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BULLETIN OF 
HISPANIC STUDIES 


A Quarterly Review Published by the 
University Press of Liverpool 
Founded in 1923 by E. Allison Peers 
Editor 

A. E. SLOMAN, University of Liverpool 
Editorial Committee 
NaRcISO ALONSO CORTES 
Universidad de Valladolid 
WILLIAM C. ATKINSON 
University of Glasgow 
REGINALD F. BROWN 
University of Leeds 
MANUEL GARCIA BLANCO 
Universidad de Salamanca 
IGNACIO GONZALEZ LLUBERA 
University of Belfast 
GEORGE A. KOLKHORST 
University of Oxford 
. PARKER 
University of London 
REES 
University of Manchester 
WALTER STARKIE 
Instituto Britanico, Madrid 
Epwarp M. WILSON 
University of Cambridge 
\nnual subscription, postage included, 
30 shillings, $4.50 or 175 pesetas. 


Write: Bulletin of Hispanie Studies, 
University Press, Liverpool. 


Please 


mention HISPANIA when writing 


Advertisers 


Spanish & English 
— inglés Y espanol 
— 


ANISH - 
GLISH 
Spanish-Lnglish DICTIONARY 
Aue For STUDENTS, LINGUISTS, 
\ Engli Spanish TRAVELERS, TRANSLATORS 
DICTIONARY (3Y%4 x 6%). 
teachers and adequate for all 
work. Equally valuable for 


IN FLEXIBLE GRAINED FABRIKOID 
CLOTH — $2.00. WITH THUMB IN- 
DEXES — $3.00. 


For Pocket or Desk Liberal Discount on Class Orders. 


D. C. DIVRY, Inc., Publishers, 293 Seventh Ave., New York 1 


SALTILLO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SALTILLO, MEXICO JULY 1—AUG. 7 


Intensive practice for teachers in hearing and speaking 


SPANISH 


Conversation with individual tutor two hours daily. 


Classes for graduates and undergraduates in the Spanish language and 


literature. Leeture courses in Spanish American culture. 


Vacation attractions. Pleasant mountain climate. Good places to live. 


All-expense plans or independent arrangements. 
For complete catalog and enrollment, write: 


MISS MARY WISE, P.O. Box 141, Zion, Illinois 


(Registrar for the Summer Session) 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing Advertisers 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
PROGRAMS 


SUMMER, 1959 


Language Training Institute 
(National Defense Education Act) 
Applications due April 1 
Also: 

Eight-week courses in conversation, 
composition, civilization; advanced and 
graduate courses in literature and 
linguistics, French and Spanish 
EXCELLENT LANGUAGE 
LABORATORY 

CERCLE FRANCAIS 
SOCIEDAD HISPANICA 
LECTURES — FILMS 
(Note: Michigan’s summer FLES 
Institute will be open this year only to 
students enrolled in the 
Language Training Institute) 
Registration: June 18-20 
For complete information write to: 
Director, Summer Session 
3510 Administration Bldg. 
The University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


‘*The outstanding general journal 
of modern language teaching in the 
United States.’’ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stim- 
ulating and helpful articles on meth- 
ods, materials, pedagogical research, 
publications and textbooks in the field. 


Edited by J. Alan Pfeffer, The 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New 
York. Published by the National Fed- 
eration of Modern Language Teachers 
Associations. 


Eight issues a year, monthly except 
June, July, August, and September. 
Current subscription, $4.00 a year. 
Foreign countries, $4.50 a year net in 
U.S.A. funds. 


Sample copy on request 
The Modern Language Journal 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager 


7144 Washington Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 


Casa Espanola, Maison Francaise 


in the Language House at 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


June 29 — August 7 


A unique way to live and study a 

language and culture; learn to be “at 

home” in either language, French or 
Spanish 


comfortable lodging, handsome furn- 
ishings, appetizing menus 


Program and residence under direc- 
tion of: Mlle. Yvonne Guers and Sra. 
Sara Valenzuela 


also Language Workshop for elementary 
and secondary school teachers; Modern 
Language Loboratory 


for further information write: 
Dr. F. H. Jackson, Box 408, Hall of 
Languages, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse 10, N.Y. 


HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


A quarterly cireulated widely in Latin Amer- 

ica and the United States containing articles, 

inedited documents, book reviews, minor 
notices, and professional news. 
Managing Editor: Lewis HANKE 

Associate for Archives: Joun P. HARRISON 

Associate for Bibliography: JoHN FINAN 
Board of Editors: John F. Bannon; Harry 

Bernstein; Miron Burgin; Robert 8. Cham- 

berlain; Bailey W. Diffie; W. J. Griffith; 

Charles Gibson; Clifton B. Kroeber; C. E. 

Nowell; John Rydjord; W. V. Scholes 
Advisory Board: Isaac J. Cox, Charles C. 

Griffin; Clarence H. Haring; John Tate 

Lanning; Irving A. Leonard; Dana G. Mun- 

ro; J. Fred Rippy; France V. Scholes; 

Arthur P. Whitaker 
Editorial Correspondence: LEwis HANKE, 

Box 7691, University Station, Austin 12, 

Texas 

Business Correspondence: 

DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

College Station, Box 6697 
Durham, N. C. 

Subscription rates: $6.00 a year in U.S. A. 
& Canada; $4.00 a year in Pan American 
Countries; in Great Britain contact Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press; $6.60 in other coun- 
tries. 

Graduate Students anywhere: $3.00 per year. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing Advertisers 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
IN SPAIN 


Organized by the Spanish Department of the San Francisco College for 
Women as an extension at Madrid, Spain, for American women students 
in the Junior Year and on the Graduate Level. 


Includes tuition for Fall and Spring Semester; board and room in Madrid 
from October Ist to May 31st; round trip by plane New York - Madrid - 
New York; excursions to Toledo, Escorial, Segovia and Avila; 
lectures, festivals, etc. 


Optional tours of Spain will be organized 
during Christmas and Easter vacations. 
Write for information to: 


DR. FRANCISCA de SANCHEZ 
San Francisco College for Women 
San Francisco 18, California 


NEW WORLD SPANISH.... 


This ss a complete and authoritative Spanish language course of forty lessons. Recordings were made 
by native speakers, and are based on the pronunciation and usage of the language as practiced in North 
and South America. This series prepared by Professor Henry Grattan Doyle and Francisco Aquilera. 


In forty lessons NATIVES from Columbia, Peru and Chile take the student on an aural and con- 
versational trip through the countries of their origin. Arrangement is such that imitation of the model 
is encouraged by the listener. The models are cultivated NATIVE Spanish-speaking persons, and the 
subject matter is that of daily life and common human interests. An effort is made to keep the spoken 
material from becoming artificial and at the same time not avoid constructions that are commonplaces 
of natural spoken Spanish. 

A 337 page hard-covered text book accompanies the records. !t_contains the printed text of all the 
the spoken material and full explanatory notes on each section. The text also includes exercises, an 
outline of grammar, English translations of the lessons, and a complete vocabulary. A thorough discus- 
sion of Spanish pronunciation, including general observations and a description of each sound, precedes 
the text of lessons | and 2, which give the sounds of the language as recorded on the first two sides 
of the first record. 

Lessons: 
1-2. Pronunciacion; 3. La Uniédn Panamericana; 4. En e| Aeropuerto; 5. La Carretera Panamericana; 6. A bordo; 
7. El Clima; 8. Descubridores y Conquistadores; 9. Cortés y Montezuma; 10-11. Los Secretos del Subjuntivo; 
. Pasaporte para Cuba; 13. Primer Resumen; 14. Héroes de la Independencia; 15. En el Club ‘‘Las Américas”; 
. Musica y Baile; 17. En la Cubierta del Vapor; 18. El Cuerpo Humano; 19. Agricultura; 20. Mineria; 
. Diferencias de Vocabulario; 22. :Cémo se Ilema Usted?; 23. Apellido de Soltera; 24. Segundo Resumen; 
. Deportes; 26-27. Un Jeugo de Salén; 28. Conversacién telefonica; 29. En el Correo; 30. En el Telégrafo; 
. Un Remate; 32. Hoteles; 33. Preparativos de Viaje; 34. Librerias y Bibliotecas; 35. Tercer Resumen; 
. :A cuantos estamos?; 37. Comer para vivir; 38. La Radio; 39. Pesos y Centavos; 40. Un Poema de 
Rubén Dario 
GMS—6104 Three 12” hi-fi Ips with one text 
Additional hard covered texts are available at $2.95 each. 


THE USE OF THE ABOVE SET AS A LANGUAGE TRAINING AID IS LIMITED ONLY BY THE 
IMAGINATION OF THE INSTRUCTOR. 


401 w. 4and st. GOLDSMITH’S MUSIC SHOP, INC. new vork 36, nv. 


SPECIALISTS IN EDUCATIONAL SERVICES AND LANGUAGE TRAINING AIDS SINCE 1907 
PLEASE NOTE: There is a standard packing charge of 50c per order regardless of the number of records 
or texts ordered at one time. Postage is additional. 

Please mention HISPANIA when writing Advertisers 
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TEMAS 


THE BEST SPANISH MAG- 
AZINE WITH THE FLAVOR 
OF SPAIN AND LATIN 
AMERICA. IT’S FOUND IN 
THOUSANDS OF HIGH 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
LIBRARIES. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


TEMAS, 352 West 44th St.. 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription 
to TEMAS for YEAR 


Enclosed $2.50 (Special schoo 
rate) 


THE 
FRENCH REVIEW 


Published six times a year by the 
American Association of Teachers of French 


Literary and pedagogical articles, book 
reviews and other material of particular 
interest to teachers of French 


Subscription per year $4.00 


Advertisers address: 
Geo. B. Watts Morton W. Briggs 
Sec.-Treas. Business Manager 
Davidson College 298 Wesleyan Univ. 
Davidson, N.C. Middletown, Conn. 


Payments to: 


Editor-in-Chief 


Julian Harris 
Bascom Hall 
Univ. of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisc. 


COLBY COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF LANGUAGES 


French * German « Russian * Spanish 
Intensive courses at the college level 
Six semester hours of transfer credit 
Small classes, individual instruction 
Experienced native or bilingual faculty 
Friendly instructor-student relations 
Grouping in dormitories by languages 
Use of records, phonographs, recorders 
Period courses in French literature 
Training with supplementary readings 
to meet requirements for advanced 
degrees 


For Catalog, address 
Prot. John F. McCoy, Director 
Waterville, Maine 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT 


Advisory Board: Editor: Ronald Hilton. 
William C. Atkinson, Harold E. Davis, 
Russell H. Fitzgibbon, Preston E. James, 
Robert G. Mead, Jr., William C. Steere, 
William S. Stokes, Arturo Torres- 
tioseco, Charles Wagley, Arthur P. 
Whitaker, A. Curtis Wilgus. 

The  HisPpaANic AMERICAN REPORT, 
which is published monthly by Hispanic 
American Studies, Stanford University 
for the Hispanic American Society, pro- 
vides a careful analysis of developments 
in Spain, Portugal, and each of the Latin 
American republics, as well as Puerto 
Rico and the West Indies. It is based 
on a wide variety of published and un- 
published reports, which are housed in 
the Hispanic American Archives, a 
unique depository of information about 
contemporary Latin America which may 
he used by qualified members of the 
Hispanic American Society. Each issue 
of the HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT con- 
tains about 60 pages. 

Individual subscription including mem- 
bership in the Hispanic American 
Society is $6 per annum (regular), $10 
(sustaining member), and $25 (patron). 
Commercial and institutional subscrip- 
tions are $10 per annum, or $25 per an- 
num including the privilege of using the 
Hispanic American Archives. 
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An essential reference book for all concerned 


with industry, business or engineering 


Castilla’s Spanish and English 


Technical Dictionary 


Four years in the making, here is an unusually complete and 

up-to-date handbook of technical, commercial, legal words and 
phrases. Both Spanish-English and English-Spanish sections are 
included, and much emphasis is placed on modern, currently devel- 
oping industrial and scientific fields. This superb, two-volume work 
was compiled by a team of experts — engineers, technologists, 


lexicographers, lawyers and industrialists — and is both complete 
and accurate. 


+ Non-technical words in com- « If a word has no exact trans- 
mon use are included to save lation, a brief explanation is 
the user constant reference to given. 

a general dictionary. + Whenever words have several 
Important abbreviations are meanings, the definitions show 
included. the field to which the terms 
belong. 
Two volumes. 2760 pages. $45.00 the set 
Order from your bookstore or 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, 15 East 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


ESCUELA ESPANOLA 22 de junio a 1°° de agosto 1959 


Juan Cartos GHIANO 


Profesor Visitante 


Casa espanola Cursos graduados 


Escuela de Demostracion Actividades sociales 


Workshop in A.V. Techniques 25-27 de junio 


Para mas informes ditrigirse a: 


Director of Admission 2040 Adelbert Road 
Western Reserve University Cleveland 6, Ohio 
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AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY TO EXPAND 
YOUR LANGUAGE FACILITIES 


LINGUAPHONE 


The World's Standard Conversational Method 


with 


Linguaphone brings new life, new vitality, to language learning — with interesting 
modern conversational situations presented by the world’s finest native language 
teachers. Your students learn a language like natives do — by listening, associating, 


living the language. Soon they understand and speak it as naturally as they do 


their native tongue. 


You now have an unusual opportun- 
ity to expand the facilities of your 
own Language Department with the 
aid of funds made available by the 
National Defense Education Act. Lin- 
guaphone Institute is well prepared to 
serve you in this area. 

Linguaphone language tapes or re- 
cordings used in the classrooms stimu- 
late learning and new interest on the 
part of students. They have proven 
the most efficient help to both teacher 
and pupil in the study of foreign lan- 
guages. Made by outstanding educa- 
tors and linguists, every Course has 
both male and female voices, so stu- 
dents become accustomed to tonal in- 
flections and _ pronunciation. Both 
tapes and records facilitate ear train- 
ing through easy repetition. Tapes 
contain spoken sentences followed by 
silent pauses enabling the student to 
repeat what he has just heard. 

Linguaphone Courses incorporate 
the latest advances in pedagogical 
technique. Recordings are available 
on either 78 rpm or 45 rpm unbreak- 
able records — made in accordance 
with the latest electronic develop- 
ments, each accompanied by a com- 
plete set of integrated texts. The 
appeal to EAR and EYE helps you 
make the study of language real and 
life-like, encourages speech and aids 
the memory. 


LINGUAPHONE Language Courses, 
Approved Officially by the Educational 
authorities of several states, are used 
in more than 18,000 Schools, Colleges 
and Universities, all over the world 
and including the following in the 
United States: 


Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Barnard College, New York City 

Blair Academy, Blairstown, NJ. 

Boston Latin School, Boston, Mass 

Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Cardinal Hayes High School, New York 

Carnegie Inst. of Tech., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Columbia University (and Teachers College), 
New York City 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind. 

Fordham University, New York City 

Harvard University, Cambridge. Mass. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 

Mount Holyoke College, So. Hadley, Mass 

New York University, New York City 

Northwestern University, Evanston, II! 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 

Princeton University, Princeton, NJ 

U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame. ind 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass 


also, University of Illinois, University of Michi- 
gan, University of Minnesota, College of Edu- 
cation, University of North Carolina, University 
of Oklahoma, University of Pennsylvania, Uni- 
versity of Texas, University of Virginia, Uni- 
versity of Washington, University of Wisconsn. 


Linguaphone now offers 2 Courses in Conversational Spanish 


@ EUROPEAN SPANISH 
Also Available now . 


@ NEW AMERICAN SPANISH 


. . Newly Revised Conversational Courses in 


French and German 


Write for Details and Complete Catalog 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE Dept. 35-059 Radio City New York 20, N. Y. 
Special arrangements for Schools and Teachers 
324 Languages Available by Linguaphone 
World's Standard Conversational Method for Over Half a Century 
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El preferido en: 


Douglass College 

Rutgers University 

New York State Teachers College 
(Potsdam) 

Alfred University 

Queens College (New York) 

Howard University 

Goucher College 

Westminster College (Penna.) 

Mary Washington College 

Randolph-Macon College 

Averett College 

Virginia Intermont College 

Redford College 

Mitchell College 

Yale University 

Lasell Junior College 

Brown University 

Emory University 

Savannah State College 

Albany State College (Georgia) 

College of Charleston 

Tift College 

East Carolina College 

Greensboro College 

Elon College 

Belmont College 

Tusculum College 

Tampa College 

Chico State College 

Occidental College 

Porterville College 

Idaho State College 

University of Oregon 

Moline Community College 

MacMurray College 

indiana State Teachers College 
(Terre Haute) 

Cornell College (lowa) 

Morningside College 

Kansas State College 

St. Mary's College (Kansas) 

Centre College 

Hillsdale College 

Michigan State University 

University of Minnesota 

Jamestown College (No. Dakota) 

Hiram College 

Ohio University 

University of Toledo 

Youngstown University 

Oberlin College 

Dakota Wesleyan University 

De Paul University 

Beloit College 

University of Wisconsin 

Pan American College 

Howard Payne College. 

Texas Christian University 

Wiley College 

College of St. Elizabeth 

New York State Teachers 
College (Oswego) 

St. Petersburg Junior College 

West Virginia State College 

Lynchburg College 

Swarthmore College 

Louisiana College 

University of Illinois (Navy Pier) 

University of Kentucky 


es el texto por 
PAUL ROGERS 


SPANISH 
FOR 

THE 
FIRST 
YEAR 


1957, 431 pages, $4.25 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y 


\A lodern Language 
TE x T Ss 


Standard Spanish Dictionary 


by EMILIO M. MARTINEZ AMADOR 


You will find this the most extensive Span- 
ish-English, English-Spanish dictionary pub- 


lished in recent years. 


The more than 60,000 entries in each part 
include a vast number of illustrative phrases 
and idioms, all listed in the main vocabulary 
under the key word; and full lists of geo- 
graphical terms, proper names, common ab- 
breviations, and a table of equivalent weights 


and measures. 


This is the third edition (completely reset ) 


since the dictionary first appeared in 1945. 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


